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INTEODUCTION 


“A volume to he read and cherished by every lover 
of the heroism of men” 

NATURE has been lavish in its endowment of that domain 
known to us as the United States of America. A mere glance 
at the map immediately conveys unmistakable evidence of 
this bounty. The first impression is of external surroundings, 
rather than internal content. The oceans that lave our 
Eastern and Western borders, and the Great Lakes at the 
north and the gulf at the south have been and always will 
be of incalculable value. Then the observer notes the natural 
sites of cities, the valleys, the plains, the water-ways and the 
mountains. At a glance it seems as though here were the 
environment of a great civilization, if opportrmities should 
be realized and resources developed. 

For countless aeons this continent was the habitat of rov- 
ing animals. The primeval forest was the shelter of primeval 
man. Ultimately the lure of the unknown and the quest of 
wealth irresistibly drew across the Atlantic the hardy ad- 
venturers who opened the treasure chambers of a new world, 
and revealed to mankind a vast area with alluring oppor- 
tunities for riches and development. 

Sails of adventuring ships whitened the sea-ways from the 
old to the new world, and struggling settlements were estab- 
lished anaid strange and often terrifying conditions in the 
land of hope and promise. 





It was not long that the settlers on the Atlantic seaboard 
were satisfied with the hard-won mastery of the narrow strip 
along the coast. The more venturesome of them pressed west- 
ward, ever westward, surmounting incredible dangers, hard- 
ships, and obstacles, until finally they raised the flag over the 
Oregon territory and the golden shores of the Pacific, work- 
ing out in toil and anguish and blood the imperial destiny of 
America. 

The epic of American expansion has had many chroniclers. 
Romance is wedded to heroism, and rich achievement 
crowned high endeavor. 

In this present volume is woven the golden thread of that 
romantic and heroic era. Here, on these pages, live again the 
mighty men of those epoch-making days when the forces of 
manhood were matched against the forces of nature, valor 
against villainy, and life itself was ventured on a single 
hazard of fortune. 

Nurtmed, many of them, in the calm and quiet of the more 
settled East, they dreamed as youths of those plains and 
mountains “out where the West begins.” They matched 
their wits against the crafty red man and their strength 
against the perils and privations of a trackless wilderness. 
With the might to conquer they triumphed over heat and 
cold, over foe and famine, over storm and starvation, and 
made Death Valley a highway to the shores of the Pacific — 
where the West ends. 

The record which these pages unfold could be written only 
by a man who knows the West, and who, though himself an 
Easterner, feels akin with the spirit of the pioneer. Coimtless 
pages have been scanned for an accurate record of those men 
and times, and for verification of the stirring incidents re- 
cited here. Numerous interviews and prolonged research 
have enabled the author to present a stirring, vivid picture 
of glamorous years and of valorous men who undeterred by 



danger and unafraid of death wrought mighty deeds and 
opened vast areas to commerce and civilization. 

Rich have been the material gains from the opening of the 
West to human effort and endeavor. The pony express has 
given way to the locomotive, and cattle trails to railroad 
tracks. Mountaias have been transformed into mines, and 
parched fields into fertile farms. Streams of metals and 
minerals, of gold and grain have flowed abundantly to enrich 
our land; but richer still have been the memories of heroic 
manhood and the inspiration to unfaltering achievement 
that have come Out of the West. 

Thomas 0. Marvin 

Washington, D. C. 

May 1, 1933 




Out of the West 




The Mountain Men 


^iL ROM the dawn of history mountains have 
ever stood as barriers to the settlement of a new country, and, 
by the same token, their reaches have been the last to know 
the feet and ways of men. The pioneer is ever one whose 
moods and inclinings are worlds removed from those of his 
home-keeping fellows; and so it was the trapper and fur 
trader, loving solitude and the lure of wild places, who first 
bared the secrets of the Rockies, and the rugged ranges to 
the east and the west of them. 

These mountains had stayed the advance first of the ad- 
venturous explorers of Old Spain, then of the Mexican 
grandees who fell heirs to that country’s New World empire, 
so that when they finally passed to the ownership of the 
United States, they still belonged to the Indian and the wild 
animal. The pathfinders, Lewis and Clark in 1804 and 
Zebulon Montgomery Pike in 1806, were the heralds of a 
new order of things. After them came the trapper, spiritual 
kinsman of Boone and Natty Bumpo, who in his search for 
the pelts of the beaver and other animals, made his way 
through every mountain pass, and traced every important 
stream from its source to its mouth. 
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While the supply lasted and until fashions changed, the 
skin of the beaver, finding ready buyers in the hatmakers of 
London, Paris and New York, was the basis of the American 
fur trade. Assured running water and the edible bark of 
deciduous trees, the beaver flourishes at any altitude, and 
in widely varying degrees of heat or cold; and so in the first 
years of the trade were found in apparently inexhaustible 
numbers alike in the clear flowing streams of the Rockies and 
in the muddy lower reaches of the rivers which cleave the 
valleys of the Colorado and the Rio Grande. 

Moreover, the beaver was easily caught and made ready 
for market, and it was not long before a number of great fur 
companies, with headquarters at St. Louis and other points, 
and backed by ample capital, were yearly despatching care- 
fully organized expeditions into the mountains, while a grow- 
ing army of independent trappers and traders — the real 
mountain men with whom this chronicle mainly has to deal — 
ranged every stream and threaded every mountain gorge and 
pass from the Canadian border to the Mexican barrier of the 
Colorado and Rio Grande, and from the headwaters of the 
Missouri and Columbia to the Pacific Coast. Nor did they 
hesitate, when conditions favored, to poach at will in the 
territory and streams from which the Mexicans, too lazy 
themselves to trap, vainly sought to bar the invaders from 
the north and east. 

Any gathering of mountain men was pretty sirre to include 
simdry French-Canadians and half-breeds, and a few far 
wandering natives of New England, but a majority of them 
hailed from Kentucky and Tennessee — descendants for the 
most part of the sturdy Scotch-Irish pioneers, who in an 
earlier time had crossed and conquered the Alleghanies. Kit 
Carson, long a leader among them, could claim Daniel Boone 
as a kinsman. The mountain man dressed in buckskin, and 
when on the trail wore his hair and beard long, shaving only 
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when his rare periods of leisure and merry-making brought 
him for a few days and weeks into the company of women 
of his own race. 

The mountain man’s supply of food, when he left a trading 
post, was generally limited to meagre quantities of sugar, 
coffee and tobacco. As a rule he smoked only at night, and 
then, in order to make his dwindling store of the weed 
stretch over the weeks and months that must elapse before 
it could be replenished, he mixed his tobacco with the inner 
bark of the red willow. If he had companions the number, 
generally, was only three or four at any given time; while the 
immediate state of his fortunes determined how many 
squaws and pack horses would make up his personal train. 
The absolutely indispensable articles in his outfit were a 
rifle, a pistol, a long bladed knife, half a dozen traps, a buffalo 
robe to lie upon and a blanket to cover him. 

Thus equipped the mountain man was ready for the 
wilderness, and for the perils and privations it held for him. 
For months at a time the meat of the animals brought down 
by his rifle was his only food, and when game failed him, or 
his ammunition gave out, he did not scruple to find sus- 
tenance in any living thing that came his way. He would eat 
without complaint the stewed puppies of an Indian camp, and 
when starvation threatened in the arid plains, following the 
example set him by the Indians of the Southwest, he would 
as a matter of course use the flesh of the desert rattler. Not 
a few of the mountain men, indeed, became close kin to the 
Indian, both in feeling and spirit. They did not scorn the 
auguries of the medicine man; many in time grew to be de- 
vout worshippers of the moon and the stars, and Ruxton, a 
young Englishman who passed some months in the moun- 
tains, tells of one aging trapper, known only as Old Rube, 
“who prayed at a sacred spring for luck, blowing the smoke 
from his Indian pipe to the four quarters and to the sky.” 
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Women of his own breed had small place in the life of the 
mountain man. The white woman preferred ease and a fixed 
abode, while he was apt to regard a wife and children as in- 
cumbrances only to be tahen into account with the ap- 
proach of old age. 

On the other hand, the squaw, whom he bought and sold 
as he did his horses, could be depended upon to follow 
wherever his wanderings led him, and to do his bidding with- 
out complaint; and she could be abandoned or cast aside as 
the mood or convenience of her master might chance to dic- 
tate. But with the maidens of the Mexican villages of the 
Rio Grande region, who were blessed with good looks and 
knew how to submit to the male will, not a few of the moun- 
tain men formed ties that held them. 

The village of Taos, then the most northerly of the Mexi- 
can settlements, and the center of one of the best beaver 
regions, had a charm all its own for the trappers who came 
there at regular intervals to buy supplies, to dance and flirt, 
and to spend their hard-earned dollars for liquor and at the 
gaming table. Many of them married Taos girls, who bore 
them children and kept homes to which their restless mates 
could return at the end of each trip into the wilds. And more 
than one trapper, when the looting of the streams and a fall 
in the price of beaver had robbed him of his calling, found a 
refuge in Taos and the mirdstrations of his Mexican wife, 
comforts not to be scorned in his last days. 

Besides Taos, there were other favorite meeting places 
for the mountain men. One was Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas, 
near the site of La Junta, Colorado, and another Pierre’s 
Hole in what is now Southeastern Idaho at the very heart of 
the far spreading fur country. Bent’s Fort, laid out in 1828 
as a trading post and outfitting point for the mountain men, 
was a sprawling structure with adobe walls, topped with grow- 
ing cactus, as a precaution against assault by Indians. 
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An American flag flew from these walls, and in the tower 
which surmounted the fort’s iron-bound gate a guard, with 
rifle and telescope at his elbow, kept watch day and night. 
There was a fur press in the center of the square formed by 
the adobe walls, and all around it were rooms and sleeping 
quarters for garrison and guests. There were free meals and 
beds for all who needed them; a square deal for the wild 
tribes who came there to trade, and credit and supplies for 

the mountain men, many of 
whom, when taking the trail, left 
their Mexican wives with the 
Bents for safe keeping. 

William Bent, one of the build- 
ers and later sole owner of Bent’s 
Fort, was long the most widely 
known trader in the mountain 
country, but the post which bore 
his name came in time to be asso- 
ciated with memories of the passing of three of his brothers 
and of his first wife, Owl Woman, who died within its walls, 
and when the government offered to buy it for what he 
regarded as an unfair price he resolved instead to destroy 
it. Accordingly in August, 1849, he removed his stores and 
blew up the structure. Its adobe walls, however, were only 
in part destroyed, and when in after years a stage line ran 
up the Arkansas, the building was repaired and became an 
important station. When the stage gave place to the railroad, 
the walls of the twice abandoned fort were turned into a 
corral by cattlemen, and later carted away to use in the con- 
struction of farm buildings. Now no trace of them remains; 
only a granite monument marks the site. 

Stirring memories also attach to Pierre’s Hole, where, 
when the beaver trade had not yet fallen on evil days, hun- 
dreds of trappers and traders and whole tribes of mountain 
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Indians frequently assembled to barter their wares. The 
trappers came singly or in groups, each with his three or four 
horses or mules bearing bales of beaver fur. The traders, some 
of them representatives of the great fur companies, were ac- 
companied by pack trains loaded with beads and cloth for 
their Indian patrons; powder, lead, sugar and coffee for the 
trappers, and generous supplies of corn whiskey for any who 
could pay for it. The Indians, generally last to appear on the 
scene, reared their white tepees along the river, and, clad in 
their finest buckskin, set off with beads and the quills of the 
porcupine, danced or drank themselves into a frenzy, and 
made the night noisy with the rumble of their drums. 

There were a few frugal spirits among the mountain men, 
but most of them, having sold their furs for whatever was 
offered them, bought what they needed in the way of traps 
and knives, powder and lead, and then made haste to squan- 
der the rest of the monies paid them for liquor and in gam- 
bling or bets on the impromptu horse races which each after- 
noon made the camp the noisiest and dustiest of places. Nor 
must mention fail to be made of the Indian girls, who, with 
tinkling bells about their necks and in their hair, rode up and 
down on their ponies, and were for sale to those who would 
pay most for them. There were fist fights without number 
between those who when in their cups took to boasting of 
their prowess, and now and then there was a duel to the death 
with rifles. And at every stage the traders, who kept their 
wits about them and had few scruples to trouble them, dealt 
out liquor, indifferent to the condition of those who asked 
for it, or cheated and gouged Indian and trapper with im- 
partial hand. Pierre’s Hole in the last days of a rendezvous 
was no place for a man who loved peace and honest ways. 

Now and then one of the mountain men put on paper a 
record of his wanderings which after the lapse of years still 
interests and holds the reader. There lies before me as I write 
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a little volume published at Cincinnati in 1831, and en- 
titled, Personal Narrative of James Ohio Pattie of KentiicJcy. 
Edited by Timothy Flint, held in grateful memory by stu- 
dents, it tells with simplicity and occasional flashes of un- 
conscious humor the story of the adventures that befell the 
author and his father in the mountain country and the re- 
gions beyond it. Pattie’s grandfather had been a worthy 
comrade of Boone and Logan when they were planting the 
seeds soon to flower in the first settlements that in due time 
added Kentucky to the Union. 

Sylvester Pattie, his father, a veteran of the War of 1812, 
early left Kentucky for Missouri, where he built a mill on 
the banks of the Gasconade, and for a time prospered as a 
lumberman. But when his wife died after a lingering illness 
in 1824, he consigned his younger children to the care of 
kinsmen and friends, and taking his oldest son, James, with 
him, joined a party of a hundred men commanded by Sylves- 
tre Pratte, bound for Santa Fe and the mountain haunts of 
the beaver. The prairies, when the Patties crossed them, were 
still a trackless wilderness, wide stretches of which only a few 
years before had known the feet of white men perhaps for the 
first time. They found the flats and valleys of the upper 
Arkansas crowded with buffalo; herds of elk and wild horses 
were encountered at frequent intervals, and grizzly bears, 
coming down from the mountains in search of food, were so 
numerous that the yoimger Pattie writes of seeing twenty 
seven of them in a single day. One of these “white bears” 
which had been shot but not killed, clawed a member of the 
party so cruelly that he died of his wounds. 

There was a short halt at Taos, where the Patties and 
their comrades saw Mexicans for the first time, and found 
them not to their liking. Then they pushed on to Santa Fe 
and in November, 1824, sought from the Spanish governor a 
permit to trap in Mexican streams. They were still awaiting 
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action on this request with waning chances of a favorable 
outcome, although the governor had been promised a share 
of the prospective profits, when fate unexpectedly intervened 
in their behalf. Without warning a band of Comanehes 
raided the outskirts of Santa Fe, and made off with a large 
number of sheep and three women captives, one of them the 
good looking daughter of a former governor of the province. 

The Patties promptly offered to join in the pursuit of the 
Indians, in the hope that by so doing they would obtain 
what they desired from the governor. Their tender of aid 
was accepted, and a half hour later the chase was under way. 
After a long ride the Indians were sighted in the distance 
making for a pass in the mountains. The elder Pattie pro- 
posed that while the Mexicans halted in readiness to attack 
the Indians he and his followers would make a detour 
through the mountains, and cut off their retreat at the far- 
ther end of the pass. 

The maneuver proved a complete success — so far as con- 
cerned the white men’s part in it. From a hastily chosen 
place of concealment they awaited the Indians, who ad- 
vanced at a leisurely pace, wholly unaware of what was in 
store for them. First came the herd of stolen sheep, driven 
by the three women, who had been stripped naked, although 
it was winter and there was snow on the groimd. Behind 
them rode their captors. The mountain men held their fixe 
until the women were only a few rods from them and the 
Indians within easy range. Their first volley toppled a num- 
ber of the braves from their horses, but the survivors sent a 
rain of arrows after their captives, killing one of them as they 
ran toward their rescuers. The younger Pattie darted to 
the aid of the other two, and when Jacova, the former 
governor’s winsome daughter, threw herself into his arms he 
took off his hunting shirt and wrapped it around her. 

Then the mountain men took refuge in a growth of thick 
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timber close at hand, and firing again and again at the 
charging Comanches finally compelled them to draw off, 
leaving their dead and wounded behind them. Thereupon the 
Mexicans, who had prudently held aloof from the fighting, 
appeared upon the scene, and, with shouts and curses drove 
their horses over the dead and dying Indians until the Pat- 
ties called a halt to this orgy of hatred and savagery. Jacova 
and her companion were escorted back to Santa Fe, and in 
no long time the Patties, having been given the license to 
trap they had sought from the governor, were welcomed as 
guests by Jacova’s father at his home in the lower valley. 

Reading between the lines of James Pattie’s narrative it is 
reasonable to infer that at that fateful moment a beautiful 
bride and a rich father-in-law were his for the asking. But 
for some perverse reason he would have none of them. In- 
stead, on the morning of the fourth day he and his father 
took leave of their host, putting aside the generous gifts 
offered them, except a horse apiece and a small supply of 
flour, and with a few of the men who had crossed the plains 
with them, followed the Rio Grande south to Socorro. 
Thence they pushed across country to the Gila, and from the 
waters of that stream gathered many bales of beaver. 
Marauding Indians, however, killed or stole most of the 
horses upon which the transport of their furs depended, and 
in the end they were compelled to bury them, and beset by 
himger, return on foot to the Rio Grande. 

Again the fair Jacova gave the yoimger Pattie welcome, 
and coidd she have had her way there would probably have 
been a different ending to their story. But her hero was 
doomed by fate and his own inclining to a wanderer’s lot. 
Once more her father supplied him with horses and flour, and 
he hastened back to the cache on the Gila only to find that 
the Indians had stolen the hidden furs. Then came another 
dramatic turn of the wheel. The Patties, setting forth on 
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new ventures, came in their wanderings to what is now the 
southwest corner of New Mexico and to the Santa Rita cop- 
per mines, which for more than a century had been a steady 
source of wealth, but which then lay idle because the Apaches 
had beaten off the latest owners, who feared to return to 
their property. 

The Patties and their companions when attacked in turn 
by the Apaches gave them a sound beating, and forced them 
to agree to a solemn and binding treaty of peace. These 
things accomplished, Sylvester Pattie leased the mines from 
their owners, and soon had them on a profitable basis. James 
Pattie, however, did not find the life of a miner to his liking, 
and, although his father sought to dissuade him, shortly 
joined a party assembled by Ewing Young, then easily chief 
among the fur traders of the Southwest, and set out for the 
Gila. The trappers followed that stream to its junction with 
the Colorado, pushed north as far as the Sweetwater in what 
is now Central Wyoming, then turned south to Santa Fe, 
gathering a goodly harvest of furs on the way. 

But loss and disappointment awaited the younger Pattie 
at the end of his long journey through remote and unfamiliar 
regions. The governor of Santa F6, ruling that his license had 
expired, confiscated his furs, and he was forced to return 
empty handed to his father at Santa Rita. A week later he 
was off for the south, this time on a trapping trip into Chi- 
huahua. When he came back to Santa Rita at the end of 
three months he was told that his father had been robbed 
by an absconding Mexican whom he had trusted, and was 
again ready to take the trail. 

Accordingly in September, 1827, the Patties became mem- 
bers of a party of twenty-four men, led by George Yoimt, 
of whom more in another place, and once more set out to 
trap the Gila and the lower Colorado. Yount and the elder 
Pattie quarreled at the junction of the two rivers. There- 
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upon the two Patties, with six followers, separated from the 
main party, and, having built two or three dugout canoes, 
floated down the Colorado to a point near its mouth. Misled 
by the natives, they had expected to find a Spanish settle- 
ment at the mouth of the river. Instead, in their frail craft 
they threaded its lower courses only to emerge upon a for- 
bidding and uninhabited region. 

And the worst was yet to come, for when, pushing west- 
ward over alternating salt marsh and sandy waste, they on 
March 8, 1828, reached the Dominician mission of Santa 
Catalina, they were placed under arrest and sent as prisoners 
to San Diego. There, held in close confinement, the elder 
Pattie fell ill and died, nor was his son permitted to visit and 
comfort him in his last hours. James Pattie, swayed during 
the rest of his days by bitter hatred of the Mexican and all 
his ways, finally contrived to secure his own release, and, 
after a brief stay in the Russian settlements of the north; 
journeyed to Mexico City seeking redress for his grievances. 

No heed was paid to his claims by the Mexican author- 
ities, and after long waiting he made his way to Vera Cruz 
and thence by boat to New Orleans. The narrative we have 
been following ends with his return, still a young man, to the 
birthplace of his father in Kentucky. All that is known of the 
later years of James Pattie is that he was again in California 
in 1849 and probably died at or on his way to one of the 
mining camps of that state. His narrative is at times a mis- 
leading one, but as a whole it indicates a man of profound 
religious faith, in fact a latter-day Puritan, who, when faced 
with new perils, prayed to the God of his fathers, and kept 
his powder dry. There were few of that sort among the moun- 
tain men. 

The forgetfulness which so soon overtakes all but the 
greatest names has spared to us those of Jedediah Strong 
Smith, Thomas Fitzpatrick and Efit Carson — the first the 
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most unresting and venturesome, the second perhaps the 
ablest, and the third the most widely known of a remarkable 
group. Smith was born of New England parents in the Mo- 
hawk Valley in 1798, drifted to the West in his teens, and 
at St. Louis in March, 1823, joined a trapping expedition 
about to set out for the Yellowstone country. St. Louis was 
then a frontier town of less than five-thousand people, but 
^Iready the headquarters of the Rocky Mountain fur trade. 
(William H. Ashley, a leader in the military and political 
affairs of the newly created State of Missouri, was also a 
rising figure in the fur trade, and organizer of the party of 
which young Smith now became a member. 

James Bridger, later to attain a leading place in the trade, 
was already in Ashley’s employ, trapping on the Yellowstone 
and among those who kept Smith eompany in the slow ad- 
vance by keelboat up the Missouri were half a dozen young 
men whose names now have a meaning for every student of 
frontier history. Among them were James Clyman and 
William L. Sublette, the one from Virginia and the other 
from Kentucky, and both under thirty; Seth Grant, Hugh 
Glass and David E. Jackson, who was later to become the 
partner of Smith and Sublette, and twenty-four year old 
Thomas Fitzpatrick whose after career as trapper, trader, 
guide and government agent will be duly set forth in this 
chronicle. 

In the last days of May, Ashley and his men passed the 
Liouth of the Cheyenne, and reached the country of the 
hostile and dreaded Arikaras. In a surprise attack by the 
Indians at sunrise of June 2 twelve of the whites were slain 
and as many more wounded. Ashley retreated 110 miles to 
the mouth of the Teton, and sent to Fort Atkinson, just north 
of the present Omaha, for reinforcements. While he waited 
for the 250 soldiers duly despatched to his aid, with Colonel 
Henry Leavenworth in command, several bands of Sioux 
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appeared, eager to join in a campaign against their ancient 
enemies. 

And so on August 9 a combined force of 400 whites and 
700 Indians reached the neighborhood of the Arikara vil- 
lages. There followed a series of mishaps which ended in a 
humiliating fiasco. The Arikaras after a preliminary brush 
with an advance party of Sioux took refuge behind a picket 
enclosure; and while Leavenworth waited the arrival of the 
two six-pounders that were being brought up in keelboats 
before beginning an attack,]the Sioux, having plundered the 



Arikara cornfields, and stolen a dozen horses and mules from 
the trappers and troopers, set out for home. After desultory 
skirmishes, the Arikara chiefs promised good behavior and a 
restoration of stolen property, but in the night abandoned 
their villages and fled, intent when opportunity offered to 
resume their attacks on the whites, and bar their way to the 
haunts of the beaver. 

However, what at the moment was regarded as a shame- 
ful disaster, had unexpected issue in one of the most decisive 
events in the history of the fur trade. Ashley, with all his 
plans for the moment brought to naught, prepared to re- 
turn to St. Louis, but first took steps to repair his waning 
fortrmes. The trappers sent out from St. Louis had long been 
fired by the tales that came to them of the fabulous wealth of 
beaver to be had on the farther side of the Rockies in the 
valley of the Spanish or Green River in the western part of 
what is now Wyoming. Ashley had planned to reach and tap 
this source of wealth by the long and roundabout course of 
the Missouri, the Yellowstone and the Big Horn, and with 
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this avenue closed to him he decided to send a party west to 
the country of the Crows, and thence across the Great Divide 
to the Spanish River. 

Ashley chose for this perilous journey into the unknown a 
picked body of eleven men, captained by Jedediah Strong 
Smith and with Thomas Fitzpatrick second in command. 
What remained of his original following had dropped down 
the Missouri to Fort Kiowa, a post of the American Fur 
Company not far from the present town of Chamberlain, 
South Dakota, and from that point in late September Smith 
and his ten companions set out on their historic journey. 
The factor at Fort Kiowa had loaned them a guide and 
horses, and thus equipped they had reached the upper waters 
of the Cheyenne, a little way south and west of the Black 
Hills, when their progress was halted in a startling and un- 
expected way. 

Marching in single file with Smith at their head, they had 
just emerged from a strip of bushy bottom land into an 
open glade, when a huge grizzly pounced upon the leader 
and bore him to earth. Before he could be rescued and the 
bear killed, several of his ribs were broken and his head badly 
lacerated. A man of iron will. Smith submitted without a 
murmur to the rude surgery of one of his companions, and 
ten days later was able to resume active command of the 
party. Crossing the watershed between the Cheyenne and 
Powder rivers, they foxmd their first beaver in the waters of 
the latter stream, and trapped with profit until the middle 
of November. 

Then, packing their furs on horseback. Smith and his 
companions crossed the Big Horn Range and ascended Wind 
River until at the northern base of what is now called Fre- 
mont’s Peak they came upon a village of Crows. Here they 
rested and hunted buffalo, and from their hosts learned how 
to reach the pass that led to the Green River. Late in Febru- 
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ary, 1824, they set forth to find it. Their way led down to 
the mouth of Wind River, and then southward up the Popo 
Agie. It was bitter cold, but they pushed ahead until they 
reached the Sweetwater. There they found good water, tim- 
ber for shelter, dry wood for fuel and an abxmdance of game 
for food; and there they rested for a fortnight. 

When they again broke camp it was to foUow the Sweet- 
water for a few miles and then head west toward the Great 
Divide. At the end of a week, they came on an early March 
day in 1824 upon streams flowing westward, and realized 
that without knowing it they had reached the summit of 
South Pass, which for nearly half a century was to be the 
most important route to the Pacific. Later in the same month 
they reached Green River, and during the weeks that fol- 
lowed piled up a store of furs. Then, in the last days of June, 
it was decided that Smith and most of the men should re- 
main in the mountains ready to resume trapping in the fall, 
while Fitzpatrick and two others should take their peltries 
to the Missouri, report to Ashley and return with supplies. 

Fitzpatrick, after many adventures, reached Fort Atkin- 
son in September, and soon Ashley, waiting in St. Louis, 
learned that Smith and his men had found a new and more 
direct route to the Pacific, and at the same time had laid 
for him the foundations of the very substantial fortune with 
which less than three years later he was to retire from the 
fur trade. Meanwhile, Smith and those who remained with 
him, piled up stores of fur and at the same time thoroughly 
explored the country lying west of Green River. In the sum- 
mer of 1826 Ashley transferred his interests to the newly 
formed firm of Smith, Jackson and Sublette, and later in the 
same year the senior partner set out on another of the path- 
breaking journeys which was to give him enduring fame. 

Starting from the rendezvous near the present Ogden, 
Utah, Smith with fifteen men made his way to Utah Lake, 
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and thence late in August southwesterly to the Mojave vil- 
lages on the Colorado, and across the desert by way of Cajon 
Pass and San Bernardino to San Gabriel Mission in Southern 
California. After a stay in San Diego, in February, 1827, he 
pushed north to the Stanislaus, and leaving his party en- 
camped on that stream, with two companions on May 20 
essayed a successful crossing of the Sierras. Then, braving 
the unknown Nevada desert, he joined his partners in the 
summer of 1827 at Bear Lake, near the present Laketown, 
Utah. Soon with a party of nineteen men and two Indian 
women he was again on his way south, retracing his route of 
the previous year. 

In a treacherous attack by the Mohaves on the east bank 
of the Colorado nine of the party were slain, and the two 
women and all of the supplies captured. Beset by thirst, 
hunger and heat, the survivors made their way over the 
desert, and at the end of ten days reached San Gabriel. There 
Smith secured fresh supplies, and, leaving two of his men at 
the mission, in due time joined the party waiting for him on 
the Stanislaus. His troubles, however, were not ended, for 
during a visit to the mission and presidio of San Jose he was 
arrested, and, after a fortnight’s confinement conveyed to 
Monterey, temporary capital of the province. There some 
American ship captains intervened in his behalf, and when, 
on November 15, he bound himself to leave the country he 
was released from custody. He found his combined party of 
twenty-one men at the presidio of San Francisco, and early 
in February, 1828, set out for the interior. In mid-April he 
decided not to attempt a crossing of the Sierras, and instead 
to head for the Oregon Country by way of the coast. The 
party moved slowly northward, gathering furs, but on July 
14, 1828, on the Umpqua Eiver in what is now Douglas 
County, Oregon, while Smith was absent from camp, they 
were attacked by Indians, whom they had regarded as 
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friendly, and only the leader and two of his men escaped with 
their lives. John Turner, one of the survivors, found Smith, 
and after weeks of weary travel the two men succeeded in 
reaching Fort Vancouver on the Columbia. There they 
found the other survivor, Arthur Black, and there Dr. John 
McLoughlin of the Hudson’s Bay Company gave them food, 
clothing and shelter. Then Smith and Black, setting out on 
March 12, 1829, made their way up the Columbia to Fort 
Walla Walla, and thence to Pierre’s Hole, the present Teton 
Basin, Idaho, where they were met by a party that had been 
sent out to search for them. 

Smith, as head of the firm of Smith, Jackson and Sublette, 
now took charge of its affairs and managed them to such good 
effect that in August, 1830, he and his partners, each with a 
competence at his command, were ready to leave the moun- 
tains. They sold their interests to a group headed by Fitz- 
patrick and Bridger, who adopted the name of the Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company, and loading their supply wagons 
with 190 packs of furs set out for St. Louis. There Jackson 
and Sublette without delay made ready to enter the Santa 
Fe trade which was fast assuming substantial proportions, 
and on May 4, 1831, with a caravan they left Independence 
on their first trip to the Southwest, a trip which was to have 
a tragic ending for Smith, who, having bought an outfit for 
two of his brothers, went along to help them manage the 
business. 

Fitzpatrick, who had come from the moimtains for sup- 
plies and who had fallen in with his former associates at 
Lexington, Missouri, kept them company as the guest of his 
old friend Smith. It was arranged that when they reached 
Santa Fe Fitzpatrick should buy from them the supplies he 
needed, along with pack animals to carry them to their 
destination in the north. There were eighty-seven men and 
twenty-three wagons in the caravan, but for all of them it 
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was unknown country beyond the Arkansas, which they 
forded just west of the present Dodge City. 

Ahead of them stretched the Jornada, sixty miles of water- 
less desert, the heat of late May giving a sharper edge to the 
south wind which beat full in the faces of the travelers, while 
to make matters worse the criss-cross tramp of unnumbered 
thousands of buffalo had wiped out the trail made by the 
wagons of the previous year. On the third day after leaving 
the Arkansas, wracked by thirst and half blinded by wind 
and stm, the advance party divided, some going one and some 
another way in search of water. Smith and Fitzpatrick 
headed south, following what they believed to be the trail, 
until they sighted, a few miles ahead of them, broken ground 
which to Smith’s trained eye promised a spring or a water 
course. 

And so while Smith pushed ahead Fitzpatrick halted and 
waited for the main company. Spy glass in hand he watched 
his friend climb a low hill and disappear from view, and that 
on May 31 was the last glimpse of Jedediah Smith had by 
any white man. Soon the main party came up, and pushing 
on a few miles reached the north fork of the Cimarron and 
shallow pools of water which saved the lives of all of them. 
Long and careful searching yielded no trace of Smith, and, 
after a short rest, the party continued on their way. When 
they reached Santa F4 on July 4 Mexican traders showed 
them Smith’s rifle and silver-mounted pistols which they had 
purchased from a band of Comanches. It is probable that 
his slayers had crept upon Smith as he and his horse were 
drinking from a pool in the bed of the Cimarron; that one of 
them had pierced him in the back with a lance, and that, al- 
though mortally wounded, he had shot one or more of them 
with his rifle and pistols before he sank to earth. 

AH contemporary accounts agree that Smith was a bom 
leader, and there is little doubt that had length of years 
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been granted bim be would bave played a noteworthy part 
in tbe bistory of tbe West. “He was,” writes William Waldo, 
a fellow trader, “a bold, outspoken and consistent Christian, 
tbe first and only one among the early Rocky Mountain 
trappers and hunters. No one who knew him well doubted 
tbe sincerity of his piety. He had become a communicant 
of tbe Methodist church before leaving his home in New 
York, and in St. Louis he never failed to occupy a place in 
the church of his choice, while he gave generously to all ob- 
jects connected with the religion which he professed and 
loved. Besides being an adventurer and a hero, a trader and 
a Christian, he was himself inclined to literary pursuits and 
had prepared a geography and atlas of the Rocky Mountain 
region, extending perhaps to the Pacific; but his death oc- 
curred before its publication.” Despite his years in the 
wilderness Smith had little love for the life men led there. 
“Instead of finding a Leather Stocking,” writes a young 
man who saw him in St. Louis in November, 1830, “I met a 
well bred, intelligent and Christian gentleman, who repressed 
my youthful ardor and fancied pleasures for the life of a 
trapper and mountaineer by informing me that if I went into 
the Rocky Mountains the chances were much greater in 
favor of meeting death than of finding restoration to health, 
and that if I escaped the former and secured the latter, the 
probabilities were that I would be ruined for anything else 
in life than such things as would be agreeable to the passions 
of a semi-savage.” 

Thomas Fitzpatrick, called by the Indians Broken Hand 
and later White Hair, was bom in Ireland in 1799, and in his 
seventeenth year came to America. He did not remain long 
in New York, but soon made his way to the Middle West 
where, having at command the fundamentals of a soimd edu- 
cation, he f oimd employment as a clerk in the Indian trade, 
and in the spring of 1823 joined the expedition Ashley was 
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forming for the Yellowstone country. It has already been 
told how, as second in command to Smith, he played a lead- 
ing part in the discovery of South Pass. 

Fitzpatrick’s first sojourn in the mountains covered an 
unbroken period of seven years. In the course of it, he be- 
came master of all the arts of the trapper and trader, and 
finally as head of the Rocky Moimtain Fur Company di- 
rected the most powerful and for a time the most profitable 
organization of its kind. Soon, however, Fitzpatrick and 
his associates found their supremacy disputed by the agents 
and superior resources of the American Fur Company. In the 
end the concern with the longest purse won, and Fitzpatrick 
became an employee of his whilom rival, but not before he 
had placed to his credit one of the most stirring incidents in 
the history of the fur trade. 

At an early stage of his career as a trapper the bursting of 
a rifle took off a finger and otherwise crippled his left hand. 
Thereafter he was known to the Indians as Broken Hand. 
A few years later, when his contest with the American Fur 
Company was nearing a climax, he one day set out alone 
from a point in the valley of the Sweetwater, east of South 
Pass, intent on reaching an appointed rendezvous at Pierre’s 
Hole ahead of his rivals. Using two fleet horses as alternating 
mounts, and riding at top speed for hours at a stretch, he 
had crossed South Pass and the Big Sandy and was ap- 
proaching Green River when he was confronted by a band 
of Grosventres, and knew that he must race for his life. 

Fitzpatrick, always coolest in the hour of imminent peril, 
loosed one of his horses and on the other headed for a nearby 
mountain. Half way up a steep path that led to the sum- 
mit, his mount gave out under the strain. He abandoned it, 
and ran on, followed by the Indians, who had also dis- 
mounted and left their horses behind them. Finding a hole 
in the rocks, as his pursuers slowly gained on him, he crept 
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into it, and hastily closed its mouth with sticks and leaves. 
The Indians passed his hiding place without finding it, and, 
there, with furtive ventures into the open to determine if the 
coast was clear, he lay for a night and a day. 

The second night Fitzpatrick descended the moimtain, 
and pushing forward until daybreak concluded that he was 
beyond the range of pursuit. Hardships of the most trying 
sort, however, were still ahead of him. He feared to fire his 
rifle at game, and so pushed on with roots and berries his 
only food. It was days before, faint and despairiag, he fell in 
with two half breeds who had been sent from Pierre’s Hole to 
find him; and when, safe in camp, he agaia looked into a mir- 
ror it was to discover that his hair had turned perfectly 
white. And in no long time to his Indian name of Broken 
Hand was added that of White Hair. 

When his days as a trapper and trader were ended Fitz- 
patrick found other important labors awaiting him. In 1835 
he guided through South Pass the first missionaries and their 
wives sent out to Oregon, and six years later he acted as 
guide to the first emigrant train to follow what was soon to be 
known as the Oregon Trail. In 1843 he was Fremont’s right 
hand in the Pathfinder’s second expedition to the Pacific 
Coast, and in 1846 he guided the Army of the West under 
Kearny to Santa Fe. 

Finally in August, 1846, Fitzpatrick’s preeminent fitness 
prompted his appointment as head of a newly created Indian 
agency, with jurisdiction over the tribes of the upper plains 
and mountain country, including the Edowas, Comanches, 
Cheyennes, Arapahoes and Sioux. A total of 3,300 warriors 
with their families thus came under his care, and for seven 
and a half years he safeguarded the interests of government 
and ward with an ability, a fine regard for truth and fair 
dealing, and an unerring knowledge of the Indian com- 
manded by no other government official of his period. Fitz- 
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Patrick’s outstanding acHevement as Indian agent was the 
planning and execution of a general treaty with the tribes of 
the plains, which in September, 1851, caused 10,000 Indians 
to assemble at Fort Laramie, the greatest gathering of its 
kind in the history of the West. 

Fitzpatrick was one of the few mountain men who failed 
to take Indian wives, as was the custom of the time and re- 
gion, but in 1849, at the age of fifty, he married Margaret, 
the half-breed daughter of John Poisal, a French-Canadian 
trader among the Arapahoes; and the 
son of one of the children born of this 
union served with Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders in the Spanish-American War. 

In the opening days of 1854 Fitzpat- 
rick’s duties as Indian agent carried him 
to the capital. There a severe cold de- 
veloped into an attack of pneumonia, 
and after a brief illness he passed from life. He was buried in 
the Congressional Cemetery at Washington, and there he 
rests in an unmarked grave. In cool and balanced judgment, 
and in the imswerving integrity which is the basis of char- 
acter he was an epic figure without an equal among the 
mountain men. 

Kit Carson, ten years younger than Fitzpatrick who 
helped to train him in wilderness ways, early became the 
hero of a legend, which, growing with the years, has over- 
shadowed the fame of most of his fellows, and there is little 
doubt that he was for long easily the most useful man in the 
Southwest. Bom in Madison County, Kentucky, on Christ- 
mas Day, 1809, and carried when a babe in arms to the 
Boone’s Lick country of Missouri, he drifted while still a 
youth to the more remote frontier, and before he was twenty- 
two trapped in Arizona and parts of California with Ewing 
Yoimg and the latter’s followers. 
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At Taos in the late summer of 1881 Carson fell in with 
Fitzpatrick and promptly agreed to accompany him to the 
northern trapping grounds. There he quickly completed his 
training as a trapper, and until its great days ended about 
1838 he was a figure of steadily growing note in the fur 
trade. The latest of Carson’s many biographers styles him 
“the happy warrior,” and there is ample evidence that he 
was always an eager and buoyant participant in all the 
labors and pastimes of his fellows. The taking of human life, 
when occasion demanded, he quietly accepted as an inevita- 
ble part of the day’s work. He fought a quarrelsome French 
giant on horseback with pistols, seriously wounding if not 
killing his antagonist; it is known that before he was thirty- 
two he had slain nineteen men, and during his latter years 
he no doubt accounted for as many more; but he never 
picked a quarrel, and never took life except when his own 
might have been the price of doubt or delay. 

Ruxton gives a graphic picture of Carson in early man- 
hood. “Last in height,” writes the Englishman, “but first in 
every quality that constitutes excellence in a mountaineer, 
whether of indomitable courage or perfect indifference to 
death or danger — with an iron frame capable of withstand- 
ing hunger, thirst, heat, cold, fatigue and hardships of every 
kind — of wonderful presence of mind, and endless resource 
in time of peril — with the instinct of an animal and the 
moral courage of a man — who was ‘taller’ for his inches 
than Kit Carson, paragon of mountaineers? Small in stature 
and slenderly limbed, but with muscles of wire, with a fair 
complexion and quiet intelligent features, to look at Edt none 
would suppose that the mild-looking being before him was an 
incarnate devil in an Indian fight, and had raised more hair 
from head of Redskins, than any two men in the western 
country; and yet, thirty winters had scarcely planted a line 
or a furrow on his clean-shaven face.” 
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Prior to 1832, as already noted, all the finest hats were 
made of beaver. In that year the silk hat was invented, and 
slowly yet surely caught and held the fancy of smart dressers 
on both sides of the sea. As a result the price of beaver fell 
steadily from year to year; in 1838 the skin that in an earlier 
time had sold for six dollars commanded only a fraction of 
that sum, and Carson and his fellow trappers realized that 
they must find other ways to earn a hvelihood. Kit first be- 
came buffalo hunter for Bent’s Fort, and a few years later — 
the Indian maiden whom he had early taken to wife without 
benefit of clergy having become a part of the past — ^he mar- 
ried a Mexican girl of Taos, which thereafter he regarded as 
his home. In 1842 and again in 1843, he served as guide to 
Fremont in the first two exploring expeditions which intro- 
duced the western country to the people of the East and won 
for their leader the title of the Pathfinder; and he was Fre- 
mont’s most trusted lieutenant in the expedition that in 1846 
had eventful issue in the conquest of Cahfornia. 

The same year Carson guided Kearny in his march from 
New Mexico to the Pacific Coast. In the winter of 1863-64, 
having discharged many sizable jobs in the meanwhile, he 
captained a party which conquered the Navajos after three 
governments had failed in efforts to subdue them. To the 
same period belonged his appointment as agent to the New 
Mexican Utes, and while discharging the duties of that oflSce, 
he also earned money for the support of his wife and grow- 
ing family by conducting a ranch on the Rayado, where he 
bred horses and mules for sale to the government and to 
traders. His last important public service was performed in 
November, 1864, when as a colonel of volunteers at the head 
of 450-odd men in what is known as the battle of the Adobe 
Walls, on the Canadian River in the Panhandle of Texas, he 
fought and held off three-thousand Comanches, Kiowas and 
Arapahoes, bent upon the undoing of his command. 
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Only once during these years did Carson again enjoy to 
the full the delights of his youth. There is a well-authenti- 
cated tradition that in the spring of 1852 he brought together 
for the last time a group of his old companions of the beaver 
trail — eighteen in all. They rode from Taos into the moun- 
tains, there to trap many skins, for the beaver, unmolested 
for years, were again plentiful, and by the campfire of nights, 
during wanderings which led them to the Laramie Plains 
and back again to New Mexico, sang the songs, told the 
stories and played the jokes that had delighted them in the 
days that were gone never to return. Then they disbanded, 
and in sober silence went their separate ways. 

Carson’s health which had long been failing broke com- 
pletely in 1868, soon after the death of his wife in child- 
birth, and leaving his children in the care of friends he sought 
and found at Old Fort Lyon a fitting refuge for his last days. 
When informed that the end was near, he waved aside the 
warnings of the post physician, ate freely of a favorite dish 
which he had been told would be fatal to him, and then 
calling an old comrade to his bedside, calmly swapped yarns 
until his breath failed him. His grave is beside that of his 
Mexican wife at Taos. 

One of the last of the mountain men to pass to his final 
account was Pichens Lacey Wootton, in old age known to 
his familiars as Uncle Dick. Bom in 1816 in Mecklenburg 
County, Virginia, where he grew to six feet four of stalwart 
manhood, he drifted to the West at the age of nineteen, and 
there, despite his youth, quickly forged his way to leadership 
among the moxmtain men. HKs first important task was to 
lead from St. Louis into the country of the Sioux a party of 
thirteen men and ten wagons loaded with powder, lead, 
knives, beads and other trade goods. The Sioux in those days 
were friendly to the white man, and, with a beaver skin 
worth $15 bought for thirty cents in trade, the expedition 
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yielded the young trader and those who had sent him forth 
a generous profit. 

Wootton spent the winter of 1836 at Bent’s Fort, and in the 
following spring joined a party of seventeen which for nine 
months trapped the Rio Grande and other streams. The fall 
of 1837 found him back in St. Louis with furs that brought 
him $4,000 in cash. With this goodly sum in his pocket, he 
planned at first to return to his Virginia home, but in the end 
the lure of the mountains was not to be resisted, and early in 
1838 he set out on another expedition which was to last two 
years and span five thousand miles of wilderness. There were 
thirteen white men and six Indians in the party, and, al- 
though powder, lead and traps were the only supplies they 
carried with them and their way lay through an unmapped 
country, fifteen of them returned alive. 

They followed the Arkansas to its source in Colorado and, 
crossing the Great Divide to Green River, pushed up that 
stream into what is now Western Wyoming. Then, moving 
westward, they trapped the Salmon and Snake rivers, often 
having to fight hostile Indians, and descending the Columbia 
by easy stages to Vancouver, they sold their furs at the post 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. More months of travel 
and trapping up and down valleys, rivers and along moun- 
tain streams, not always with satisfying results, brought 
them to the Pacific at San Luis Obispo in California. Yet 
another short push southward, and then ascending the Colo- 
rado and the Gila into Arizona by way of Utah, they reached 
New Mexico and their journey’s end. 

On the way two of Wootton’s comrades were killed in a 
battle with the Indians. A poisoned arrow brought death in 
fearful form to a third, while a fourth was ambushed and 
slain by the Paiutes. August Claymore, the oldest man in 
the party, when alone on his trapline, was surprised and 
beaten over the head with clubs by a band of Snakes, who 
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left tiim for dead. His comrades, searching for him, found 
what they believed to be his corpse, and one of them gave a 
clean suit of clothes to assure him seemly burial. A grave had 
been dug and the body was about to be consigned to it when 
the supposed dead man sat up and demanded a drink of 
water. He made a quick recovery, and for the rest of his days 
proudly boasted that he had worn out his burial suit. 

Wootton, when the great days of the fur trade ended, 
became a man of all work on the frontier. He served for a 
time as game hunter for Bent’s Fort, and, with a pack train 
and a gang of butchers to keep him company, frequently 
killed as many as thirty buffalo in a day. He was always alert 
to the main chance, and when the rush to California was at 
flood drove a flock of sheep from New Mexico to the mining 
camps, keeping clear of the Apaches, and returning with 
$44,000 in gold and drafts. Now and again his services were 
sought by the government, and when in the opening days of 
1847 Doniphan made his famous march from El Paso del 
Norte to Chihuahua, it was Wootton who did not fail in the 
difficult task assigned him of finding water for 800 men in 
the Mexican desert. 

In the course of time Wootton married a Mexican woman 
and settled in Taos, but soon tired of the life of a homemaker 
and homekeeper, and, after a long and fruitless search for the 
lost mines of the Sandia Mountains, settled in New Mexico, 
where he made money from a toll road over Raton Pass 
which later became the route of the Santa Fe, and prospered 
as a farmer and cattle raiser. His death in 1908, at the ripe 
age of ninety-two, marked the end of an era, and the passing 
also of the last of a tribe of mighty men. 
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y Y HEN the nineteenth centtny began a 
thousand miles of plains and mountains separated the Span- 
ish outposts in what is now New Mexico from what was then 
the American frontier. There were Trench trappers and 
traders on the B-io Grande as early as 1717 with headquarters 
at Taos, easy of access both from the Rocky Mountains and 
from the great plains. After them in 177S came John Rowzee 
Peyton, an unwilling visitor and the first Anglo-American, of 
whom there is record, to enter Santa F6. 

Peyton’s story is a romantic one. A well-born native of 
Virginia and a graduate of William and Mary College, in 
May, 1773, at the age of twenty-one, he voyaged to the West 
Indies on business for his father. In Jamaica he lost his heart 


and plighted his troth to a yoimg woman from Virginia. 
Then, his mission accomplished, he sailed by way of New 
Orleans for Florida. A Spanish gunboat captured his vessel, 
the Swan, and he and his companions, falsely charged with 
piracy, were, after gross mistreatment, landed at the mouth 
of the Rio Grande. Thence they were conducted, most of the 
way on foot, to Santa Fe, and in December, 1773, thrown 
into jail, with little prospect of an early trial. 
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The jailer’s daughter, however, fell in love with Peyton’s 
Indian servant, and at the end of the second month helped 
man and master to effect an escape. This accomplished, the 
trio managed to secure horses and equipment, and after a 
daring and perilous journey across the plains, in May, 1774, 
reached St. Louis. From that town, Peyton in due course 
made his way to his home in Virginia, met again and mar- 
ried the young woman whom he had courted in Jamaica, and 
became with the years a leading citizen of his state. All of 
which John Lewis Peyton, in 1867, set forth in a book of rare 
interest entitled. The Adventures of My Grandfather. 

After Peyton’s forced visit a generation passed before 
another American of consequence found his way into the 
Spanish Southwest. On July 15th, 1806, however, Zebulon 
Montgomery Pike, a young army officer of a romantic turn 
of mind, and who found delight in remote and unfamiliar 
places, set out from Bellefontaine Landing near the mouth 
of the Missouri to explore the region watered by the Arkan- 
sas and Red rivers. The real purpose of Pike’s journey is still 
a subject of dispute, but there is now little doubt that, how- 
ever cleverly disguised, what he was undertaking, at the 
instance of his superior, General James Wilkinson, was a 
military reconnoissance of New Mexico. 

Be this as it may, on January 28th, 1807, Pike reached the 
Rio Grande near its junction with the Conjelos, where he 
began building a stockade and where on February 26th he 
and his party were arrested by a superior force of Spanish 
troops, and conducted by way of Santa F6 to Chihuahua for 
examination. Most of the Americans were released after some 
months, a few remaini n g in prison for a longer time, and, at 
the end of another hard march across the desert by way of 
San Antonio, on July 1st, were surrendered to the Ameri- 
can authorities at Natchitoches, on the Louisiana frontier. 
While in Santa F^ Pike had learned of the presence there of 
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several men from the American settlements, and had talked, 
among others, with James Pursley, or Purcell, of Bards- 
town, Kentucky, an unusual character who deserves a mod- 
est place of his own in the history of the Southwest. Pursley 
had reached the mountains in 1802, and after perilous wan- 
derings in which he had picked up some gold nuggets, in 1805 
arrived in Santa Fe, where Pike found him working as a 
carpenter, but keen to return to the United States. Then he 
disappears from view. 

Pike’s untoward experiences gave him a clear idea of the 
market New Mexico would offer if a reasonably safe and easy 
way could be found to reach it. Its residents, Spanish and 
Indian, had goods of value, but there were no opportimities 
to exchange them for other wares. Hundreds of miles sepa- 
rated them from Mexico City and Vera Cruz, which could 
be reached only over roads usually impassable except for 
mule trains. Silks, silver-plate and other expensive articles 
of little bulk were the only commodities that could stand the 
cost of transport from Vera Cruz to Santa F4 and yield a 
reasonable profit. 

And so, the people of New Mexico, themselves rmable or 
unwilling to manufacture any of the things that supply 
household needs and comforts, were compelled for long 
periods to do without them. The opportunity thus offered 
to the American trader. Pike who had taken voluminous 
notes both before and during his captivity, dwelt upon at 
length in the account of his travels which he wrote and pub- 
lished two years after his return. His stories of the high 
prices and profitable markets existing in the Southwest found 
ready believers, and when rumors reached the States of the 
revolt led by Don Manuel Hidalgo in September, 1810, and 
the setting up of a republic in Mexico, which coidd be reason- 
ably depended upon to abolish restrictions of trade, a party 
of a dozen traders, led by Robert McKnight, equipped a pack 
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train and set out in April, 1812, from St. Louis on the long 
journey to Santa 

The revolt, however, was suppressed while the adven- 
turers were still on their way across the plains, and when 
they reached Santa Fd they were arrested by the Spanish 
authorities, and without delay sent to Chihuahua to serve 
sentences which kept some of them in jail for a decade. Nor 
were they released until an independent Mexico displaced 
Spain and removed some of the existing barriers against the 
foreigner and his goods. After their release, James Baird, one 
of McKhight’s companions, settled in El Paso and, for- 
getting the hardships of an earlier time, became a Mexican 
citizen to such good effect that in October, 1826, the year 
of his death, he is foimd in a letter to the chief official of the 
El Paso district contending that “foreigners” be excluded 
from Mexico so that “we Mexicans may peaceably profit by 
the goods with which the merciful God has been pleased to 
enrich our soil.” 

When in the late summer of 1821 news of another Mexican 
revolt reached the Missouri, Captain William Becknell, 
chancing a favorable reception from that country’s new 
rulers, hastily loaded a pack train with a small stock of goods, 
and, despite the lateness of the season and the warning of 
friends, on September 1st, set out from Arrow Rock near 
Franklin, for Santa Fe. The venture proved a safe and profit- 
able one and the late winter of 1822 found Becknell back 
in St. Louis, ready to invest his gains in more goods and to 
lead a second and larger party westward over the Trail. 
Time has spared us an interesting side light on the return of 
Becknell’s first party. “My father saw them unload when 
they returned,” says H. H. Harris, as quoted by George P. 
Moorehouse, “and when their rawhide packages of silver 
dollars were dumped on the sidewalk one of the men cut the 
thongs and the money spilled out, and, clinking on the stone 
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pavement, rolled into the gutter. Everyone was excited and 
the next spring another expedition was sent out. To show 
what profits were made I remember one young lady, Miss 
Fanny Marshall, who put $60 in the expedition and her 
brother brought back $900 as her share.” 

Meanwhile on May 10th, 1821, a party headed by Thomas 
James and John McKnight, had departed from St. Louis 
with a keelboat load of goods, planning to reach Santa Fe by 
way of the Arkansas and Canadian rivers. James was a bank- 
rupt trader who sought in this way to repair his broken 
fortunes, while McKnight, a prosperous merchant of St. 
Louis, was intent on the rescue of his brother Robert, whom, 
he feared, had not yet been released from his long confine- 
ment at Chihuahua. Thirty miles beyond the mouth of the 
Cimarron the party had to abandon their boat, and to pur- 
chase from the Osage Indians horses with which to complete 
their journey to Santa F6. Hardships and losses beset them 
on the way, and they were compelled to part with the greater 
portion of their goods before they reached Santa Fe. 

While James vainly sought to sell the remainder at a 
profit, McKnight continued on to Chihuahua, and finding 
his brother in due time returned with him to Santa Fe. Then 
what was left of the original party proceeded to Taos, and 
from that point, with horses and mules, began their return 
journey, arriving in July at St. Louis, poor in pocket but rich 
in experience. Twenty-four years later James wrote and pub- 
lished an account of his journeyings, which, despite minor 
inaccuracies, affords an arresting picture of the Southwest at 
the fateful moment of the overthrow of Spanish power in 
Mexico. James and Becknell were in Santa Fe at the same 
time, but for some unexplained reason neither makes any 
reference to the other. 

The American frontier had now advanced to a point be- 
yond the Missouri, and river steamers plying between Pitts- 
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burgh and FranHin or Independence, with their regular 
service and moderate freight rates, had brought the markets 
of the Atlantic seaboard nearer to Santa Fe than Vera Cruz 
had been in an earlier time. Conditions were thus ripe for 
trade with Upper Mexico to take root and flourish. And so 
the spring of 1822 saw the birth of the Santa Fe Trail. It 
had been doubted whether wagons could be hauled without 
breakdowns and delays over the rough and uneven stretches 
of the so-called American Desert, but when Becknell, leaving 
Arrow Rock on May 22nd, piloted three of them through to 
Santa F6 without accident, they forthwith took the place 
of the mule train, which limited profits by limiting the 
amount of goods that could be transported on a given trip. 
Each spring after 1822 witnessed the assembling, first at 
Franklin and later at Independence, of an ever lengthening 
caravan prepared to take the trail for Santa Fe. 

First came dealers with horses and mules for sale to the 
traders; after them harness makers with a fresh supply of 
saddlery, and finally wheelrights and blacksmiths who 
opened shops to build new wagons or repair old ones. The 
last days of April brought the steamboats from New Orleans 
and Pittsburgh with arms and ammunition and stocks of 
goods for the waiting traders, and early in May the season’s 
caravan got under way. Proceeding singly or in pairs to 
Council Grove, 150 miles from the Missouri border, the 
traders from that point kept together as a measure of pro- 
tection against possible Indian attacks, at night camping 
with their stock inside a corral made by placing their wagons 
end to end in a circle or hollow square. This procedure was 
followed until they neared Taos or Las Vegas, not far from 
their journey’s end. Then, each trader moved by a common 
impulse, a race began to see who should be first to reach 
Santa Fe and its waiting market. 

In 1827 Fort Leavenworth was established on the west 
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bank of the Missouri at a point from which it was easy to 
despatch troops to police the border and protect the Trail. 
And when there was need for it an escort was provided for 
the Santa Fe traders. Thus in 1829 four companies of in- 
fantry under Major Bennett Eiley, from whom in after years 
Fort Riley, Kansas, was to take its name, joined the caravan 
at Council Grove and marched with it to the Mexican border 
on the Arkansas. At Chouteau’s Island the troopers waited 
for the traders until their return in the early fall, and then 
kept them 'company back to 
Council Grove. There was sharp 
criticism in certam quarters of 
this costly use of the military to 
protect a private venture whose 
yearly profits at that time did 
not exceed $120,000; but these 
complaints were of Httle prac- 
tical effect, for the traders had at the seats of the mighty a 
vigilant and doughty champion in Thomas Hart Benton, 
who in 1821 entered the Senate from Missouri, and who dur- 
ing thirty years of weighty service in that body was at all 
times the chief advocate and guardian of the growth and 
expansion of the American West, which from the first he 
devoutly believed to be an inevitable and needful part of 
our national destiny. 

Prompted by Benton, Congress in 1825 voted money for 
the survey and making as far as the Mexican boundary on 
the Arkansas of a road to Santa Fe, an artery of trade which 
enthusiasts in advance of their time vainly dreamed of push- 
ing eastward to a junction with the Cumberland or National 
Road at Wheehng. The route of the Santa F6 Trail, as de- 
termined by Joseph C. Brown, the surveyor selected for the 
purpose, ran in an almost direct line from Independence on 
the Missouri to the great northern bend of the Arkansas, be- 
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tween the reserves lately assigned to the Kaw and Osage 
Indians. These tribes, also in 18S5, agreed to treaties which 
pledged them not to molest the Santa Fe traders. Except for 
an occasional raid by younger braves, whom their elders 
foxmd it difficult to control, this pledge was kept, and the 
Santa Pe trade continued to grow from year to year. 

In 1881 Josiah Gregg, a native of Missouri and the future 
historian of the Trail, seeking health by a change of climate, 
made his first trip across the plains to Santa Fe. In subse- 
quent summers and by various routes Gregg, who had been 
quick to discern the opportunities for gain thus offered 
shrewd and daring merchants, made three other profitable 
journeys to New Mexico. Then he retired with his gains to 
write, and in 1841 to publish, with the aid of John Bigelow, 
in two modest volumes, The Commerce of the Prairies, or The 
Journal of a Santa FS Trader, one of the few first-hand works 
of solid merit and distinctive charm dealing with the history 
of the Southwest. Gregg was a thoughtful and observant man 
who studied Mexican life with a discerning eye. He was also 
careful in his collection of facts and accurate in his analysis 
of them; and his volumes have been the ones most freely 
drawn upon by subsequent writers on the subject. 

Gregg’s last days demand a word. In 1849 he joined the 
rush to California, and in the fall of that year from a point 
on the Trinity River led a party westward across the moun- 
tains to the Pacific and the discovery of Humboldt Bay. 
Many hardships were encormtered in the course of this 
journey; Gregg’s strength failed him while attempting with 
some of his companions to recross the mountains to the 
Sacramento Valley, and he died on February 25th, 1850, 
near Clear Lake in what is now Lake County, California. 
There he was “buried according to the custom of the prai- 
ries,” to borrow one of his own expressions. “These funerals,” 
he writes, “are usually performed in a very summary man- 
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ner. A grave is dug in a convenient spot, and the corpse with 
no other shroud than its own clothes, and only a blanket for 
coffin, is consigned to earth. The grave is then fiUed up with 
stones or poles, as safeguard against the voracious wolves 
of the prairies.” And so ended the life of Josiah Gregg, mer- 
chant and explorer. 

The route to Santa Fe most frequented in Gregg’s time 
began, as already stated, at Coimcil Grove, to which point, 
one after another the traders each spring made their way 
from Independence. There the several units formed a whole 
and elected a captain imder whom were lieutenants to exe- 
cute his commands, the other members of the company being 
divided into guards and watches for the hazardous trip 
through the Indian country. The first stage beyond Council 
Grove led across treeless prairies to the great bend of the 
Arkansas, 270 miles from Independence. Then the Trail 
kept close to that river for about fifty miles, passing Pawnee 
Rock and Chouteau’s Island on the way, but at the hun- 
dredth meridian, not far from the present Dodge City, 
headed southwestward to the Cimarron branch of the 
Arkansas River. 

The traders were now in an arid country, with springs few 
and far between, and thirst and exhaustion frequently the 
lot of both men and animals. Now and again the oxen of a 
caravan reached Santa Fe so weak for lack of water that they 
could barely stand. Sometimes a caravan, instead of leaving 
the Arkansas at the hundredth meridian, followed it to the 
mouth of Purgatory Creek, called by the traders Picket- 
Wire, and ascended that stream to Trinidad. But both routes 
led through Las Vegas to Santa Fe, 780 miles from Independ- 
ence and reached with good management and good luck at 
the end of a month and a half of travel. 

Gregg gives a speaking picture of a caravan on the march 
and of the group who composed it. “The wild and motley 
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aspect of the caravan,” he writes, “can be but imperfectly 
conceived without an idea of the costumes of its various 
members. The most ‘fashionable’ prairie dress is the fustian 
frock of the city-bred merchant, furnished with a multitude 
of pockets capable of accommodating a variety of extra tack- 
ling. Then there is the backwoodsman with his linsey or 
leather hunting shirt, the farmer with his blue jean coat, the 
wagoner with his flannel sleeve vest, besides an assortment 
of other costumes which go to fill up the picture. In the ar- 
ticle of fire-arms there is also an equally interesting medley. 
The frontier hunter sticks to his rifle, as nothing could in- 
duce him to carry what he terms in derision ‘the scatter-gun.’ 
The sportsman from the interior flourishes his double-bar- 
reled fowling-piece with equal confidence in its superiority. 
A great many were furnished beside with a bountiful supply 
of pistols and knives of every description, so that the party 
made altogether a very brigand-hke appearance.” 

The Santa F6 which the first traders knew was a sleepy 
stm-basked town of 2,000 souls, then as now crowded up 
against a little valley through which runs a tributary of the 
Rio Grande. There was a public square or plaza in the center 
of the town, an alameda or promenade, a cathedral and pal- 
aces for the governor and the bishop of the diocese. The 
governor’s palace, a long, low structure, occupied the greater 
part of one side of the plaza, while the residence of the bishop 
was the only two-storied, shingle-roofed house in the place. 
The mud brick homes of the residents, generally of one story, 
formed the other sides of the plaza, their thick walls making 
them cool in smnmer and warm in winter; and there was one 
house set apart for eating, drinking and gambling, for gam- 
bling was a diversion authorized by law and popular with the 
males of the town, no matter what might be the age or social 
rank of the players. 

The traders were always glad to reach Santa Pe. “I doubt,” 
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says Gregg, “whether the first sight of the walls of Jerusalem 
were beheld by the crusaders with much more tumultuous 
and soul-enrapturing joy. The wagoners were by no means 
free from excitement on this occasion. Informed of the ‘ordeal’ 
they had to pass they had spent the previous morning in 
‘rubbing up,’ and now they were prepared, with clean faces, 
sleek-combed hair and their choicest Sunday suits, to meet 
the ‘fair eyes’ of glistening black that were sure to stare at 
them as they passed. There was yet another preparation to 
be made in order ‘to show off’ to advantage. Each wagoner 
must tie a brand-new cracker to the lash of his whip, for on 
driving through the streets and the plaza publica everyone 
strives to outvie his comrade in the dexterity with which he 
flourishes his favorite brand of authority.” 

The coming of a caravan was an event eagerly welcomed 
by the women and children, if not by the men of Santa Fe. 
And the stay of the traders and their attendants was made 
in every way a pleasant one. There were drinks and games 
of chance for all who sought them, and there was also the 
nightly fandango or dancing party. The fandango was held 
in the town’s most popular place of resort, generally a roomy 
saloon or inner court, and all who came, when the tolling of 
the church bells at nine o’clock in the evening gave the signal 
for assembling, were admitted without charge and without 
invitation. Every belle and beauty in the town presented 
herself in gaudy if not always costly garb, and the least of 
them never failed to find an instant and devoted suitor among 
the Americanos. 

A first-hand observer notes that at these fandangoes there 
was little order and still less attention to the rules of eti- 
quette. “A kind of swinging, gallopade waltz,” he relates, 
“was the favorite dance. Read Byron’s description of the 
waltz, then stretch your imagination to its utmost tension, 
and you will perhaps have some faint conception of the Mexi- 
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can fandango.” Some of its positions defied all the rules of 
polite society, “but with the New Mexicans who attended 
it,” we are told, “nothing was considered a greater accom- 
plishment than to go handsomely through all the measures 
of their peculiar dance. Sumptuous repasts or collations were 
rarely prepared for these frolicksome gatherings, but there 
was always an abxmdance of confectionery, sweetmeats and 
native wine.” And the chronicler from whom we quote, 
speaking perhaps with the voice of sorrowful experience, 
adds: “It costs little for men to attend one of the fandangoes 
in Santa Fe, but not to get away decently and sober. In that 
it resembles the descent of Aeneas to Pluto’s realm. It was 
easy enough to get there” — but to return was another and 
different affair. “I do not believe,” writes M. M. Marma- 
duke, another first-hand observer, “there is a people on the 
globe so destitute of correct moral principles as the inhabit- 
ants of New Mexico. I scarcely know a single vice that is 
not indulged in by them to very great excess, except that of 
intoxication; and the absence of this is due to the scarcity 
of ardent spirits. In justice to them, however, I cannot for- 
bear to remark that there does exist among them one single 
virtue, and that virtue is hospitality.” But, he sadly con- 
cludes, “the men and women will indiscriminately and freely 
converse together on the most indecent, gross and vulgar sub- 
jects that can possibly be conceived, without the least em- 
barrassment or confusion.” 

Most of the wagons stopped at Santa F6, but a few con- 
tinued down the Rio Grande and on to Chihuahua. A yet 
smaller number, crowded out of anticipated markets in Up- 
per Mexico or in quest of larger profits, made their way to 
Mexico City itself, while now and then traders took the same 
mules and wagons from the Missouri to Matamoras — a, dis- 
tance of 3,000 miles. The covered wagons of the Santa Fe 
traders were of the type used by frontiersmen at every stage 
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of their long advance from the Alleghanies to the Sierras — 
huge four-wheeler affairs, topped by arches covered as a rule 
with two thicknesses of Osnaburg sheeting to protect their 
contents from rain and snow, and the dust and wind of the 
plains. Each wagon was drawn by from four to six spans of 
mules or yokes of oxen, and carried from 3,000 to 5,000 
pounds of cargo. After April, 1830, a majority of the drivers 
employed were Mexican muleteers. 

Gregg estimates that during the pioneer period of the Trail 
from 1822 to 1843 the eastern value of the goods carried over 
it to Santa Fe fell below $300,000 a year. It reached $450,000 
in 1843, but that was an exceptional season. The number of 
wagons used in successive summers ranged from twenty-six 
to 230, but only on four occasions between 1824 and 1843 
were there as many as 100. There were seventy men em- 
ployed in the caravan of 1824 and five times that number in 
1843, but in most years the total rarely exceeded 200 team- 
sters, traders and men-of-all-work. The goods sold did not 
cover a wide range. “Coarse and fine fabrics, calicoes, shawls, 
handkerchiefs, steam-loom shirts and cotton hose” were 
staple articles, and there was always an assured demand for 
“woolen goods, consisting of super blues, stroudings, pelisse 
cloths, also shawls, capes, bombazettes, and some light ar- 
ticles of cutlery, silk shawls, and looking glasses.” 

In the early years of the Trail, many of the wagons east- 
ward bound carried loads of beaver skins, but after the de- 
cline of the fur trade, gold and silver bullion and Spanish- 
milled dollars made up the bulk of the return freight. And the 
silver brought back from Santa Fe by the traders did not a 
little to strengthen the monetary system of the border. In 
1839, $45,000 in specie deposited by them in the vaults of 
the Bank of Missouri saved that institution from a danger- 
ous runj and a year later one of its citizens declared the State 
of Missouri the soundest in the Union in her monetary affairs. 
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“She is filled with specie,” he wrote, “and the Mexican 
States have supplied it.” 

Inventories of articles sold or totals of the sums received 
for them from year to year tell only a part of the story, for 
the influence of the Trail on those who witnessed its birth and 
growth, and on the development of the regions through which 
it ran, cannot be measured by the volume of the traffic 
which passed over it. The colorful chapters of its history ap- 
pealed to a public that delighted in tales of hardship and 
danger, which had strange places and quaint people for a 
setting, while the fate or careers of the men who moved 
through them furnished the stuff of which popular legends 
are made. 

Take as proof of the latter statement Antonio Chavez, 
Lucien B. Maxwell and Ceran St. Vrain. Don Antonio Jose 
Chavez, to give him his full name, was a rich merchant of 
Albuquerque, whose- operations extended to all parts of 
Upper Mexico. Each spring he made a trip to St. Louis to 
buy goods, traveling in his private coach, with wagons for 
his prospective purchases and a numerous company of 
servants and retainers. These it was his custom to leave at 
Westport, now a part of Kansas City, continuing on by 
steamboat to St. Louis. It was his practice to bring with him 
from Albuquerque a large amoimt of money, usually in sil- 
ver. These facts became known to the thieving ruffians who 
made Westport a meeting place, and a plot was framed by 
the members of a gang led by one John McDaniel to rob 
Chavez of his money. 

The thieves sent spies to Santa F6 to learn when the 
merchant planned to set out on his next trip to St. Louis, and 
then lay in wait for him at Cow Creek in the Indian coun- 
try, a few miles southwest of the present Lyons, Rice County, 
Kansas. When his train appeared on April 10, 1843, all of his 
party but one were killed, and the Don himself murdered 
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and his body thrown into a ravine as soon as the robbers dis- 
covered where his money was concealed. One of his team- 
sters, however, escaped, and, eluding pursuit, in due course 
reported the crime to the commander at Fort Leavenworth. 
Soon a squad of dragoons, guided by the teamster were in 
hot pursuit. Not far from where now stands the town of 
Lamed, the troopers came upon a party of buffalo hunters 
from Bent’s Fort, led by John Hobbs, a noted scout and 
plainsman of the period. The hunters, familiar with every 
foot of the region to be traversed, promptly volunteered to 
join in the search for the murderers. A few days later in West- 
ern Missouri, they came upon the outlaws who, whoUy un- 
aware that they were being followed, were proceeding with 
their plunder at leisurely pace. When they sought to escape 
by flight, Hobbs shot the horse of one of them from under 
him, a trooper killed a second and the others made haste 
to sxirrender. The stolen money was recovered, and the 
murderers taken to St. Louis, where in August, 1844, after 
trial and conviction, McDaniel and one of his men were 
hanged, six others being sentenced to long terms of imprison- 
ment only later to be pardoned by a complacent President. 

This grim affair had a romantic sequel. With the money 
taken from the robbers an old friend of Chavez to whom it 
was delivered purchased the stock of goods which had 
prompted the merchant’s journey, and dispatched it west- 
ward in charge of Dr. James Conley, a personable yoimg 
physician of Boonville, Missouri. When the doctor reached 
Albuquerque he was enaployed by the widow of Chavez to 
manage her affairs. Ijoman records that in due course “the 
doctor married the rich widow, and lived very happily for a 
decade, dying then on one of the large estates he had ac- 
quired by his fortunate union with the amiable Mexican 
lady.” 

Soon after entering the present limits of Colfax County, 
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New Mexico, the Trail ran, in the old days, for many miles 
through the tract of nearly 1,700,000 acres known as Max- 
well’s Ranch. This famous property had an unusual history. 
Charles Beaubien, bom at Three Rivers, Quebec, in the 
opening year of the last century, made his way in early 
manhood to New Mexico. There he became a substantial 
man of affairs, marrying a woman of the province, who in 
due course bore him a number of daughters. One of Beau- 
bien’s friends was Lucien B. Maxwell, 
a hunter and trapper born in 1818 at 
Kaskaskia, Illinois. Maxwell, who ac- 
companied Fremont on his first and 
third expeditions, early made his home 
in Taos, and married there one of the 
daughters of Beaubien. 

In January, 1841, Manuel Armijo, 
governor of New Mexico, granted to 
Beaubien and Guadalupe Miranda, 
the tract of land which in the process of time took the name 
of the former’s son-in-law. Beaubien died at Taos in 1864, af- 
ter serving for some years as a justice of the Supreme Court of 
New Mexico. Sometime before his death he had acquired 
Miranda’s interest in their joint holdings, and these now 
passed to Maxwell. The latter, who after 1849 had made his 
home on the grant, thus became the largest individual land 
owner in the United States. 

There were thousands of acres of arable land in the many 
valleys of Maxwell’s Ranch, and these were tilled by some 
hundreds of native Mexicans under the system of peonage 
then practiced in the territory, the oats, corn and barley 
grown being sold to the quartermaster and commissary de- 
partments of the army in the military district of New 
Mexico. Wheat converted into flour at the owner’s large and 
well equipped grist null was another staple crop raised on 
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the Maxwell farms. Maxwell’s principal sources of revenue, 
however, were his cattle and sheep. It is doubtful if, in his 
latter years, he knew the aggregate of his vast herds, but one 
estimate gave him 1,000 horses, 10,000 cattle and 40,000 
sheep. His wool-chp yielded him a large yearly income; so 
did the live beeves sold under contract with the Interior De- 
partment to the Ute Nation, and weekly slaughtered by the 
braves in a field on the ranch enclosed for the purpose. 

The headquarters of the Ute Agency were established for 
some years on Maxwell’s land, and visitors to the roomy 
ranch house found it at all seasons a resort and loafing place 
for the braves and squaws and a hungry squad of papooses. 
This ranch house stood upon a plateau beside the Trail in the 
shadow of towering mountains, and only a little way from a 
ford, which was frequently in flood, so that travelers were 
glad in seasons of storm to accept the hospitality offered 
them. Covers were laid daily for thirty guests, and it was 
seldom that there were vacant seats at table. 

Maxwell’s old friend and comrade. Kit Carson, came often 
to the ranch house, and Inman furnishes a pleasant glimpse 
of host and guest at ease in the spacious chamber in which 
Maxwell welcomed his friends, transacted business with the 
vassals to whom his word was law, and at times held high 
carnival. “I have slept on its hard wood floor,” Inman writes, 
“rolled up in my blanket, with the mighty men of the Ute 
Nation lying heads and points all around me, as close as 
they could possibly crowd, after a day’s hunt in the moun- 
tains. I have sat there in the long winter evenings, when the 
great room was lighted only by the cheerful blaze of the 
crackHng logs roaring up the huge throats of its two fire- 
places built diagonally across opposite corners, watching 
Maxwell, Kit Carson, and half a dozen chiefs silently inter- 
changing ideas in the wonderful sign language, until the 
glimmer of Aurora announced the advent of another day. 
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But not a sound had been uttered during the protracted 
hours, save an occasional grunt of satisfaction on the part of 
the Indians, or when we white men exchanged a sentence.” 

Maxwell’s fortunes were at flood, his sway most potent 
and far-reaching during the years of conflict between the 
sections, when the affairs of remote New Mexico were given 
little thought at Washington, and her people were a law unto 
themselves. He sold the ranch for $750,000 in 1871, lost most 
of the money in unlucky ventures and died in 1875 a poor 
man. The history of his ranch is now a colorful part of that 
of the Trail which for a generation brought visitors to it 
from east and west. 

Another of the mighty men of the Trail who in its great 
days now and again enjoyed the hospitality of Maxwell’s 
Ranch was that fine old trader and Indian fighter. Colonel 
Ceran St. Vrain. Descended from distinguished French and 
Flemish ancestry St. Vrain was born at Spanish Lake, near 
St. Louis, in 1798, early engaged in the fur trade of the South- 
west, and in 1825 led a party of trappers to the Gila. Then 
about 1828 he joined with Charles Bent in founding the firm 
of Bent & St. Vrain, predecessor of Bent, St. Vrain & Com- 
pany. That famous association endured for more than a score 
of years. In the course of it St. Vrain captained a long line of 
caravans in their westward advance over the Trail, and it 
was under his command that Kit Carson, then a runaway lad 
of seventeen, had the first of many encounters with the 
Indians. 

The Trail’s crossing of the Pawnee Fork of the Arkansas, 
now within the corporate limits of the town of Lamed, 
Kansas, was dangerous because of its crookedness; and there 
bands of Pawnees, then the most formidable tribe on the 
eastern central plains, often lay in wait for the caravans of 
the traders. There on a May day in 1826, a train of twenty- 
six wagons and forty-two men led by St. Vrain attempted a 
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crossing, and had barely reached the opposite bank, when 
Pawnee braves concealed on both sides of the Trail, let fly a 
deadly volley of bullets, and a no less deadly shower of ar- 
rows, killing four and wounding seven. But before they could 
again load and fire, St. Vrain with young Carson at his elbow, 
headed a charge that put the Indians to flight, after which 
the train continued on its way. Following the termination 
about 1849 of his association with the Bents, St. Vrain for 
many years and until his death in 1870, conducted a trading 
post and flour mill at Mora, between Taos and Las Vegas. 
His grave is in the bvuial ground of that quiet hamlet. One 
would like to know more of his career than the occasional 
passages in it time has spared us. 

Many of the fatal conflicts with Indians in the early days 
of the Trail occurred in the neighborhood of Pawnee Rock, a 
hillock of sandstone, just beyond the present village of that 
name in Barton County, Kansas, a dozen nules northwest of 
the great bend of the Arkansas. On one occasion seven white 
men, surprised by a band of Pawnees, retreated to the Rock 
for safety and for forty-eight hours held off their besiegers, 
until the appearance of a party of traders on the Trail 
brought them relief and safety. Another time two trappers 
coming from the Powder River country and bound for St. 
Louis, to sell their peltries, were intercepted by a war party 
of three score Pawnees. After a preliminary skirmish, in 
which two of the Indians were killed, the trappers, having 
picketed their pack mules at the side of the Rock, where 
with their rifles they could protect them from being stam- 
peded, prepared from their refuge on its summit to wage a 
determined defense. 

They had a fair supply of food, plenty of anamunition and 
two good rifles which they knew how to use, while the walls 
of stone rising from the plain made a natural fortification 
sure to play a helpful part in the fight ahead of them. The 
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Indians carried their dead to their camp a short distance 
away, and then, returning to the attack, showered arrows at 
the men on the Rock. But whenever one of the braves, who, 
true to their method of fighting made moving barricades of 
their ponies, chanced to expose a head or leg, or to attempt 
the rescue of a fallen comrade, a bullet from the rifle of the 
trapper whose turn it was to fire sought and found its mark 
and another was added to the mounting total of dead or 
wounded Indians. 

The fight did not halt until night fell, but at dawn of a 
new day the trappers descried the savages making ready to 
fire the prairie in the hope of smoking out or burning up their 
quarry. Then huge clouds of smoke rolling toward the Rock, 
gave the men on its summit warning of the probable fate in 
store for them. The wind, however, shifted at the very 
moment the fire neared the foot of the Rock, and the sheet 
of flame, passing at a distance of a few yards sped on its 
way leaving them unharmed, while two of the Indians, 
caught in their own trap, were burned alive. 

When a few hours later the savages renewed their attack 
the rifle fire of the trappers again served its purpose. Then 
they drew off and the men on the Rock saw no more of them. 
The cause for their sudden retreat became apparent when a 
few moments later the slow moving wagons of a caravan 
loomed up on the Trail. That night, as the trappers sat 
around the campfire and told their rescuers of their experi- 
ence on the Rock, the Indians could be heard chanting the 
death-song while they buried their comrades under the 
charred and blackened soil of the prairies. The needs of rail- 
road builder and settler in time sadly reduced the dimensions 
of the Pawnee Rock of the pioneers, but much of the original 
mass of sandstone remains, and the present day visitor finds 
its summit crowned by a granite monument erected some 
years ago by sundry women’s clubs of Kansas. 
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The opening of the Mexican War found on the Missouri 
frontier and ready for service hundreds of men familiar with 
every stretch of the long trail to Santa Fe; and when the 
Army of the West was organized at Fort Leavenworth, with 
Colonel Stephen W. Kearny in command, and late in June, 
1846, set out with orders to march overland against Mexico 
and Upper California, it was guided at different stages of its 
advance by William Bent, Kit Carson and other veterans of 
the Trail. Kearny met with little resistance from the Mexi- 
cans, who he had anticipated would stoutly oppose him in 
the mountain passes north of Santa F4, and on August 18th, 
at the end of a difficult but bloodless march, entered, and, 
as the sequel proved, took permanent possession of that 
town. Armijo, the Mexican governor, after issuing a series of 
boastful proclamations, had secretly departed for the south, 
and in his deserted palace, the people, long the victims of 
misrule by representatives of the corrupt regime dominant 
in Mexico City, gave their conquerors, who came spent and 
thirsty from the mountains, such entertainment as their 
limited resources permitted. Native wines and brandies were 
offered them in generous measure, but, writes one of the 
members of Kearny’s staff, “we were too thirsty to judge of 
its merits; anything liquid and cool was palatable.” 

Kearny’s outwardly peaceful mastery of New Mexico had 
a tragic aftermath. Before his departure for California in 
September he established a civil government, and appointed 
as governor Charles Bent, senior member of the trading firm 
of Bent, St, Vrain & Company. The remaining offices were 
filled with Americans and Mexicans pledged to the new 
order, while command of the troops Kearny left behind him 
devolved on Colonel Sterling Price, a capable and energetic 
volunteer officer from Missouri. Nevertheless, there were 
many malcontents among the Mexicans of rank and influ- 
ence, alike in the business world and in priestly circles, who 
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secretly resented American rule, and lost no time in plot- 
ting to replace it with a government of their own. 

Christmas Eve was chosen as the date for a general as- 
sault on the Americans in Santa The plot was revealed 
to Price and some of the leaders fled to Old Mexico to escape 
arrest, but others remained on the scene, and soon a new re- 
volt was planned with the walled stronghold of Taos as its 
theatre and with the Taos Indians and the Penitent Brothers 
relied upon to do most of the fighting. The night of January 
19th, 1847, was the date fixed for the second uprising. Charles 
Bent was a resident of Taos, and was there at the time pre- 
paring to move his family to Santa Fe. He refused to heed 
warnings of what was afoot, but counted instead on his influ- 
ence with the Mexicans and Indians, among whom he had 
lived for many years, to prevent trouble. 

The governor paid with his life for this lack of caution. 
He was roused from sleep at midnight by a crowd of Indians 
in front of his house striving to effect an entrance, and when, 
opening the door, he urged them to disperse, he was shot in 
the face with arrows. Tradition has it that he stood his 
ground, plucking arrows from his head, xmtil he fell to the 
floor. Then the Indians scalped him alive and left him. There 
were three women in the house, one of them the wife of Kit 
Carson, who had gone with Kearny to California. While 
Bent was parleying with the Indians, the trio, using a poker 
and an iron spoon for tools, had dug a hole through the wall 
into the adjoining house. The governor, covering his lacer- 
ated head with his hands, now followed them through this 
hole, but his assailants forced an entrance to his retreat and 
shot him to death. Then they departed leaving the women 
cowering beside his corpse. 

During the night the Indians also killed and scalped the 
sheriff, the prefect, the district judge and a few other Ameri- 
cans, and looted and wrecked the homes of their victims. 
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They then marched to the nearby village of Arroyo Hondo, 
just east of which Simeon Turley, an American, had for 
some years conducted a mill and distillery. On the way they 
killed and scalped two trappers, bound for Taos to sell their 
peltries, and arriving at Turley’s MiU, after a long siege made 
an end of its owner and six of his men, but not before the 
Americans, fighting desperately until the last, had killed 
many of the rebels. A day or two later a few traders were 
captured and shot by a mob of Mexicans at Mora; but this 
ended the uprising, the mass of the people refusing to join in 
a revolution by massacre. 

News of the murders at Taos and Arroyo Hondo reached 
Price on January 20th, and three days later the troops in 
garrison at Santa Fe, reenforced by a company of volun- 
teers under the coramand of Colonel Ceran St. Vrain — 310 
in all — were toiling northward through two feet of snow. 
This force was joined on the way by 170 regulars led by 
Captain Bmrgwin, who had hastened by forced marches from 
Albuquerque. A force of 1500 Mexicans and Indians met 
them at Santa Cruz, twenty-five miles from Santa F6, but 
failed to stay their advance, and on February 3rd, the joint 
command of Price and St. Vrain entered Taos. Meanwhile 
most of the rebel contingent repulsed at Santa Cruz had 
taken refuge in the massive old mission church, and in the 
adjacent buildings. The church had walls from three to seven 
feet thick, and was flanked by an adobe wall which was made 
to serve as an outer defence. 

It took the better part of two days to effect an entrance to 
the church, but in the end it was accomplished, and on the 
third day a successful attack was made on the remaining 
buildings. St. Vrain had been Charles Bent’s partner and 
nearly aU of the men in his company of volunteers — the re- 
nowned Dick Wootton was one of them — were friends of the 
murdered governor. Price had posted these mounted volun- 
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teers where they could easily thwart any attempt to escape 
to the mountains, and when such a break was made, they 
slew and spared not, killing fifty-one of the rebels without the 
loss of a man. All in all, of the 600 Mexicans and Indians who 
had taken refuge in the church, 150 were killed, and an un- 
known number wounded. 

One grimly comic incident attended the close of the fight. 
St. Vrain while leading his men, espied an Indian, who he 
knew had taken a leading part in the 
massacre, stretched out on the ground 
as if dead. He dismounted from his 
pony to find whether the savage was 
lifeless or only shamming, but as he 
neared the spot the Indian sprang to 
his feet and tried to drive a steel head- 
ed lance through the officer’s shoul- 
der. St. Vrain was a stalwart, power- 
ful man, and so was the Indian. They 
were fighting for possession of the 
lance with the issue still in doubt, when Wootton, fresh from 
the chase of the rebels, appeared on the scene, and with an 
axe dealt the Indian a blow on the head which settled for 
once and all the question as to his being a corpse. 

The men who had plotted the Taos massacre kept safely in 
the background and went unpunished, but fifteen of the 
Indians and Mexicans who had openly participated in it, 
including Pablo Montoya, who styled himself the Santa 
Anna of the North, were tried, convicted and hanged. There- 
after, there was seeming harmony between the old order and 
the new; but it is recorded that a year passed before any of 
the surviving Indians of Taos came again to the Mexican 
village, and present day residents of the region bear witness 
that they have never forgotten or forgiven the fate of their 
kindred. 
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Save for the tragic interlude just recorded the American 
conquest of the Southwest was a peaceful one, opening a new 
era in the history of the Santa F4 Trail, which in no long time 
was continued west of the Rio Grande to California. Thus, 
with the customs restrictions of the Mexicans a part of the 
past, the volume of traffic over this far-flung road between 
the East and West expanded in brief space to proportions 
undreamed of in an earher time. By the same token, however, 
freighting over it lost much of the color and picturesqueness 
of pioneers days, and became a well organized and smoothly 
functioning branch of overland commerce. From the close of 
the Mexican War imtil the opening of the conflict between 
the sections it was travelled at all seasons of the year by a 
practically continuous procession of caravans which oper- 
ated with the regularity if not the despatch of a modern rail- 
way train. And the deep ruts plowed by their wheels still 
make it easy to follow their course most of the way from the 
bend of the Missouri to Santa F6. 

Colonel Meline of the regular army, who travelled the 
Trail in 1866, gives an interesting account of it in its last 
days. “In 1865,” he writes, “there came into New Mexico 
from the States 3,000 wagons belonging to traders alone, 
exclusive of government transportation. This year there will 
be from 5,000 to 6,000 wagons, 250 of which are now be- 
tween Fort Union and Santa F6, coming in. Most of the large 
trains return empty. Some of them occasionally get a freight 
of copper or other mineral, and a still greater number take 
in wool. The exports of both these articles should and will be 
indefinitely increased. The yield of wool could be made 
enormous and in proportion to extent of territory not even 
California is richer in mineral wealth. But one condition is 
needed for all this, which stands for prosperity and civiliza- 
tion. It is a condition precedent — ^get rid of the Indian!” 

Not until in the seventies the Santa F6 Railway System, 
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advancing across the plains, paralleled its route, did the 
Trail become a part of history. Those who first traveled it 
were hunters, not homeseekers, but the farmer followed in 
the wake of the railroad, and claimed for his own the eastern 
half of what had once been regarded as the American Desert. 
This latter period of agricultural development which planted 
prosperous communities in Western Kansas and Eastern 
Colorado, was hastened and made possible by the confine- 
ment of the Indians of the southern plains to their reserv- 
tions — a state of things to which the extinction of the buffalo 
in the end compelled the redman to submit. 

The slaughter of the buffalo, coincident with the advance 
of the railway, and in large measure prompted by it, gave 
passing occupation to not a few of the veterans of the Trail, 
and supplied a much disputed sequel to its history. Senti- 
mentalists still question the justice and expediency of ex- 
terminating the buffalo, but the hunters themselves con- 
tended that they performed a great and necessary service in 
removing it from the plains. Their view of the matter was 
endorsed by General Phil Sheridan, then stationed at San 
Antonio, when in 1875 the Texas Legislature contemplated 
the passage of a bill to protect the buffalo. 

Sheridan had learned from hard experience that for the 
plains Indian it meant life, food, clothing and shelter, and 
that to rob him of it was to put an end to the nomadic habits 
which made him a menace to the settler. And so, appearing 
before a joint committee of the Legislature, he told its mem- 
bers that instead of halting the hunters, they should give 
them a unanimous vote of thanks, and then present to each 
of them a bronze medal with a dead buffalo on its face and 
a disappointed Indian on the reverse side of it. “Those 
men,” said the General, “have done more in two years to 
settle the Indian question than the entire army has done in 
thirty years. They are destroying the Indian’s comnoissary; 
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and an army losing its base of supplies is placed at a great 
disadvantage. Send them powder and lead, and, for the sake 
of a lasting peace, let them kill, skin and sell until they have 
exterminated the buflPalo. Then your prairies will be covered 
with cattle and the cowboy, who follows the himter as a 
second forerunner of civilization.” 

Sheridan, in staying the hands of the Texas lawmakers, 
spoke also as a prophet. The slaughter of the buffalo was be- 
gun in many instances to furnish meat for the railroad build- 
ers of the late sixties and early seventies. Wilham F. Cody 
earned his nickname of Buffalo Bill in 1867 and 1868 by 
shooting in less than eighteen months 4,280 buffalo to feed 
the track laying crews of the Kansas Pacific Bailway. A little 
later access to the rail heads of the various lines pushing across 
the plains for the first time made it possible for bales of 
buffalo hides to seek the remote markets which more ex- 
pensive modes of carriage had previously denied them. 
Thereafter hundreds of veteran frontiersmen and a goodly 
army of later comers joined in the slaughter of the buffalo; 
and it went on without pause for the better part of a decade, 
until the last of herds totalling millions of head — ^Homaday 
declares that it would have been as easy to count the niimber 
of leaves in a forest as to calculate the number of buffaloes 
living at any given time previous to 1870 — ^had been wiped 
out, and their old ranges cleared and made ready for the 
coming of the cattle man and the farmer. 

The range of the southern buffalo was from North Texas 
to Central Kansas, and so it was that many of the hunters 
early established their camps at convenient points along the 
old Trail. In 1871 Charles Myer, a veteran hunter, opened a 
business at what is now Dodge City, later founding a second 
post on the Canadian River at Adobe Walls, where in J\me, 
1874, occurred a famous fight between white men and In- 
dians, of which more in another place. Myer, who bought 
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hides from aud sold suppKes to hunters over wide stretches 
of conntry to the north and the south of his stations, soon 
had rivals bent on securing a share in the profits of a new 
and promising trade, and the war against the buffalo was in 
full swing. 

Three men, one Idller and two skinners, made up the 
average hunting party, and their outfit was fairly sure to 
include a wagon drawn by mules or oxen, a couple of saddle 
horses for scouting, a brace of buffalo rifles with powder and 
ball and a goodly number of butcher knives and whetstones 
with which to sharpen them. Camp was made at some point 
where buffalo were plentiful, and the hunters, while the sup- 
ply held, operated from it in all directions. It was the custom 
for the killer to make an early start from camp, and during 
the morning hours shoot as many buffalo as his fellows could 
skin before the day’s work ended. An experienced skinner’s 
daily average was thirty hides. These were in due course 
hauled to camp, pegged to the ground to dry, and then 
stacked in piles, generally eight feet high and with separate 
piles for the hides of bull, cow and calf, as each commanded 
a different price. 

Last stage of all, the contents of each pile were bound 
together with strings cut from a green hide, and were then 
ready for market. A freighter, who was as a rule in the service 
of some buyer and whose outfit generally consisted of two 
wagons, a lead and a trail, hauled them to the nearest ship- 
ping point. A tally of 350 hides was reckoned a load, and so 
great was the nxunber of them, that frequently a score of 
freight outfits covdd be counted waiting at some trader’s 
post to discharge their loads. The meat of the slain buffalo 
was in many instances cured and sold along with the hides, 
but more frequently the carcases after skinning were left to 
rot on the plains. 

Thus, as a sequel to the hide business, when its days were 
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ended, sprang up the bone hauling business. Fertilizer and 
carbon companies needed in the manufacture of their com- 
modities the whitening bones scattered over the old ranges, 
and as the railroads pushed westward buyers appeared with 
offers for bleached bones which gradually rose to $12 a ton. 
Thousands of people engaged in bone gathering, and soon 
tens of thousands of tons were swelhng the eastbound freight 
of the railways. The bone business covered in diminishing 
measure a period of ten years, and it is estimated that during 
that time 2,000,000 tons of bones, worth nine times as many 
dollars, were gathered, sold to buyers and shipped to the 
plants that were waiting for them. 

Although estimates vary as to the exact number of buffalo 
exterminated from first to last, all agree that it mounted into 
the millions. The northern herd endured a few years longer 
than the southern one, but there is little doubt that between 
1870 and 1875 the annual destruction of both ranges ex- 
ceeded 2,500,000 head. The last buffalo on the northern range 
was killed by the Sioux in 1883, leaving less than a 1000 head 
below the international boundary line. Twenty years later 
it was estimated that there were 634 wild buffalo in this 
country and Canada, and a little more than 1000 in cap- 
tivity. If ever a monument is raised to the buffalo hunter, 
who eager for quick gains and most at home in wild places, 
with rifle and knife hastened the settlement of the plains, the 
site chosen for it shoxild be some point on the old Santa F6 
Trail. It could not have a more fitting one. 



CHAPTER 


The Way to Oregon 

T 

, Jl he history for more than a generation of 
what early came to be known as the Oregon Trail was also, 
and in a very real sense, the history of the Farther West. 
Linking up the paths from the mouth of the Missouri to the 
Western Ocean blazed by Indian and trapper, it ran across 
plain, up river valley and through mountain pass, its course 
shaped and determined by the grades, water, grass, and wood 
for fuel which made travel practicable for the pioneer. It was 
the longest of our national highways, and during formative 
years in the history of the West, the one most used by the 
seekers for new homes. 

Over it, fed from every part of the Union, a human stream, 
growing steadily in volume, passed in unrecorded thousands 
a majority of the men, women and children who, in the full- 
ness of time, were to build the commonwealths of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington, and of Utah, Nevada and 
Idaho. Parts of it were familiar to those who made up the 
Mormon migration of 1847 and subsequent years; its exist- 
ence and increasing use, more than any other factor, pre- 
vented large areas of the Pacific Northwest from becoming 
and remaining undisputed British territoiy, and members 
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of the great army which turned from it into California 
hastened the end of Mexican rule in that province and made 
it a part of the Ilndted States. 

The original course of the Oregon Trail, known to the 
Indians as the Great Medicine Road of the Whites, ran from 
the frontier town of Independence, ten miles east of the 
present Kansas City, to the mouth of the Walla WaUa in 
what is now the State of Washington. For two score miles 
its route was identical with that of the Santa Fe Trail, but 
near the present town of Gardiner, Kansas, it struck north- 
west, and, crossing the Kansas, reached the Platte in the 
neighborhood of Grand Island. Thence it followed the south 
bank of the latter stream to its junction with the South 
Platte, which it ascended for a short way and then crossed to 
reach again the south bank of the North Platte and to follow 
it to Fort Laramie. 

Still pushing westward it crossed the Platte near the pres- 
ent city of Casper, Wyoming, and running southwest to the 
Sweetwater, followed the upper reaches of that stream to 
South Pass. The Rockies left behind, it reached and crossed 
the Green River, and, after, 1843i ran southwestward to 
Fort Bridger. There it turned to the north and west, and, 
passing Soda Springs, in what is now Idaho, reached old Fort 
HaU. The last stretches of the Trail carried the traveler along 
the south bank of the Snake to a crossing at what is now 
Glenn’s Ferry, Idaho, thence to the vicinity of the present 
Boise and down the river of that name to a second crossing 
of the Snake, and finally northwestward past the site of 
La Grande, Oregon, and Whitman’s Mission, to the mouth 
of the Walla Walla. 

Perhaps the first party of white men to traverse any con- 
siderable section of the future Trail was that which Wilson 
Price Hunt in the early March of 1811 led westward from 
St. Louis to help in the founding of the trading post John 
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Jacob Astor had resolved to established at the mouth of the 
Columbia. Hunt’s journey was one of multiplying dangers 
and hardships that made it memorable in the annals of the 
West. From a point a little way north of the present Poca- 
tello, some members of the party, now broken into detach- 
ments, and compelled by loss of its horses to travel on foot, 
on their weary walk to the Columbia, touched here and 
there the aftercourse of the Trail. 

In the last days of June, 1812, a party of seven of Astor’s 
men, commanded by Robert Stuart, set out from the Colum- 
bia for St. Louis, and from the mouth of the Walla Walla to 
Fort Hall, its advance eastward approximated at various 
stages the aftercourse of the Trail, and if later, in descend- 
ing the Platte, it followed the south bank of that river, the 
latter half of its journey was along a part of the future road. 
During the next seventeen years half a dozen expeditions 
of the Northwest and Hudson’s Bay companies likewise 
followed or paralleled the more westerly sections of the 
future Trail. 

When in 1822 General William Henry Ashley, using St. 
Louis as a base, determined to enter the fur trade, he chose 
as his chief lieutenant Major Andrew Henry, who a dozen 
years earlier, when in the service of the Missouri Fur Com- 
pany, had led a brigade to the Three Forks of the Missouri, 
and pushing still farther into the wilderness, had set up near 
the present Egin in Fremont County, Idaho, the second 
stockade erected west of the Rockies. The company of eighty- 
odd men which, with Ashley and Henry at its head, left St. 
Louis on April 15, included among its members a lad of 
eighteen who answered to the name of Jim Bridger and who 
was to become in after years. Kit Carson alone excepted, the 
most noted of all the mountain men. The expedition, after 
five months of difficult progress up the Missouri, reached the 
Yellowstone and built a stockade at its mouth. There Henry 
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remained to trap and trade with the Indians, while his em- 
ployer returned to St. Louis. 

More important, however, to the puiposes of the present 
chronicle was a second party which Ashley led into the fur 
country the following spring, for it was a detachment from it 
headed by Jedediah Strong Smith, then twenty-five years of 
age, that in March, 1824, found and traversed the South 
Pass, and in so doing made the Oregon Trail an early reality. 
Soon bands of trappers began passing to and fro through the 
pass. And then in April, 1830, William L. Sublette of the 
firm to whom Ashley had sold his interests in 1826, led a 
train of ten wagons and two Dearborn carriages, drawn by 
mules, from St. Louis to the annual rendezvous of traders and 
trappers, held that year at the head of Wind River. 

This incident marked the beginning of wheeled traflic on 
the Oregon Trail, which up to that time had known only 
pack trains large and small, and Sublette and his partners, 
in a letter to the Secretary of War, with pardonable pride, 
stressed their successful use of wagons as proving “the facil- 
ity of communicating overland with the Pacific Ocean.” 
And they added, in support of their contention, that the 
route from the western end of South Pass to the Great Falls 
of the Columbia was “easier and better than on their side 
of the mountains.” This point of view had partial confirma- 
tion in 1832, when Captain Benjamin L. E. Bonneville took 
the first wagons through South Pass to the mouth of Horse 
Creek, beyond the Green River. The same year Nathaniel 
Jarvis Wyeth, with a pack train and eleven men made his 
way from the Portneuf to the Walla Walla and thence down 
the Columbia to Fort Vancouver, thus reopening the western 
end of the Trail. One of Wyeth’s companions was John Ball, 
a school teacher who hailed from New Hampshire and was 
to become the first settler from the States to remain and 
undertake farming in the Oregon Coxmtry. 
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An ice mercliant of Boston, Wyeth’s interest in the Oregon 
Country was mainly due to the enthusiasm of Hall J. Kelley, 
another New England schoolmaster, who, fired by what he 
had read and heard, had formed plans for the settlement of 
a colony on the Columbia River, and who wrote and talked 
about them with a tireless energy that made him an advance 
agent of the first class for Oregon. Wyeth and some of his 
friends agreed to become members of Kelley’s colony, and, 
when the latter’s more ambitious program failed to take 
definite shape, decided to make the trip to the Coliunbia as 
an independent party. 

The following year Kelley, with the few who in the end 
agreed to accompany him, started west by way of New 
Orleans. There his followers lost heart and returned home. 
But Kelley pushed on alone to Vera Cruz and across Mexico 
to the Pacific, whence he made his way by ship to Monterey. 
He arrived in California penniless, for his goods had been 
confiscated by the Mexican authorities, and he was an ailing 
and broken man when he finally reached Fort Vancouver. 
As soon as he was equal to the trip he returned by sea to 
Boston, there to end his days in poverty and obscurity. 
Kelley, by a whim of fate, never set foot on the Trail which 
he more than any other man of his generation had made the 
road of the homeseeker. 

The closing days of April, 1834, witnessed the departure 
from Independence, then a frontier village stiU in its swad- 
dlmg clothes, of the first of the long line of missionaries, 
Protestant and Catholic, who were to travel the Oregon 
Trail. The Methodist Missionary Society had selected the 
Reverend Jason Lee to head a mission to the Flathead 
Indians. The son of a veteran of the Revolution and born in 
1803 in the section of Quebec then regarded as a part of Ver- 
mont, Lee was a man of force and ability, who made friends 
and enemies in equal numbers. He was in the end to be dis- 
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missed from his post as one who put aside its spiritual de- 
mands in order to further material ends, but not before he 
had done much to hasten the settlement of Oregon. 

Lee sought and secured permission from Nathaniel J. 
Wyeth to accompany the latter on his second expedition, and 
with a nephew and two lay assistants arrived in September 
at Fort Vancouver. There it was decided to abandon the 
Flathead project and to settle instead on the banks of the 
Willamette, a few miles north of the present Salem. There in 
due course were established living quarters, a chapel, school, 
orphanage and hospital, and there incoming settlers found a 
welcome until, in 1845, the Methodists closed all of their 
missions except one at The Dalles, preliminary to complete 
abandonment two years later of their special labors in the 
Northwest. 

In the spring of 1835, Marcus Whitman, a more devoted 
missionary and a far greater man than Lee, set his feet for 
the first time on the Oregon Trail. In 1834 the Board of 
the Presbyterian Church had accepted an offer received the 
previous year from the Reverend Samuel Parker, pastor of 
a Massachusetts church, to serve as missionary to the In- 
dians. Parker, however, reached St. Louis too late to join the 
trapping expedition of that season, and so returned east to 
lecture on Oregon and to seek assistants in his future work. 
At Rushville or Wheeler, New York, he met and enlisted 
Marcus Whitman, a devout Congregationalist, who had 
given up an early desire to enter the ministry to become a 
physician, and who a few months earlier had offered his 
services to the American Board. Parker at the same time 
became acquainted with Narcissa, the daughter of Judge 
Stephen Prentiss of Angelica, New York, and a woman of 
rare grace and charm, also bent upon serving as a noissionary 
to the Indians of the Northwest. 

The Board, having duly accepted Whitman’s offer, he was 
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now made Parker’s assistant, and in the opening days of 
April, 1835, the two men left St. Loms with an expedition of 
the American Fur Company commanded by Lucien Fon- 
tenelle. They traveled by boat to Bellevue on the Missouri, 
and then pushed westward to the bend of the Platte and 
along its north bank to Fort William. There, crossing to the 
south bank, they struck the main Oregon Trail, and fol- 
lowed it to the rendezvous of the trappers and traders held 
that year near Bonneville’s Fort in the Green Valley. There 
they probably witnessed the famous encounter between 
young Eat Carson and the French bully Shunar, of which 
Parker was later to give an account in his Journal of an Ex- 
ploring Tour beyond the Rocky Mountains; and there Whit- 
man performed several surgical operations, in one of them 
extracting a three-inch arrow-head from the shoulder of Jim 
Bridger, lodged there by a Blackfoot brave during a fight in 
October, 1832, in the Three Forks region. Parker records in 
his Journal that “the Doctor pursued the operation with 
great self-possession and perseverance; and his patient mani- 
fested equal firmness.” 

The stay in the Green Valley had weightier issue in a 
decision after talks with the Flathead and Nez Perce chiefs 
gathered at the rendezvous, that Parker should continue on 
to Oregon while Whitman retmned east for helpers. The 
minister at the end of a year sailed from the Columbia for 
Honolulu homeward bound, and the Northwest saw no more 
of him. Whitman’s after lot was, however, moving and event- 
ful. Accompanied by two Indian boys, he reached his old 
home towards the end of the year. A few weeks later, after 
a short but ardent courtship, he married the radiant and 
winsome Narcissa Prentiss, and about the same time per- 
suaded William H. Gray, of Utica, and the Reverend Henry 
Harmon Spalding and his wife to return with him to the 
Northwest. 
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Tke several members of the party, including the two 
Indian boys, came together in April at Liberty, Missouri, 
where Whitman also enlisted the services of a sixteen-year 
old lad. Miles Goodyear by name, who afterward was to be- 
come widely known as a hunter and guide, but who is now 
best remembered as the first white man to plant and grow 
crops in the Salt Lake Valley. Their outfit consisted of seven- 
teen cattle, fourteen horses, six mules and two wagons, for 
Whitman was bent on proving that it was practicable for 
wheeled vehicles to make the trip over the still uncertain and 
difiBcult Trail. 

Whitman and his companions had been granted permis- 
sion to join at Liberty the expedition of the American Fur 
Company, led that year by Thomas Fitzpatrick, which was 
■m aking the first stage of its journey by steamboat to Belle- 
vue. The boat did not halt at Liberty, probably because 
Fitzpatrick regarded it as wrong and foolhardy for women to 
attempt to cross the mountains. In no way daunted by this 
maneuver, Whitman and his companions set out forthwith 
from Liberty, and crossing in turn the Missouri and the 
Platte, after a long and determined chase overtook the fur 
traders at the mouth of the Loup. There Fitzpatrick received 
them kindly, and they went forward under his protection to 
the rendezvous on Green River where they joined a Hud- 
son’s Bay party for the last stages of their journey. 

Whitman, however, eight years ahead of his time, was 
compelled, after many upsets and much against his will, to 
abandon one of his precious wagons at Fort William, and at 
Fort Hall he parted company with young Goodyear, the 
latter refusing to be further troubled by the mishaps of the 
second wagon now reduced to a two-wheeled cart. Finally, at 
Fort Boise, warned that he could not take the cart further. 
Whitman reluctantly yielded to the wishes of his com- 
panions and left it behind them. The missionaries reached 
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Fort Vancouver on September 1£, but soon reascended the 
Columbia, the Whitmans to establish a mission among the 
Cayuses on the banks of the Walla Walla, twenty miles from 
its mouth, and the Spaldings among the Nez Perces at 
Lapwai, in what is now Idaho. 

One of the parties which followed the Trail westward in 
1838 was that of the Reverend Cushing Eels, who had for 
a companion, John August Sutter, on his way to play a 
picturesque and decisive part in the settlement of California. 
The year 1840 was also a noteworthy one in the history of the 
Trail. The American Fur Company expedition led by An- 
drew Drips, which on April 30 set out from Westport for 
Green River, and what was to prove the last annual fair of 
the mountain men, also served as escort to several travelers 
of mark. There was the Reverend Harvey Clark, a Protes- 
tant missionary, with Alvin T. Smith and P. B. Littlefield, on 
his way to the Columbia; there was the Catholic missionary 
Father Pierre Jean de Smet, then making his first trip to the 
mountains, and there was Joel P. Walker, a Virginian from 
Tennessee, and brother of the more widely known Joseph R. 
Walker, accompanied by his wife and five children — the 
“first family of avowed emigrants,” Bancroft records, “that 
came to Oregon or the Pacific Coast.” 

From Fort Hall Father de Smet went on to the Three 
Forks of the Missouri to look over his future field of labor, 
after which he returned to St. Louis to make ready for a 
second journey the following year. The Clark party and 
Walker were compelled at Fort Hall to abandon the wagons 
they had brought with them from the Missouri, and led by 
Robert Newell — a trapper soon to turn farmer and later to 
serve as speaker of the Oregon Assembly — ^proceeded by 
pack-train to the end of the Trail. Walker after a short rest 
pushed south to California, and his wife, Mary Young 
Walker, was the first white woman to reach California by 
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land, her arrival preceding by a scant three weeks that of 
Mrs. Benjamin Kelsey, to whom reference will be made in a 
later paragraph. 

Newell received the two wagons of the Clark party in pay- 
ment for his services, and a little later he and his trapper 
companions, Joseph L. Meek and Caleb Wilkins, loaded their 
Indian families in them and departed from Fort Hall to 
settle in the Valley of the Willamette. However, rough roads, 
steep hills, and the tall, thick sagebrush of the valleys from 
the first made use of the wagons a try- 



ing and difificult process, and in the 
end they discarded the wagon beds 
and went on only with the running 
gear to Whitman’s Mission. There 
Whitman made them welcome and 


praised them for what they had done, 
assuring them that they would never regret it. “You have 
the ice broken,” he told them, “and when , others see that 
wagons have passed, they, too, will pass, and in a few years 
the valley will be full of our people.” 

It was also in 1840 that John Bidwell, then just past his 
majority and who a year before had drifted from Ohio to 
Missouri to farm and teach school, chanced to hear one of the 
famous Hobidoux brothers — ^probably it was Antoine, long 
one of the most daring and far-wandering of the mountain 
men— tell glamorous tales of what California offered the 
settler. Young Bidwell at once began assembling a party to 
journey to the delectable region which had captured his 
fancy, and as a result of his labors, carried forward in the face 
of multiplying discouragements, sixty-nine men, women and 
children gathered in May, 1841, at Sapling Grove, a little 
way west of Independence, their thirteen covered wagons 
drawn by horses, mules and oxen. There they were shortly 
joined by Father de Smet and two other Catholic priests. 
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whom, along with seven trappers and teamsters and one 
pleasure-seeker, Thomas Fitzpatrick had agreed to pilot to 
Fort Hall and the Flathead country. Before leaving Missouri, 
John Bartleson of Independence had been elected captaiu 
of the Bidwell group. 

Joined on the way by seven other travelers, the combined 
party crossed South Pass on July 18, and on August 10 
reached Soda Springs, thus far without loss of life or wagon. 
The de Smet party, led by Fitzpatrick, now set out for the 
Three Forks region, while the emigrants, their numbers re- 
duced to sixty-four, divided, half continuing on to Oregon, 
while Bartleson, Bidwell and thirty others, wholly ignorant 
of what lay before them, headed for California. Their prog- 
ress was beset by hardships of every sort, but they forged 
resolutely ahead past the northern arm of Great Salt Lake; 
down the Humboldt to what was soon to become known as 
Carson Sink, abandoning their wagons on the way, and then 
over the Sierras by way of the Stanislaus to the San Joaquin 
Valley, reaching the base of Mount Diablo and their journey’s 
end in the opening days of November. Bidwell in after years 
led in the settlement of Northern California, and his old 
home in Chico is now an honored landmark. One of his com- 
panions in the long trek from Sapling Grove was Benjamin 
Kelsey, and the latter’s wife and infant daughter were the 
first American woman and child from the States to reach 
California by crossing the Sierras. 

Few other emigrants passed over the Trail in 1841, but the 
early summer of 1842 marked the beginning of a new and 
different order of things. Dr. Elijah White had been an 
associate of Jason Lee at the Methodist mission on the Wil- 
lamette, but finally had quarreled with him and returned east. 
A sincere believer in the future of the Columbia Biver region 
and its rightful destiny as a part of the Union, early in 1842 
he sought and secured an appointment by President Tyler 
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as sub-Indian agent for the Oregon Country, and at once 
undertook the forming of a party to keep him company on 
a second journey to the Northwest. 

Thus on May 16, 1842, a total of 107 persons with eighteen 
wagons and an adequate outfit of horses, mules and oxen 
started over the Trail from Elm Grove, a score of miles south- 
west of Independence. There were a number of unruly and 
ambitious spirits in the party, the irrepressible Leonard W. 
Hastings being one of them, and disputes and bickerings 
marked afresh each stage of its progress; but the level- 
headed and capable Fitzpatrick served as its guide from Fort 
Laramie to Fort Hall, and although the wagons were aban- 
doned at the latter point, the last stages of the journey were 
accomplished in safety and with reasonable dispatch, the 
advance guard under White reaching Whitman’s Mission the 
second week in September. Thence, after a short rest, they 
proceeded down the Columbia to the Willamette Valley. 

In some way disparaging reports of the work being done 
by the Presbyterian missionaries had drifted eastward, and 
White brought letters from the Board at Boston, which 
ordered the closing of the missions among the Cayuses and 
Nez Perces, and the transferring of Whitman to the Spo- 
kanes. But Whitman, always a man of courage and quick 
wit, proved equal to the emergency that now confronted 
him. He dominated a conference of his associates which on 
September 28 resolved to continue all of the missions and 
seek from the Board a voiding of its order, and five days 
later, he set out on horseback for the East. Two motives 
prompted a journey which he knew to be a desperate one. 
He wished to make sure of a favorable response from the 
Board, and he was also determined to do what he could to 
hasten the colonization of Oregon by Americans, a move- 
ment which he felt to be in grave danger at that par- 
ticular time. 
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Whitman’s only companion was Amos L. Lovejoy, who 
had just arrived from the East with White. They planned to 
cross the moimtains in advance of the snows of winter, but 
at Fort Hall, which they reached on October 14, they learned 
that it was probable that the Indians would bar their prog- 
ress should they continue by the road with which they were 
familiar, and that it would be safest to make a long detour to 
the south. As a result of this change in plans. Whitman and 
Lovejoy had to battle for five weeks with snow and cold, 
windswept heights and icy streams, before they reached 
Taos, New Mexico, whence they proceeded to Bent’s Fort 
on the Arkansas. There Whitman parted with Lovejoy who 
agreed to meet him the following summer at Fort Laramie, 
and hastening eastward reached St. Louis at the close of 
February, 1843. A few days later he was in Washington, 
pleading the cause of Oregon with those who in a critical 
hour had the power to shape events. He continued his efforts 
with good results in New York and Boston, paid a visit to 
his old home in upper New York, and early in May appeared 
at Independence ready to join and inspire the emigrants who 
in growing numbers had begun to assemble for the trip over 
the Trail. Whitman’s exact share in the chain of events that 
made Oregon a part of the Union has long been and promises 
to continue to be a subject of acrid and angry debate, but 
few will deny that, with the passage of time, his rugged, 
downright figure has taken on heroic proportions, or that 
he gave helpful, imselfish service to the cause he had at 
heart and for which he in the end sacrificed his life and that 
of his wife. 

There were men and women of mark among the 200 fami- 
lies totalling 900 persons who on May 22, 1843, set out from 
Elm Grove on what, in after years, because of its size, came 
to be known as the Great Emigration. It included as cap- 
tain Peter H. Burnett, who was to become the first governor 
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of California; James W. Nesmith, afterward a senator from 
Oregon, and Jesse Applegate, destined for an honorable 
career and length of days in his adopted state. More than 120 
wagons and a great number of animals made up the train 
which. Whitman preferring a place in the ranks, was piloted 
by Captain John Gantt, a famous trapper and Indian fighter. 
The Trail, except in places, was found in excellent condition, 
and on October 10, the party, with none of its wagons left 
by the way, reached the neighborhood of Whitman’s Mis- 
sion. From that point all but a few of its members proceeded 
by boats and bateaux to Fort Vancouver. 

The caravan, led by Gantt in the summer of 1843, was 
accompanied the greater part of the way to Fort Hall by a 
party of eighteen with three wagons bound for California 
under the gmdance of Joseph B. Chiles, a daring and ener- 
getic pioneer, w^ho had kept Bidwell company in 1841 and 
who, on this particular occasion was transporting across the 
plains the machinery for a mill he planned to build on the 
farther side of the Sierras. At Fort Hall Chiles elected with a 
few companions to continue on to Fort Boise, and to blaze, 
as he succeeded in doing, a new route by way of Southern 
Oregon into Northern California, while Joseph R. Walker, 
another pioneer of the picturesque sort, guided the wagons 
and the remaining members of the party to their journey’s 
end. The machinery had to be abandoned in Western Ne- 
vada, but without other mishap a crossing of the Sierras was 
made at what soon came to be known as Walker’s Pass, and 
in the last days of December the lowlands beyond were 
reached in safety. 

Among the emigrants guided by Walker were two young 
women whose part in an unusual experience gives them a 
place in the many-sided story of the Trail. George C. Yount 
was bom in North Carolina, but passed his youth in Mis- 
souri, where, after service in the War of 1812, he became a 
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stock fanner and found a wife in the Boone’s Lick country. 
Robbed of his savings by a friend, he made a way to pay his 
debts, and leaving a modest sum with his wife in the fall of 
1825 set out for Santa Fe. There Yount became the comrade 
and soon the equal in skill and resource of Ewing Yoimg 
and other noted mountain men. In the end his wanderings led 
him to California, where he found a home and a competence 
as a rancher in the Napa Valley. 

Meanwhile, his three children, a son and two daughters, 
had grown up under their mother’s care in Missouri, and in 
1842, resolved, after long separation, to be reunited with h is 
family, he arranged with Chiles, when their paths met, to 
return east and bring them to him. Mrs. Yount, who, believ- 
ing her husband dead, had remarried, held back from the 
long journey and never saw him again, but she consented 
that her two daughters, one of them a girl of sixteen and the 
other a bride in her early twenties, should go to their father. 
Thus it was that the twain, the elder accompanied by her 
husband, traveled west with Chiles in the summer of 1843 
and in the opening days of 1844 joined Yount in Napa Val- 
ley, the first women to enter California by wagon from the 
Oregon Trail. A little later their brother followed them to 
their new home. 

One of the first parties to take the Trail in 1844 was led 
by General Cornelius GiUiam, and consisted of about 800 
persons, one of whom, James W. Marshall, a roving wheel- 
wright from New Jersey, was destined four years later, to be 
the discoverer of gold in Cahfornia. The Gilliam party did 
not start from Independence. Instead it crossed the Missouri 
a little way north of the lately born village of St. Joseph, and 
breaking a new wagon road as it advanced, entered the Trail 
at the present site of Marysville, Kansas. Most of its mem- 
bers went first to Oregon, and only seventeen of them sought 
a home in California. 
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A second party which left Independence early in May, led 
by Elisha Stephens, a veteran hunter and guide, was made 
up of forty men and nearly as many women and children 
who traveled westward in twenty-seven wagons. Soon after 
leaving Fort Hall this train divided, a little less than half of 
its members turning off for California, which they reached 
without loss of life, although for a time compelled to leave 
their wagons behind them in the Sierras. Best remembered, 
however, of the expeditions of 1844, was the one composed 
of some 600 persons, which, captained by Colonel Nathaniel 
Ford and piloted by Major Moses (“Black”) Harris, long a 
leader among the mountain men, left Independence on May 
14. Most of the members of this party went to Oregon. 

Few of the emigrants of 1844 followed the route that led 
past Whitman’s Mission to a terminal on the Walla Walla. 
Instead, a majority turned to the left at the Grande Ronde, 
and crossing the Blue Mountains to the head waters of the 
Umatilla, followed that stream to the Columbia, and thence 
descended by boat to the Methodist Mission at The Dalles. A 
few continued to travel by way of Whitman’s Mission, but 
after the massacre of November 29, 1849, in which the Whit- 
mans and twelve others were wantonly murdered by Cayuse 
Indians, Eastern Oregon was closed to emigrants for a num- 
ber of years. 

In 1845, more than 3000 emigrants, among them a train 
of twenty-seven wagons led by General Joel Palmer, passed 
over the Trail to Oregon. The same year less than 200 per- 
sons went to California. Emigration to Oregon dwindled in 
1846 to less than 2500, while another 500 entered California 
by way of the Trail; but in June of the year named the treaty 
was signed that made Oregon a part of the United States, 
and soon the tide of in-streaming settlers was to rise to flood. 
After 1846 and until the coming of the railway the road most 
used by settlers bound for Oregon left the Trail at Soda 
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Springs and followed a route lately explored by Jesse Apple- 
gate and others, which ran south and then west to the bend 
of the Humboldt, and thence northwest by way of the head 
waters of Pit River, to the Klamath Lakes and the Wil- 
lamette Valley. 

The year 1846 was also attended by one of the outstanding 
tragedies in the history of the Trail — the suffering and death 
in the Sierras of most of the members of what was known as 
the Donner party. George and Jacob Donner, brothers, of 
Springfield, Illinois, headed a group of four score men, 
women and children, bound for California, who left Inde- 
pendence in May and late in July reached Port Bridger. 
There, in the face of earnest advice from James Clyman and 
others to foUow the route running west from Fort HaU, the 
leaders decided, in order to save time, to take what was then 
becoming known as the Hastings Cut-off. This route skirted 
the south end of Great Salt Lake, and then ran over the 
deserts of Utah and Nevada to the mouth of the Humboldt. 

From the first the Dormers and those who kept them 
company found the new trail a trying and difficult one. It 
took them the greater part of twelve weeks to travel from 
Fort Bridger to the Truckee Meadows, and snow had begun 
to fall when early in November they reached Truckee, now 
called Donner, Lake on their way over the Sierras. The snow- 
fall increased as they advanced; then their provisions ran 
out, and it was decided to kill their mules and cattle, aban- 
don their equipment and push ahead on foot. In the end, 
brought to a standstill by the snow, they found a cabin built 
two years before by the party headed by Elisha Stephens, 
and adding to it as best they could, settled down to await 
the white death of the mountains. 

A diary kept by one of the members of the party from 
November 20 to March 1, sets forth what now befell them in 
heart-rending detail. A few days before Christmas, when only 
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hides were left for food, fifteen men and women volunteered 
to seek relief. They set out with six days’ rations, but soon 
were compelled to make a camp in the snow which barred 
their progress. There eight died and four were eaten, but the 
remaining seven managed to reach the settlements and give 
the alarm. One after another, four rescue parties were dis- 
patched from Sutter’s Fort to the main camp, where it was 
found a number had died, and there also some of the sur- 
vivors had resorted to cannibalism. When spring came, of 
the eighty-one men, women and children who had crossed 
the Missouri ten months before, only forty-five remained 
alive. All in all, it was one of the grimmest passages in the 
history of the West. 

The year 1847 marked the beginning of the Mormon 
hegira to Utah. Driven out of Illinois after the killing of 
Joseph Smith, and compelled to find a new home, thousands 
of them passed the winter of 1846-47 on the west bank of 
the Missouri, opposite the present Council Bluffs. Then 
early in April, under their new leader, Brigham Young, an 
advance guard of 150 set out for the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake. The Pioneers, as they were called, and the thousands 
for whom they led the way, followed the north bank of the 
Platte, soon to become known as the Mormon Trail, to a 
point near the mouth of the Laramie. There they forded the 
river, and for the rest of the way, as far as Fort Bridger, 
made use of the main line of the Oregon Trail. 

Although 3000 Mormons traveled this route before the 
end of August, they constituted only a part of the army of 
homeseekers who in that year crowded the Trail. Stirred to 
action by the recent acquisition of the new territories on the 
Pacific, not less than 4500 went to Oregon, and another 1000 
to California. The Northern California route had now be- 
come the one most favored by those bound for Oregon, but a 
few shaped their way as of old past Whitman’s Mission. 
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These few reached that place on the eve of an impending 
tragedy. During the summer many of the Cayuses ministered 
to from the mission had become surly and insolent, and now 
a condition arose that fanned their suspicion and ill-will. 

Many of the children of the emigrants arriving in October 
were sick with measles, and the disease soon spread rapidly 
among the Indians. Whitman treated both whites and 
Indians, but while most of the former recovered and with 
their parents continued on their way, the natives, by reason 
of their unwholesome mode of life, 
died in alarming numbers. It was 
the custom of the Indians to put an 
end to sorcerers of their own tribe 
suspected of causing death among 
them; and now, believing that Whit- 
man had saved the whites and per- 
mitted their own people to perish, they resolved to kill 
him. Accordingly on November 29, Whitman, his wife and 
a dozen devoted followers and servants, were struck down 
without warning by savages who had received only gener- 
ous and kindly treatment at their hands. Volunteers hastily 
assembled pursued the Indians, defeated them in battle and 
drove them across the Snake. Then Joe Meek, the veteran 
trapper and guide, now settled on a homestead in the Wil- 
lamette Valley, set out on a winter ride across the conti- 
nent to inform the authorities at Washington of the tragedy 
and seek help for Oregon. His pleas were heard. Congress in 
August, 1848, passed a bill organizing the Territory of Ore- 
gon, and without delay Joseph Lane was named governor, 
with Meek United States marshal. Oregon was now to ful- 
fill its destiny, and Whitman had not died in vain. 

It is an easy six-mile ride from modern Walla Walla to the 
spot that Whitman’s passing made a shrine. A farm house 
and barns now occupy the site of the mission, but a monu- 
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ment crowns the crest of the hill from which in the old days 
the Cayuse and Nez Perces spied down on it and on those 
who turned aside from the Trail to enjoy its hospitality. Be- 
hind this hill and at its foot a tall shaft enclosed by a white 
picket fence, marks the graves of Marcus and Narcissa 
Whitman, than whom no more undaunted spirits had part 
in the building of the West. Through the long future those 
who honor bravery and the flaming faith that takes no 
thought of self will not fail to make reverent pilgrimage to 
their resting place. 

Most of those who used the Trail in 1848 were Mormons, 
but Oregon and California each received a modest quota of 
homeseekers. Joseph B. Chiles, content only when on the 
march, led westward a party of forty-eight wagons, while 
James Clyman, another restless spirit, served as guide to the 
Lambert Mecombs train of eighteen wagons. For Clymian, 
now nearing his sixtieth year, this passage of the Trail was 
journey’s end. On the way he successfully courted a daughter 
of Mecombs. A little later he married her, and settled down 
on a California ranch to end his days. 

Now came the rush of the gold-seekers and the opening of 
a new chapter in the history of the Trail. The wagons and 
draft animals of the unnumbered thousands who traveled 
it in the summer and fall of 1849 turned the narrow and often 
uncertain track of an earlier time into a broad, well-marked 
highway, easy of passage at every season of the year. This 
change, however, was attended by an appalling loss in 
human lives. The cholera, in its deadly advance westward in 
May, 1849, reached the eastern end of the Trail. Then racing 
westward in the wake of the long train of emigrants, it 
claimed its victims, first by scores and later by hundreds. 
It seems to have raged with especial virulence on the flats 
east of and about Fort Laramie, and estimates agree that be- 
fore it abated it caused more than 5000 deaths. 
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All contemporary accounts dwell upon the terror and 
despair bred in those exposed to it. “One of the appalling 
effects of this disease,” writes an eye-witness, “was to cause 
the most devoted friends to desert, in case of attack, the 
fallen one. Many a stout and powerful man fought the last 
battle alone upon the prairie. When the rough hand of the 
cholera was laid upon families they rarely had either the as- 
sistance or sympathy of their neighbors or traveling com- 
panions.” This observer, however, adds that “there were 
many instances of heroic devotion to the sick, when such 
attention was regarded as almost equivalent to the offering 
up of the well and healthy for the mere hope of saving the 
sick and dying.” The cholera reappeared on the Trail in 1850, 
and again in 1852, but not with the decimating effects of its 
first visitation. 

There are many word pictures of life on the Trail, and 
nearly all of them stress the covered wagon as its most 
picturesque feature. It was the living room of the women and 
the very young children by day, and their sleeping quarters 
by night, while when in camp, or when menaced by Indians 
on the march, aU of the wagons formed a corral inside of 
which men, women and children were secure from attack. 
Perhaps this was one of the reasons why, those from cholera 
excepted, there were comparatively few deaths on the Trail. 
Again the desire of emigrants to communicate with those fol- 
lowing them or with friends left behind, prompted devices 
which frequently gave proof of inventive talent of an en- 
gaging and unusual sort. 

Messages were scribbled upon the skulls of buffaloes, or 
sticks driven into the ground and split at the top had notes 
inserted in them — all placed at the side of the road so as to 
be easily seen and read by those who passed that way, while 
Edgar Bryant, who went west in 1846, relates that near the 
mouth of Ash Hollow on the North Platte, his party found a 
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log cabin, built and then deserted by trappers, which the 
emigrants had converted into a postoffice. Written adver- 
tisements covered its front walls, and inside were a great 
number of letters '"addressed to persons in every part of the 
world’’ with requests appended that they be gathered up 
and posted by eastbound travelers. 

Handcarts in 1856 and the years immediately following, 
added a new, and in one instance hapless, phase to life on the 
Trail. The Mormon leaders had worked out what they be- 
lieved would prove a cheap and safe way for bringing their 
converts to Utah. Parties were to travel on foot in units of 
ten pushing their outfits and supplies ahead of them in 
light, two-wheeled hand carts. Following this plan in the 
summer of 1856, three companies totalling 1500 persons, 
completed without mishap the 1800-mile tramp from Iowa 
City to Salt Lake; but two later companies were overtaken 
by winter weather before they reached the Sweetwater, and, 
although when news of their plight reached Salt Lake rescue 
parties were dispatched to their relief, 250 of them died from 
exposure and hunger. Before the end of 1860 another 2000 
Mormons crossed the plains and the mountains, pushing 
their handcarts before them, but starting early they all 
managed to escape disaster. 

The period of handcart emigration was a period also of 
conflict between the Mormon hierarchy and the Federal 
Goverment, a conflict which had sinister issue in one of the 
grimmest tragedies of the Trail. The 140 men, women and 
children composing what was known as Fancher’s Company, 
hailed in the main from a section of Arkansas where not long 
before a Mormon apostle had been slain by the husband of a 
woman with whom he had eloped; and when they reached 
Salt Lake City in August, 1857, they found themselves 
among enemies. As they pushed south over the old trail of 
the trappers on their way to California the Mormon settle- 
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ments refused to sell them supplies and in other ways mani- 
fested their iU-will. 

The emigrants, however, continued on their way and on 
September 10 halted to rest at Mount Meadows, a pleasant 
valley thirty miles south of what is now Cedar City in Iron 
County, Utah. Then Isaac C. Haight, the Mormon leader in . 
those parts, deciding that the strangers were heretics who 
deserved to die, gave orders to John Doyle Lee, one of his 
subordinates, to kill them, sparing only children under the 
age of seven. Lee delegated the task assigned him to a band 
of Paiute Indians, who attacked the camp in the early morn- 
ing of September 13, killing or mortally wounding seven of 
the men. Their fire, however, was promptly returned, and a 
number of the Indians were killed or woxmded. 

Thereupon, the Indians, who had been pledged the pro- 
tection of the Great Spirit, sent a messenger to Lee who 
shortly joined them with a promise of reinforcements. In 
fulfilment of this promise he returned ere long with 100 
Indians and seventy-five Mormons, the latter, however, at 
first halting some distance in the rear. Renewed attacks were 
made by the Indians on the evening of September 14, and 
again next morning, but the rifles of the emigrants a second 
and a third time took their toll of dead and wounded. Then 
on the morning of September 16 orders came from Haight to 
make an end of the business. A few hours later, having hit 
upon a way to execute the command of his superior, Lee and 
a companion visited the emigrants under a flag of truce, and 
assured them that if they would abandon their arms and the 
wagons, which up to that time had served them as an effec- 
tive defence, their lives would be spared and they would be 
given safe conduct to the Mormon settlements. 

The emigrants, wholly unfamiliar with frontier ways, ac- 
cepted this offer — ^and marched into an ambush of Paiutes 
and Mormons, many of the latter disguised as Indians. A few 
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minutes later the dead bodies of all of them, seventeen 
children excepted, strewed the ground, slain with knife and 
rifle. The property of the victims was distributed among 
their slayers, while the children, some of whom had been 
wounded, were given homes by the Mormons of Cedar City. 
For nearly twenty years the massacre remained unavenged. 
Then Lee was convicted of murder, and on March 2S, 1877, 
by a posse put to death at Mountain Meadows. Others, whose 
guilt was greater than that of Lee, were permitted to die 
peacefully in their beds. 

The passage of the years brought changes in the course of 
and offshoots from the Trail. In 1859 not less than 9000 emi- 
grants used the Lander Cut-off, a government road built and 
for a time superintended by Colonel Frederick W. Lander. 
Constructed mainly by Mormon labor, loaned for the pur- 
pose by Brigham Young, the new cut-off started from Burnt 
Ranch on the Sweetwater, followed that stream to its head- 
waters and crossed the Rockies by a gap to the north of and 
higher than South Pass. Then, entering Green Valley, it 
crossed the Green at the mouth of its East Fork, and push- 
ing westward to the Snake, effected a junction with the Trail 
at Fort Hall. The Lander Cut-off did not long remain in 
favor with emigrants, who turned again to the older route 
to the south of it, but a part of it until a few years ago was 
still used as a stock trail. 

From Fort Laramie after 1863 the Bozeman Trail ran 
northward to the town from which it took its name, and on 
to the Montana mining camp of Virginia City. It was origi- 
nally intended that the government should construct a road 
along its route, and with that end in mind. Fort Phil Kearny 
was built at the point where the trail left the Powder River, 
and Fort C. F. Smith at the crossing of the Big Horn. But 
the Sioux, now in bellicose mood, objected to the presence 
either of settlers or the military in their country, and after 
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several years of doubt and stress, the Bozeman Trail was for 
a long period closed to travel. 

Not, however, before the soldiers, who guarded it, follow- 
ing the massacre in December, 1866, of the overzealous 
Fetterman and his command of eighty men, had twice given 
proof of intrepid bravery in the face of overwhelming odds. 
In the Hayfield fight near Fort C. F. Smith, on August 1, 
1867, a party of twenty soldiers and civilians, protected by 
a corral of logs and willow branches, for seven hours held at 
bay, and, with a loss of only three killed, and four wounded, 
finally beat off nearly a thousand warriors. The following 
day near Fort Phil Kearny in the Wagon Box fight of un- 
dying memory, two officers and thirty soldiers and civilians 
took refuge behind a barricade of upturned wagon boxes, and 
for three and a half hours, with a loss of only six killed and 
two wounded, more than held their own against the repeated 
attacks of three thousand Indians. No other engagements in 
the age-long conflict of white and red men deserve to rank 
with either of these two in the Big Horn country. 

Conditions peculiar to the section through which it ran 
limited early use of the MuUan Road, authorized by Con- 
gress in 1855 and named for its builder, John Mullan, which 
after 1860 afforded a fairly comfortable route from the 
neighborhood of the early terminal of the Trail on the Walla 
Walla to the Falls of the Missouri near Fort Benton. At the 
outset most eastbound travelers avoided it because of in- 
frequent and imcertain steamboat saihngs from Fort Ben- 
ton, but a little later and until superseded by the railroad, 
it became the road most traveled by niiners on their way to 
the camps which in the early 60’s sprang up in quick suc- 
cession along the streams flowing into the Missouri and the 
Colmnbia rivers. 

The rush to the Pike’s Peak country in the spring of 1859 
drew another crowd of gold-seekers to that part of the Trail 
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which, ran to the mouth of Cherry Creek on the South Platte; 
and soon a branch from Julesburg to the new town of Den- 
ver, became the last lap of the stages, which, after June, 
1860, connected the Colorado camps with Missouri River 
points. The route of the famous Pony Express, which for a 
brief period following April, 1860, afforded speedy mail 
service between the East and the Pacific Coast, was identical 
for long stretches with that of the Trail, and so was that of 
the Overland and its Concord coaches of picturesque mem- 
ory, which from 1861 to 1869 carried the mails and pas- 
sengers from Atchison to Placerville on the western slope of 
the Sierras, and under the masterful direction of Ben Holla- 
day furnished a diverting theme for travelers who knew 
how to put their experiences on paper — Horace Greeley and 
the future Mark Twain among them. 

Indians were for nearly a generation a constant and now 
and again a fatal menace to travel on the Trail. Those who 
led the unnumbered trains of covered wagons had always to 
keep a careful watch for them; they were a major and ever 
present concern to the men responsible for the safe conduct 
first of the Pony Express and later of the Overland Mail; 
and they gave troubled days and uneasy nights to the 
builders of the Union Pacific which, paralleling the Trail 
much of the way, began in 1863 to push across plain and over 
moimtain to its destined meeting-place with the Central 
Pacific at Promontory Point. 

Nor was the Indian threat lifted until the completion, in 
1869, of the first trans-continental railway split forever the 
tribes of the northern and southern plains and made it no 
longer possible for them to wander at will from the Rio 
Grande to the rivers of the north. Thereafter the work of 
confining them to the reservations that had been assigned 
them went forward with only occasional halts or setbacks. 
The passing of the buffalo, for untold generations theindians’ 
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surest source of food, and the preemption by the settlers of 
his old hunting grounds did the rest. Newcomers to the West 
in the closing decade of the last century found him only an 
idle and shiftless, but harmless, reminder of earlier and more 
stressful years. The coming of the railroad also marked the 
slow ending of the great days of the Trail. As late as 1895 the 
covered wagons of homeseekers who thriftily counted the 
cost of travel, still made their way westward over the road, 
but in steadily lessening numbers, and at last soHtude and 
silence fell upon it. 

Now time, the elements and the plough of the pioneer 
have effaced many sections of the Trail, but monuments and 
markers set up along the way make it easy in these latter 
days to trace its general course. From Independence it ran 
westward and north past the sites of Olathe, Gardiner, 
Sibleyville, Topeka, Rossville and MarysviQe, 174 miles 
from the start, and entered Nebraska at what is now the 
southwest corner of Gage County. Thence it ran still west 
and north and passing the future sites of Fairbury, Hebron, 
Oak, Spring Ranch and Leroy, reached the south bank of the 
Platte, near the modern town of Grand Island, 316 miles 
from Independence. 

A little way beyond Grand Island in a former time the 
prairie ended and the arid plains began, but the irrigation 
ditch has effaced ancient differences, and the traveler who in 
summer now follows the old trail until he reaches a point 
west of Fort Laramie, finds the grain and alfalfa fields of 
well-to-do farmers spanning the miles which separate one 
and another thriving village. In Western Nebraska, a little 
way east of where the Platte cuts through the highlands into 
the plains, the face of the country slowly changes, and the 
traveler passes one after another, the strange formations 
which moved to wonder early users of the Trail. These are 
Court House Rock, near Bridgeport; Chimney Rock, a 
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dozen miles farther on, and Scott’s Bluffs, a little way be- 
yond the town of Gering. 

Court House Rock, perhaps 400 feet high and a mile in 
circumference with walls closely resembling masonry, re- 
minded one emigrant of “some colossal edifice, deserted and 
partially in ruins.” The years have worked little change in 
it, and the same holds of Chimney Rock, with its tall spire 
visible at a distance of forty miles in either direction. Scott’s 
Bluff, very like Court House Rock, but shaped by nature on 

more imposing lines, and 
now a national monument, 
recalls a tragic incident in 
the history of the fur trade. 
In 1828 Hiram Scott, who 
had gone to the mountains 
as an employee of General 
Ashley and later had become one of the founders of the sec- 
ond Northwest Fur Company, fell ill while on the way with 
some of his associates to sell their pelts in St. Louis. 

Two of his companions remained with him, while the 
other members of the party continued on their way. While 
the three were floating down the North Platte, their moose- 
head boat was upset twenty miles west of the present 
Laramie and a much longer distance from the point where 
it had been agreed those who had pushed ahead should 
await their coming. They escaped with their lives, but lost 
their food, powder and guns; and so, when they reached 
shore, Scott’s companions, concerned for their own safety, 
hastened on, leaving the sick man to whatever fate might 
overtake him. Irving in his Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville relates how Scott crawled for seventy miles over hills, 
across gullies and through sagebrush only to die at the foot 
of the bluff where he had expected to rejoin his party. Mean- 
while, his companions had moved on, having been informed 
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by the men who had deserted him that he was dead. The 
following summer, some of the party returning to the moun- 
tains found Scott’s skeleton and gave it burial beside the 
bluff which has ever since borne his name. 

Monuments and markers now point the course of the 
Trail all the way across Wyoming. A ten-foot monmnent of 
red sandstone marks its junction with the Bozeman Trail, 
while a bronze tablet set in the north face of Independence 
Rock, 838 miles west of the town of that name, records the 
organization of a lodge of Masons on the Rock on July 4, 
1862. This landmark, perhaps the most widely known of 
nature’s strange doings along the Trail, is a sohtary and 
massive pile of granite an eighth of a mile long, rising from 
the open plain, and with the Sweetwater flowing a few yards 
from its south side. There have been many conjectures as to 
the naming of Independence Rock, which Father de Smet, 
because of the number of names carved upon it, called the 
Great Register of the Desert. Thomas Fitzpatrick cached 
furs at its base on or about July 4, 1824, under unusual con- 
ditions, and it is probable, as some authorities suggest, that 
its name recalls that episode. Be this as it may, it still com- 
mands the awed interest of the traveler. 

Five miles from Independence Rock an inscription on a 
giant boulder beside the road teUs the pilgrim that he is 
nearing another famous landmark of the Trail — ^DevU’s 
Gate, the name given to a rift in the granite ridge through 
which the Sweetwater flows, with its sides rising sheerly from 
the river to a height of 400 feet, and less than 300 feet apart 
at the top. It is a walk of perhaps a mile from the road to 
the summit of Devil’s Gate and those who make it com- 
mand a view to be remembered for a lifetime. Far below 
courses the Sweetwater; to the east spreads a valley, which 
keeps the river company to its mouth and to the west, 
stretching out to the horizon’s edge, is visible another valley, 
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a dozen miles wide, which of old abounded in game and was 
a favorite camping place of the emigrants. 

In the valley to the west of Devil’s Gate in the summer of 
1853 took place a trial and execution which proved that 
when occasion demanded the justice of the Trail could be 
of the sternest sort. A man who owned a team and wagon had 
joined with a neighbor, and the latter’s 'wife and three small 
children for the journey to Oregon. Choosing a time when no 
other emigrants were near to interfere, this man, without 
cause for so doing, pitched the family’s belongings from his 
wagon, and made off with the co mm on stock of provisions. 
A few hours later other emigrants found the couple with their 
children where their companion had left them. Three armed 
men pushed ahead, and after a long chase overtook and ar- 
rested the thief. Then a jury made up of some of the older 
emigrants heard the evidence and quickly decided that they 
could render only one verdict. The offender was hanged at 
sunset, and a driver chosen to care for the family to their 
journey’s end. 

One of those who witnessed this execution and long after- 
ward wrote an account of it was Ezra Meeker, then a young 
man of twenty-one, on his way with his bride and an ox 
team to Oregon. A tribute to this intrepid pioneer, whose 
long life fell less than three years short of the century mark, 
may serve as fit conclusion to the present chronicle. Meeker 
for more than fifty years played a leader’s part in the up- 
building of the Northwest, and then at the age of seventy- 
five, resolved to redefine and mark the Trail over which he 
had traveled in early manhood. In pursuit of this purpose he 
made three trips, the first in 1906, the second in 1910, by ox 
team, and the third in 1915 by automobile. Finally in 1934 
he flew along its course in an airplane. During his several 
trips by land he marked with care most of the important 
points on the Trail west of South Pass, where he placed 
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tablets in memory of Mrs. Whitman and Mrs. Spalding, the 
first white women to cross the Rockies. 

In the summer of 1928 Meeker, then in his ninety -seventh 
year, set out once more to traverse the Trail, this time in a 
Ford. He fell ill at Detroit, and after two months in a hos- 
pital of that city, friends conveyed him to Seattle, where on 
December 3 he passed from life. Those who two days later 
stood beside his resting place near his home at Puyallup 
felt, in that solemn hour, that in the closing of the grave of 
the old pioneer they were witnessing also the conclusion of 
the most colorful chapter in the history of the West. 
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venturesome and successful merchant of his generation, estab- 
lished a meeting place for his ships and traders at the mouth 
of the Columbia, to which he gave the name Fort Astoria, 
he at the same time planted the first of more than a score of 
trading and military posts, each of which played its part, and 
a stirring one, in the making of the Farther West. Fort As- 
toria soon passed from the possession of its founder and 
ceased to serve its original purpose, but Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, crowning a bluff which overlooks for miles the Val- 
ley of the Missouri, boasts an unbroken and eventful history 
covering more than a hundred years. 

Founded as an outpost of civilization. Fort Leavenworth’s 
early task was to guard the trade lines of the plains and pro- 
tect the settlers on what was then a remote frontier. It was in 


1827 that Colonel Henry Leavenworth, who had won dis- 
tinction in the War of 1812, was dispatched from Jefferson 
Barracks, St. Louis, with three companies of infantry, under 
orders to select a site for a permanent cantonment “on the 
left bank of the Missouri within twenty miles of the mouth 
of the Little Platte, above or below that point.” No suitable 
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location, however, could be found on the left, so Colonel 
Leavenworth chose a site high up on the bluffs on the right, 
or Kansas, side of the river. The fort which he erected and 
which took his name, originally comprised a square, with a 
blockhouse pierced for musketry at each of its four corners. 

Colonel Leavenworth was one of those who sensed the future 
greatness of the country beyond the Missouri, but he did not 
live to see the fulfilment of his dream of “a great empire of 
the prairies.” He died of a fever in 1834, while on a mission 
of peace to the southern Indians. His body was buried at 
Delhi, New York, his boyhood home, but since 1902 has 
rested in the national cemetery at Fort Leavenworth. The 
post which he founded and in the shadow of which he sleeps 
was from its earhest days a busy place. It was a starting 
point for those engaged in the Santa Fe trade, and a little 
later for the steadily growing army of settlers who gathered 
there to take up the long trail by way of the Platte to Oregon 
and the Northwest. 

It also became as time passed a meeting place for Indian 
agents and scouts, and afforded a welcome break in the 
march of troops moving to the east and south. Steamboats 
on their way up and down the Missouri stopped at the fort; 
Doniphan and his men started from it for their daring ad- 
vance into Northern Mexico; in 1855 the little army, headed 
by Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston, who was to fall a few 
years later at Shiloh, marched from Leavenworth on its ill- 
starred expedition to Utah, and during the war between the 
sections it stood as a bulwark for the Union in the West, its 
troops playing a decisive part in the battle of Westport, 
which saved Missouri to the Union. 

Meanwhile, the town of Leavenworth, which gradually 
grew up a short distance from the military reservation, be- 
came in the early 50’s headquarters for the freighting firm of 
Russell, Majors & Waddell, and the eastern end of its over- 
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land transport business, which grew in less than a decade to 
commanding size. Its great wagons, made to order in St. 
Louis, each carried from 5,000 to 7,000 pounds of goods. The 
firm in its best days owned 6,250 of these wagons, with 
75,000 head of oxen to haul them, and gave employment to 
upward of 8,000 men. Its stables, warehouses and barracks 
between the fort and the city moved visitors to surprised 
admiration, and Horace Greeley, who saw them in the course 
of the wanderings described in An Overland Journey, wrote 
of them as “the great feature of Leavenworth,” adding: “No 
one who does not see can realize how vast a business this 
is, nor how immense are its outlays as well as its income.” 

The firm of Russell, Majors & Waddell, overextending its 
operations, came to grief in 1862, and its chief creditor, Ben 
Holladay, bought its equipment and transferred it to Atchi- 
son. Leavenworth, however, continued to prosper in a modest 
way, and officers from the fort courted and wedded the town 
girls in such numbers that it used to be said, with a measure 
of truth, that “Leavenworth is the mother-in-law of the 
army and runs it” — ^an observation shortened to “Leaven- 
worth runs the war,” when soldiers trained in the service 
schools established at Fort Leavenworth in the 80’s of the 
last century took and held most of the high commands in the 
American army during the World War. West Point alone 
excepted, no place has played a larger part in the lives of our 
fighting men. 

The year in which the history of Fort Leavenworth be- 
gan, that of Fort Atkinson came to an end. Established in 
1819, about sixteen miles north of the present Omaha in 
what was then the heart of the Indian country, Fort Atkin- 
son, named in honor of General Henry Atkinson, was for a 
number of years the most westerly outpost of the govern- 
ment. Garrisoned most of the time by several hundred 
soldiers, it was also the headquarters of an Indian agent, and 
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so a gathering place for the red men and a refuge for settlers 
fleeing from their attacks. Keelboats came to it from up and 
down river; trapping expeditions set out from it for the wil- 
derness to the north and west of it, and for wanderers re- 
turning from the wilds the sight of it often had a meaning 
and a glad assurance of safety difficult to put into words. Let 
the story of two of these wanderers find a place in the present 
chronicle. 

In the last days of March, 1824, two of Ashley’s men, 
Thomas Fitzpatrick and James Clyman, who a few years 
later was to serve with Lincoln in the Black Hawk War, 
were members of a small party trapping along the northern 
branches of Green River. Beaver was plentiful, and with un- 
common ease the trappers piled up a store of furs; but one 
night a band of Shoshones, whom the white men had be- 
friended with gifts of beaver meat, stole all of their horses 
and disappear^, leaving no trail behind them. Fitzpatrick, 
Clyman and their comrades, although a thousand miles from 
the Missouri, calmly continued their trapping through April 
and into May, and then, caching their traps and furs, set out 
for a point on the Sweetwater where it had been arranged 
that they were to meet the members of another party of 
Ashley’s men headed by Jedediah Strong Smith, who had 
been trapping the lower waters of Green River. 

Soon after breaking camp Fitzpatrick and his mates, on 
turning the point of a ridge, suddenly encountered half a 
dozen Indians riding some of their stolen horses. Instantly 
rifles were leveled, lariats seized, and the Indians compelled 
to lead the way to their camp on the side of a nearby moun- 
tain. There the red men, threatened with summary punish- 
ment, gave up the remaining horses. Thereupon the trappers 
hastened back to their lately abandoned camp, reclaimed 
the saddles they had hung up in trees before setting out, and 
the traps and furs they had cached, and joyfully made their 
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way east through South Pass to the appointed rendezvous on 
the Sweetwater. 

Smith was late in arriving at the place appointed, and 
while waiting for him, Fitzpatrick and Clyman, concerned 
with the problem of getting their furs to market, studied the 
course of the Sweetwater, hoping to find it navigable for 
light-draft boats. At the end of a fifteen-mile tramp it was 
decided that boats could not be used, and Fitzpatrick re- 
turned to camp, bidding Clyman follow him after he had 
pushed a little farther downstream. Months passed, however, 
before the two men met again. When Clyman sought to re- 
trace his steps, he found hostile Indians between him and 
camp, lost his way while seeking to avoid them, and, seeing 
no other course open to him, finally resolved to push east- 
ward on foot to the distant Missouri. He followed for long 
and weary miles the general course of the Platte, and, after 
nearly seven weeks of hardships that would have broken the 
spirit and shattered the strength of an ordinary man, some 
time in September reached Fort Atkinson. The curious will 
find the story set forth at length in Clyman’s diaries and 
recollections which were published a few years ago and which 
include many another moving tale of a heroic era. 

Fitzpatrick shortly had to face a no less trying experience. 
When Smith finally appeared at the rendezvous on the 
Sweetwater, search was made for Clyman, but it was finally 
concluded that he had been killed by Indians. Then it was 
arranged that Smith and most of the combined party should 
remain in the mountains ready for the fall trapping, while 
Fitzpatrick took their peltries to the Missouri, reported to 
Ashley, and returned with supplies. However, the heavily 
laden bull-boat in which Fitzpatrick and two companions 
began their journey was upset in the treacherous waters of 
the Platte, and it was only with great difficulty that the furs 
it carried were salvaged, and, on or about July 4, 1824, duly 
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cached under the rounded granite mound known to thou- 
sands of latter-day travelers as Independence Bock. 

Their boat lightened, the three men continued their voyage 
only to undergo in the Fiery Narrows of the Platte total 
wreck, with loss of two of their guns and all of their bullet- 
lead. But Fitzpatrick was always ready to cope with any 
emergency of the trapper’s life. Now with a stone the brass 
mounting was wrenched from the remaining gim and ham- 
mered into balls which were used to kill a couple of bufialo. 
Then the trio set out on foot for the Missouri, and ten days 
after Clyman reached Fort Atkinson followed him out of the 
wilderness, “in a more pitiable condition, if possible, than 
myself,” the latter records in his diary. Nor did this end the 
adventure for Fitzpatrick. He dispatched a report to Ashley 
in St. Louis, and then, borrowing horses, posted back to 
Independence Rock for the furs cached at its foot. And so 
little time did he and his men lose going and returning that 
on October 26, 1824, James Kennedy, sutler at Fort Atkin- 
son, was able to record in his diary: “Fitzpatrick and party 
have come in and brot beaver.” Three years after it gave 
welcome to Clyman and Fitzpatrick, Fort Atkinson was 
abandoned and dismantled, its garrison being shifted to Fort 
Leavenworth. 

Growing use of the Oregon Trail in the late 40’s of the last 
centruy prompted the government to plant forts along its 
course for the protection of settlers on the way to the Pacific 
Coast. The first of these forts was established on the south 
side of the lower Platte, near the head of Grand Island, in 
April, 1848, and a little later, wath a minor error in spelling, 
named Fort Kearney in honor of General Stephen Watts 
Kearny, who died in October of that year. The site of this 
famous fort was four miles east of the modern town of 
Kearney, and for nearly twenty years it played a helpful 
part in the making of the West. During the spring months of 
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each year thousands of emigrants streamed past it or for a 
day found rest and shelter near its walls. There is a record of 
800 wagons and 10,000 oxen being coupted by a Fort 
Kearney observer between sunrise and sunset, nor did it 
fall on quiet times until long after the Civil War, when the 
coming of the railway ended the days of the Oregon Trail. 

The second post set up by the government to guard the 
Trail was old Fort Laramie, 300 miles to the west of Fort 
Kearney. In June, 1834, Robert Campbell, who was to make 
a fortune in the fur trade, erected a trading post on the north 
bank of the Laramie, a little less than a mile from its junction 
with the Platte, to which he gave the name of Fort William. 
The following year it passed to the possession of the Amer- 
ican Fur Company and was renamed Fort John. About 1841 
the company built another and larger fort a mile upstream 
on the same side of the river, to which it gave the name Fort 
Laramie. This latter structure was bought by the government 
in June, 1849, and was used as a mihtary post until its aban- 
donment in 1890. A lofty momunent marks its site a few 
miles from the present town of Laramie. 

This is as it should be, for no fort west of the Mississippi 
had a more stirring and eventful history. Many an oflScer 
who was to win fame in the war between the states served 
there as a subaltern, and it was the scene of more than one 
fateful council with the Indians, but its most appealing 
memories have to do with those for whom it was a halting 
place, welcome or sorrowful, on the Oregon Trail. On a 
November day in 1925 three men walking across a hillside 
not far from the site of the old fort came upon a chunk of 
sandstone, broken from a stone still imbedded in the earth, 
on which they found faintly inscribed: 

MAEY E. HOBNSLEY 
DIED JUNE 25, 1852 
AGE 29. 
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An account of this discovery published in the Fort Laramie 
Scout prompted an editorial in the Portland Oregonian which 
asked: “Who was Mary Hornsley?” And then it came out 
that a resident of Portland, Mrs. Laura Gibson, was a 
daughter of the pioneer woman, and seventy-three years 
before, at the age of three, had witnessed her mother’s burial. 
Her father, William Hornsley, with his two small daughters, 
continued on to Oregon, and took up a homestead in the 
Willamette Valley. There he reared his children, and there in 
ripe old age he passed from life. A blacksmith by trade, and 
like most men of his craft sparing of speech, Hornsley rare- 
ly talked to his children of their mother’s early death, and 
the editorial in The Oregonian first made known to Mrs. 
Gibson her place of burial. Citizens of Wyoming contrib- 
uted the money for a cement monument, in which the old 
stone was imbedded, and which, dedicated with fitting rites 
on Memorial Day, 1926, now marks Mary Hornsley’s lonely 
resting place. 

A little more than 400 miles west of Fort Laramie and on 
the farther side of the Great Divide, close to the present 
Lincoln Highway in a pleasant dell of the Green River Val- 
ley, a pyramid of cobblestones set in a concrete foundation 
has since 1915 marked the site of the trading post which in 
1842, if not earlier, James Bridger and his partner, Louis 
Vasquez, built to furnish supplies to and repair the wagons 
of westward bound emigrants. Fort Bridger was for a number 
of years one of the most widely known halting places on the 
Oregon Trail, but it is doubtful if the role it filled in a prac- 
tical way warranted the fame that came to it. General Joel 
Palpier on his way in 1845 to play a leading part in the early 
history of Oregon, described it as “a shabby concern built of 
poles and daubed with mud,” and a little later Edgar Bry- 
ant, one of a small party bound for California, found the 
fort composed of “two or three unstable log-cabins, rudely 
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constructed, and bearing but a faint resemblance to habitable 
houses.” 

But of more immediate concern to travelers was the fact 
that Bridger and Vasquez were often absent from the fort 
when there was most need for their services, for both were 
born wanderers, with little love for a fixed abode. In 1847 the 
advance guard of the great Mormon migration of that year 
met and took counsel with Bridger at the Big Sandy, a 
hundred miles from his home, and when they reached the 
“fort” they fotmd that the blacksmith shop, for which they 
had urgent use, had been destroyed by fire, and no steps 
ta kpiTi to restore it. Little wonder that the Mormons early 
began to nurse a hearty dislike for Bridger and his vagrant 
ways. Six years later a posse, dispatched from Salt Lake 
imder orders from Brigham Young, seized and held Fort 
Bridger, alleging that its owner had been selling powder and 
bullets to the Indians, a charge that served its purpose, but 
probably had little foundation in fact. 

The Mormons without delay planted two colonies in the 
neighborhood of Fort Bridger, but in due time troops de- 
tailed for the purpose took possession of it and restored it to 
its owner. Then the government leased the property from 
Bridger and for a time it did duty as a military post. Since 
1928 its former site has been the property of the State of 
Wyoming. The grave of its founder is in Kansas City, where 
he passed his last years, dying in 1881 at the age of seventy- 
seven. There in 1904 a monument was erected to him, and 
he had fairly earned it, for in many ways he was one of the 
most remarkable of the mountain men — capable as trapper, 
trader, Indian fighter, hunter and guide of discharging with 
equal ease and competence all of the many tasks of his time 
and tribe. Bridger never learned to read nor made an effort 
to do so, but when opportunity offered he exchanged a goodly 
number of dollars for a copy of Shakespeare and then paid 
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a clerk a generous monthly wage to read all of the plays to 
him. There is material for a delectable tale in this single 
sentence. 

Fort Hall, which fronted the Oregon Trail 218 miles to the 
west and north of Fort Bridger, owed its erection in the sum- 
mer of 1834 to a dispute between Nathaniel Jarvis Wyeth, 
then a recent comer from . 

New England, and Thomas 
Fitzpatrick, Bridger’s whi- 
lom partner and long-time 
friend. Wyeth was a trader 
hailing from Massachusetts, 
and in 1832 had made his 
first trip into the fur coun- 
try. He set out from Inde- 
pendence on another jour- 
ney in April, 1834, and in 
June reached the rendez- 
vous of the fur men, which that year was on Green River, a 
little way above the mouth of the Big Sandy. There Fitz- 
patrick of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company, for what he 
and his associates regarded as good and sufficient reasons, 
refdsed to receive a stock of goods which Wyeth in the pre- 
vious summer had contracted to deliver to him. The man 
from New England, angered at what he regarded as unfair 
treatment, resolved forthwith to establish a trading post of 
his own and to cut into the trade carried on by Fitzpatrick 
and his partners. 

So Wyeth pushed on to the Snake, and on the south side 
of that river, in the Valley of the Portnexif on July 14, 1834, 
began the building of Fort Hall, thus named in honor of the 
oldest member of his party, Henry Hall of Boston. He had 
been accompanied in the long trek from Independence by 
Jason Lee and three other Methodist missionaries bound 
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for what a few years later was to become Oregon Territory, 
and in the imcompleted post, at its builder’s request, on an 
August Sunday in 1834, Lee preached the first sermon de- 
livered by a Protestant west of the Rocky Moimtains. A 
motley gathering of trappers, traders and Indians made up 
his audience. Some of them could not understand Lee’s 
words, and for others his sermon was no doubt the first they 
had ever heard. 

The builder of Fort Hall, however, soon found that in his 
eagerness to secure satisfaction for a fancied wrong he had 
failed to take into account the formidable rivalry of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. He put up a stout fight, but the odds 
were against him, and in 1837 he sold his post to his British 
competitors, who, rebuilding it in 1838, maintained it until, 
after the agreement of 1846 fixing the western boundary of 
the United States and Canada, they withdrew from the 
Oregon Coimtry. In 1849 the government established a 
roilitary post near Fort Hall, and there is a tradition, al- 
though no official record confirms it, that the government 
bought and for a time garrisoned the fort itself. 

Be this as it may, authorities agree that Fort Hall was for 
a generation the most noteworthy of all the halting places 
on the Oregon Trail. There the road forked, one branch run- 
ning northwest to Oregon, another southwest across what is 
now Nevada to the Sierras and beyond to California; and so 
it was that members of emigrant trains halting at Fort Hall 
to refit and reorganize, frequently, at this parting of the 
ways, changed their minds as to their destination, some who 
had originally planned to go to Oregon now deciding in favor 
of California, and others who had set out for California 
making a twelfth-hour choice of Oregon. The thriving town 
of Pocatello has grown up close at hand, and the present-day 
visitor finds the bottom lands which once surrounded the old 
fort hidden from view by the waters of the Snake, the great 
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dam at American Falls having converted them into a lake 
ten noiles wide and thirty miles long. Water from this lake 
irrigates land scores of miles away. 

In the late summer of 1834 the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
promptly answering the challenge Wyeth had unwittingly 
extended to it, established the post of Fort Boise, a few miles 
from the mouth of the river of that name. A little later the 
new post was moved down-stream to the Snake, and, when 
travel on the Oregon Trail began to grow, quickly became 
one of the halting places held in highest regard by emigrants. 
The Snake had to be crossed twice between Forts Hall and 
Boise, and thence, after a third crossing, it was a long, hard 
push to Fort Walla Walla. Thus Fort Boise, with its stout 
adobe walls and the clear waters of the river flowing in front 
of it, was gratefully welcomed by tired wives and daughters 
as a place where they could relax limbs cramped by the jolt- 
ing miles behind them, and launder garments and under- 
clothing stiff from the sweat and dust of the road. The old 
fort was abandoned in 1856, and a granite shaft marks its 
site in the outskirts of the present city of Boise. 

Fort Walla WaUa, until 1843 the end of the Oregon Trail, 
was one of the earliest trading posts established by the 
Northwest Fur Company in the Columbia River region. It 
stood at the junction of the Walla Walla and Columbia 
rivers, twenty-seven miles west of the modern Walla Walla, 
and at first was known as Nez Perce’s Fort, so called from 
the Indians of that name who centered there from the days 
of Lewis and Clark. The original fort, a log stockade enclos- 
ing slab cabins and warehouses, was burned in 1841, and was 
succeeded by an adobe structure with two thick-walled 
bastions. The ground floor of the new fort housed an ample 
supply of arms and ammunition, while the upper floor was 
loopholed for gun barrels to rake each of two walls — a sure 
defense against Indians in angry mood. 
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After 1821, when the Hudson’s Bay absorbed the North- 
west Fur Company, Peter Pambrum and Archibald Mc- 
Kinlay served in turn as chief trader at Walla Walla, and 
each proved the good Samaritan to the emigrants who in 
ever-growing numbers applied to them for aid and comfort 
at the end of their journey over a wilderness trail along which 
so late as 1832 not a single settler had reared his cabin. They 
gave a kindly welcome to their hungry, ragged and often 
barefoot visitors; permitted them to camp inside the walls 
of the fort; bestowed such comforts as were at command, 
and, until a trail was broken along the north bank of the 
Columbia, helped them to make ready for the last stage of 
their journey by boat and portage to Fort Vancouver. 

Thousands on the way to comfortable homes in the green 
and pleasant country that beckoned them until the end of 
their days had good reason to hold Pambrum and McKinlay 
in gratefid memory. There was, however, another side to the 
nature of both of these men. They would extend a generous 
hospitality, but sternly refuse to sell liquor or supplies to 
rival traders, and they could thrash an impudent Indian, or, 
when occasion demanded, resort on the instant to sterner 
measures. Once, when an unruly rabble refused to leave the 
fort and began hacking at its walls, McEIinlay rolled out a 
keg of powder, knocked its head in with a hatchet, and 
stooped to touch a lighted candle to its contents. Then the 
In dia, ns scampered to safety, and the trader, with a grim 
smile, returned the keg to its place under a counter. Fort 
WaUa Walla was destroyed in 1856, and its site is now a 
sandy waste. 

The welcome given the pioneers at Fort Walla Walla was 
repeated in even heartier fashion when at the end of their 
voyage down the Columbia they reached the gates of Fort 
Vancouver, erected in 1824 by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
on the right bank of the river north of the mouth of the 
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Willamette. Here for more than a score of years was the 
heart and center of the Pacific Northwest. The fort, early 
shifted from its original site, where it had been found difficult 
to secure pure water, to a better one three miles away, 
afforded ample space inside log palisades twenty-five feet 
in height, for houses, shops, warehouses, bachelors’ quarters, 
reading rooms, library, chapel, and a dining-room where 500 
guests could be seated. In front of the fort were docks and 
anchorage for deep-draft vessels; beside it huge granaries, 
and behind it fifty log cabins to house the servants of the 
company and their Indian wives and half-breed children. 

Close at hand were orchards and gardens, and farther 
away a farm nine miles square, where grazed 3000 cows, 
2500 sheep and 300 brood mares. There was a blacksmith 
shop equipped not only for the repair of tools and guns, but 
for the making on a large scale of axes and hatchets, while six 
miles up the Columbia there were a grist mill and saw mill, 
where lumber was cut and shipped as ballast to Honolulu, 
there to seU for $80 a thousand feet. And life at the fort ran 
from year’s end to year’s end in well-oiled grooves. The day’s 
labors began at dawn and ended when a big beU summoned 
employees and guests to the evening meal. The use of liquor 
was forbidden save in exceptional cases, but there was good 
wine for all, and for all generous stores of food served in a 
manner that would have done credit to a king’s table. Nor 
did the liberal hospitahty maintained at the fort fail to take 
into account differences in creed. The chapel inside its walls 
was dedicated to the Catholic faith, but there was always a 
considerate welcome for Protestant missionaries — ^Lee, Whit- 
man and Spalding among them — and on a Sunday they were 
invited to conduct services in the great dining-haU, or, if no 
other Protestant was present, a factor read the Episcopal 
ritual to those for whom it had appeal. 

And from Fort Vancouver for nearly a quarter of a century 
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Dr. John McLoughlin, as chief factor of the post, ruled a 
realm a third the size of all Europe, wielding an influence 
wider and more uplifting than that of any other man of his 
age and section. Above six feet in stature, straight as an arrow 
mitil his last days, and with hair whitened before he was 
thirty; fastidious alike in dress and manners, his stately 
presence was but the outward token of a noble and generous 
spirit, which, moved always by an inspiring and vital re- 
ligious faith, found expression in a thousand acts of kindness 
and goodwill. 

The men and women who came to him from the Oregon 
Trail never had a more generous friend or a wiser one. He 
was up and abroad in the wildest weather to welcome spent 
and bedraggled arrivals, directing where to house the women 
and children, where to put up tents for the men, when there 
was not room for them inside the fort, and taking care that 
hot tea and food were instantly made ready for each and all 
of them. And for those who were ill there were comfortable 
quarters and the care of the company doctor. 

Some of the emigrants came with drafts to a country 
where there were no banks to cash them; others arrived with- 
out either drafts or cash, but these handicaps did not weigh 
with McLoughlin. The drafts were accepted for present 
purchases or received against future needs, while for those 
without money there was work at a decent wage, and in the 
meantime their word was accepted as security for the beds, 
food, blankets, footwear and clothing of which they stood in 
need. Tools and seed were to be had on the same generous 
conditions, and every able-bodied man was urged to lose no 
time in selecting a homestead, building a cabin on it, and 
putting in the crop of wheat or oats for which a profitable 
market awaited him at the fort. 

McLoughlin, while prompt to put forward and defend 
what he beheved to be the rights of his company, never 
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failed to extend a welcome and give aid to rivals who stood 
in need of them. In July, 1828, a party led by Jedediah Strong 
Smith, having invaded without leave the Hudson’s Bay 
preserves, while trapping in what is now Southern Oregon, 
were ambushed by TJmpquas, who killed all but three of them 
and made off with their horses and furs. Smith and the two 
others who escaped made their way by untried and difficult 
paths to Fort Vancouver. There McLoughlin did more than 
feed and otherwise comfort them. He instantly dispatched 
Thomas McKay, a trusted lieutenant, and forty men to the 
Umpqua with written instructions not to be opened until 
they reached that stream. 

When, accompanied by Smith, McKay in due time arrived 
at the Umpqua and read the sealed orders his chief had given 
him he found that they instructed him “to invite the Indians 
to bring their furs to trade, just as it nothing had happened. 
Count the furs, but as the American trappers mark all their 
skins, keep them all separate (and) give them to Mr. Smith.” 
He was not to pay the Indians for the furs, but instead was to 
tell them that they belonged to Smith, and that they had 
secured them by murdering the latter’s people. McKay 
obeyed his instructions to the letter, and Smith’s furs were 
duly returned to him intact, along with many of the horses 
and a part of the personal belongings of his followers. Then 
McLoughlin and his superior. Sir George Simpson, aware that 
it would be impossible for Smith to transport the peltries to 
the distant headquarters of his firm, had an appraisal made 
of them, subtracted from their value only the cost of the 
expedition that had recovered them, and handed their guest 
a draft on London for the balance. Small wonder that Smith 
thereafter refused to trap in territory claimed by his hosts, 
or to permit any of his associates to do so. 

It is not pleasant to record that McLoughlin’s latter days 
were shadowed ones. Many of those whom he had befriended 
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proved ungrateful, he fell under the suspicion of the company 
that employed him, and in the end withdrew from his post 
to spend his last years in undeserved retirement. The present- 
day visitor to Portland, after making pilgrimage to the site 
of Fort Vancouver, is pretty sure to pay a visit to French 
Prairie, a short run up the valley of the WiUiamette, where 
a century ago retired servants of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany went, with their Indian wives and half-breed fami- 
lies, to pass their old age. And on the way he will not fail to 
pause and devote a reverent half hour to McLoughlin’s last 
home. 

When he retired from the service of the company that had 
unfairly dealt with him, he built beside the falls at what is 
now Oregon City a replica, on a smaller scale, of the one- 
story weatherboarded log house at one end of the inner 
square at Fort Vancouver which he had occupied for so many 
years. The new home, like the old, was painted a spotless 
white, with a piazza and grapevines and flowerbeds in front, 
and here he dwelt at peace with his fellows and the world 
until his death at the age of seventy-three. When in after 
years power companies demanded more space close to the 
falls the last home of McLoughlin was taken down and re- 
built, piece by piece, higher up, the same as when he lived 
in it — with heavy puncheons and floors worn thin by the 
feet of those white men and red, who until his dying day came 
to him for advice and counsel. Those who know the story of 
its builder come to his house as to a shrine. “John McLough- 
lin,” it has well been said, “held his patent of nobility from 
God Almighty,” and the words of one who spoke from inti- 
mate knowledge of the man have become the reasoned esti- 
mate of the historian. 

Among those who in 1844 traveled the Oregon Trail and 
knew the hospitality of Fort Vancouver was James W. Mar- 
shall, a visionary jack-of-all-trades, born in New Jersey, 
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whom a caprice of fate a few years later was to assure a 
unique place in the annals of the West. Marshall lingered 
for a time in Oregon, and then made his way to California, 
where he served as a private in the war with Mexico. After 
that he entered, with unexpected and momentous results, 
the employ of another singular child of destiny — Captain 
John Augustus Sutter. 

Bom of Swiss parents in 1803 at Kandem in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, Sutter was graduated at the age of twenty 
from the military college at Berne, and afterward was for 
some years an officer in the French army. He came to Amer- 
ica in 1834, according to some authorities under a cloud, and 
leaving a deserted wife and children behind him. Be this as it 
may, there is ample proof that Sutter was born for a life of 
adventure. He did not remain long in New York, but soon 
made his way to the West, where, after a journey to Santa 
r6 as a trader, he bought and for a time conducted a farm 
near St. Charles, at the mouth of the Missouri. 

Traders and guides who had made the long trip overland 
to the Pacific found Sutter an eager and credulous listener 
to their beguiling tales of what awaited the emigrant beside 
the western sea, and so early in 1838 he sold his farm and in 
June set out by way of Oregon for California. When he 
reached Fort Vancouver late in September he was told that 
it would be impossible for him, because of hostile Indians 
and approaching winter, to reach California by land; and so, 
determined to lose as little time as possible, he took passage 
on a schooner bound for Honolulu. There, from men fired by 
his enthusiasm, he raised some money for the grandiose 
scheme that had been slowly taking shape in his mind, and, 
having arranged for a party of Kanaka laborers to meet him 
in San Francisco Bay, he sailed forthwith for California by 
way of Sitka, then a Russian outpost. 

At Monterey Governor Alvarado gave Sutter a cordial 
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welcome, listened with friendly and attentive ear to his plans 
for founding a colony in the wilderness, which, he proposed, 
should be an outpost and check against Indian raids; made 
him a Mexican citizen, and gave him conditional title to 
eleven square leagues of land, his holdings to be of his own 
selection. Then Sutter, at the head of a small party of white 

men and Kanakas sent over by 
his associates in Honolulu, de- 
. parted from San Francisco Bay 
for the Valley of Sacramento. 
There, late in August, 1839, af- 
ter horseback surveys of the 
country that carried him as far 
as the Feather River, he chose 
at the junction of the Sacra- 
mento and American rivers a 
site for a settlement on which 
he proudly bestowed the name. New Helvetia. 

And there during the eight years that followed the Swiss 
adventurer prospered in amazing fashion. Micheltorena, 
Alvarado’s successor, in due time increased his holdings to 
thirty-three square leagues. He brought in horses and cattle 
in growing numbers; drained the lowlands; sowed grain and 
planted vineyards; built barns, granaries, warehouses, a 
tannery, grist mill and winery, and provided houses for a 
sm all army of laborers, which besides the original contingent 
of the Kanakas and white men from the islands, soon in- 
cluded a great number of Indians and many of the Americans 
who had begun to find their way across the plains to Cali- 
fornia. Finally in 1841 he began the erection of a large fort 
where Sacramento now stands, with walls five feet thick and 
twelve feet high, and garrisoned by a hundred men. The 
same year he purchased the Russian post of Fort Ross, a few 
miles north of the Russian River, and moved its guns and 
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other equipment to the Sacramento. And when at the end 
of the years under review he chose to cast up the total of his 
possessions he could include, besides his far-reaching acresj 
4000 oxen and steers, 1200 cows, 1500 horses and mules, 
and 12,000 sheep, while his shipments of hides, grain, flour, 
dried meat, cheese, butter and smoked sahnon, went not 
only to Vancouver and Sitka, but also to the ports of Mexico 
and South America and to the islands of the Pacific. His 
dreams and planning were yielding a noble harvest. 

“Guardian of the Northern Frontier” was the title the 
Mexican authorities had given Sutter along with the rank of 
captain, and when in 1847 California passed to the United 
States, he continued to merit both rank and title. He re- 
claimed the citizenship that had been granted him during his 
residence in Missouri; readily and gracefully accepted the 
new order of things, and made Sutter’s Fort a raUying-place 
for the Americans then in California. Moreover, he was 
prompt to assume and discharge the weighty r61e that, as 
easily the most powerful man in Northern California, now 
feU to him. 

Quick to perceive an emergency and to rise to its demands, 
it speedily became clear to Sutter that, with the opening of 
the spur of the Oregon Trail which ran from Fort Hall 
across Nevada and over the Sierras, first reaching navigable 
waters at Sutter’s Fort, he was sure to profit in especially 
generous measure by the immigration from the East now 
bound to swell in volume with each passing year. Emigrants, 
after their long trip across the desert, would halt at his post 
to rest before resuming their journey to the north, south or 
west; buy food and clothing, exchange their spent horses 
and oxen for fresh ones, and, if there was need for it, seek the 
employment he was ready to give them. 

The opportunities for unusual profit thus presented to 
Sutter carried manifest obhgations with them. One of these 
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obligations was the erection of a flour mill to grind in an 
adequate way the wheat raised on his lands. First, however, 
he must have a mill to supply the lumber for it. James W. 
Marshall, who entered his employ in the su m mer of 1847, 
was, among other things, a capable wheelwright, and so the 
two men formed a partnership under which Sutter was to 
furnish money, labor, tools and teams, while Marshall sup- 
plied the .sTcill for building and conducting the proposed mill. 
There were needed for it an accessible supply of timber, 
and water-power that could be dammed at a moderate ex- 
penditure of time and labor; and these Marshall found on 
the north branch of the American River in the small valley 
of Coloma, 1500 feet above the level of the sea and forty 
miles from Sutter’s Fort, from which it could be reached 
without expense for road-making. 

A dozen Indians and three white men made up Marshall’s 
working force, to which was shortly added some members of 
the Mormon Battalion, who, enlisting in Nebraska for a 
year, had marched to the Pacific by way of the Gila, and 
after garrisoning San Diego, had been mustered out at Los 
Angeles in July, 1847. They had made their way north, 
boimd for Salt Lake, but at Sutter’s Fort received letters 
bidding those who could not bring supplies for the winter to 
remain in California until another spring. Accordingly, a 
majority found employment with Sutter, who sent six of 
them to Marshall at Coloma. The diaries of two of these 
men, Azariah Smith and Henry W. Bigler, help to fix the 
date of an event that was to make history. 

At the end of four months the mill, a well-built structure, 
was approaching completion; the tail-race had been dug, the 
gates put in place, and water turned into the race to carry 
away the loose dirt and gravel. Then it had been turned off, 
and, as a gravelly bar below the flutter wheel dammed up the 
water and halted the wheel, some of the Indians were ordered 
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to deepen the tail-race. On January 24, 1848, Marshall, 
visiting the scene to determine how the deepening process 
was progressing, noted on the rotten granite bedrocks of the 
tail-race smooth, bright particles, in color much like brass, 
the largest the size of grains of wheat. He instantly concluded 
that they were gold, and, returning to the mill, told his men 
that he had found a gold mine. 

Various crude tests of the particles he had discovered con- 
vinced Marshall that his conclusions were correct. He 
gathered more specimens from the tail-race, and on the 
fourth day set out with them for Sutter’s Fort. There 
further tests by Sutter proved them to be gold. At first at- 
tempts were made to keep the discovery secret, and, as those 
who learned of it at the outset believed that gold in paying 
quantities would not be found in the neighborhood of Col- 
oma, for several weeks work on the mill was continued with- 
out serious interruption, and only in their idle hours did any 
of Marshall’s workmen explore the banks of the American 
for more of the precious metal. 

Then with startling suddenness came a new order of things. 
Sam Brannan, a imique and picturesque character, had been 
one of a small colony of Mormons — a faith, by the way, he 
was soon to renounce — ^who in July, 1846, had arrived at 
San Francisco Bay on the brig Brooklyn from New York. 
Brannan was now conducting a store at Sacramento, and at 
the same time keeping an eye on the fortunes of a few of his 
feUow-religionists who had settled at Mormon Island on the 
American below Coloma. On April 12, prompted by word 
from his partner at Sutter’s Fort, he paid a visit to Mormon 
Island, and before the day’s end he and half a dozen others, 
washing the gravel with pans and pan-like Indian baskets, 
took from the river more than two and a half ounces of gold 
— $41 for each man. 

With Brannan, a burly man of impulse, to think was to 
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act. He hastened to San Francisco, then a village of 700 in- 
habitants, where up to that time slight attention had been 
paid to the discovery at Sutter’s Mill, and rushing through 
the old plaza, cried out “with bull-throated bellow, ‘Gold! 
Gold! Gold! from the American Kiver!’ ” The rest is an oft- 
told tale. Before the end of 1848, 10,000 miners were at work 
in California, and, if contemporary estimates are to be ac- 
cepted, $10,000,000 had been taken from its soil. The follow- 
ing spring the greatest rush of peaceful migration the world 
had ever seen was flowing into the new El Dorado. 

For Marshall and Sutter, however, their discovery spelled 
only trouble and disappointment. Lumber from their mill 
was soon in demand at $500 a thousand feet of board meas- 
ure, but before a year had run its course, all of the marketable 
timber near Coloma had been cut down by the miners, and 
the mill ceased operation. Marshall’s subsequent ventures in 
m i n ing proved failures, or yielded small returns from which 
he soon parted company. Of a suspicious and resentful 
nature, he delighted to nurse imaginary offenses, and now 
and again refused with a snarl friendly offers of aid. The 
State of California gave him a pension for a few years, but, 
by a regrettable oversight, permitted him to spend his last 
days in poverty and privation. He died in 1885 at the age of 
seventy-three years, alone in a mountain cabin which he 
shared with another penniless pioneer. Since 1889 his figure 
in colossal bronze has stood above his grave at Coloma in 
sight of the spot where he discovered gold. 

Sutter’s two land grants from Mexico totaled 141,000 
acres. Under the conditions which followed the American 
occupation, his claim to the larger grant was rejected, but 
the smaller one was confirmed to him in two tracts — one of 
38,000 acres north of the American River, and another of 
8800 acres, including the present site of Sacramento, south 
of that stream. Although the estate thus assured him, after 
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taking into account the large sums he was compelled to 
spend in defending it against squatters and the law oflScers 
of the Government, was easily worth millions, in the course 
of time and bit by bit it slipped away from him. Open-handed 
and generous, he delighted to play the r61e of benefactor to 
aU who came to him, and in the first years of the gold rush 
aided without stint or question many who proved unworthy 
of his trust. 

When the last remnants of his fortune were gone the 
Legislature of California for several years voted Sutter an 
annual pension of $3,000, and no doubt would have continued 
to do so had he not left the state to seek redress from 
Congress for the spoliation and alienation of his property. 
Popular and held in high regard in California, he foimd him- 
self at the capital only one of many claimants for whom 
hope deferred maketh the heart sick. He was still waging a 
fruitless battle when in 1871 he chanced to visit the Mo- 
ravian village of Lititz in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
to drink the wholesome waters of its spring. The quiet of the 
place and the peaceful life of its people appealed to the rest- 
less old man who was beginning to tire of his long struggle, 
and he concluded to make his home there “until I get my 
claim through,” he told his new friends. 

Sutter was at Washington still getting his claim through 
when he died in June, 1880, at the age of seventy-seven 
years. His body was taken to Lititz for burial, and the 
Moravians made room for him in a corner of their restful 
God’s Acre. The visitor in summer finds grass growing thick 
about his grave, and turns from it feeling that here the time- 
worn wanderer sleeps more soundly than ever he did in life. 





CHAPTER 


The Rush to 
California 


I: 



FIVE 


.N THE middle decades of the last century 
Honolulu, in the Hawaiian Islands, then a meeting place 
for Pacific vessels, boasted a numerous colony of white men, 
drawn mainly from the United States and England. On June 
17th, 1848, the schooner Louise, hailing from San Erancisco, 
arrived at Honolulu bringing news of the discovery of gold 
at Sutter’s Mill, and by the same token setting afoot one of 
the great migrations of history. The editor of the Honolulu 
Polynesian devoted half a column of his next issue to this 
startling bit of information, and on the instant male mem- 
bers of the town’s white colony made ready to seek for- 
times in the new El Dorado. Four weeks later The Polyne- 
sian announced that one vessel, crowded with gold seekers 
had already sailed for San Francisco, and that three more 
were making ready for early departures. Before the end of 
the year the greater part of the white colony at Honolulu 
had left for the mainland — vanguard of the great army that 
was soon to be on its way to California from all parts of the 
globe. 

And from Honolulu also the news that had stirred that 
town was carried by the brig Mary Dare to the settlers in 
Oregon. The Mary Dare reached the Columbia River ports 
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early in August, and a month later a company of one hundred 
and fifty men with ox teams and wagons were on their way up 
the Willamette Valley and across the Siskiyous, bound for 
the land of gold. They were led by Peter H. Burnett, a 
man of energy and vision who before the end of another year 
was to be chosen governor of the new State of California. 
Before the end of 1848 the Oregon Spedator ruefully reported 
that “almost the entire male population and a part of the 
female population of Oregon was gone gold-digging in Cali- 
fornia.” 

Before the end of the summer of 1848 news of what had 
been found at Sutter’s Mill traveled southward to Mexico 
and Central America. Our war with Mexico, which had lost 
that country California, was then an affair of yesterday; but 
hatred of the Gringo and his ways did not prevent its swarthy 
sons from joining in the rush to their lost province. Mexico 
before the end of 1849 had despatched from four thousand to 
six thousand gold seekers to California. Shipmasters, intent 
on swelling their profits, carried the news to the Far East 
and Australia, and instantly passage on vessels eastward 
across the Pacific rose to a premium. In the opening days of 
1849 there were only three score Chinamen in California. 
Before the end of 1850 their number exceeded four thousand, 
and they continued to come in ever growing numbers until 
banned by Congress. Visitors thirty years ago to the deserted 
and dwindling camps of the Mother Lode country were sure 
to encounter many a venerable Chinaman, a picturesque 
survivor of the stirring days of ’49, who, despite time and 
change still clung with dogged fidelity to the spot to which 
he had come in his youth. Coincident with the first incursion 
of the Chinese, ships sailing for San Francisco from Sydney 
and other Australian ports carried capacity lists of pas- 
sengers, many of them ticket-of-leave-men, so that in the 
early June of 1849 the Placer Times could regretfully record 
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that up to that time eight vessels had left “that hot bed of 
roguery in Sydney.” 

Before the end of September, 1848, the cities on the west 
coast of South America heard the news, and soon hundreds 
were on their way northward from Valparaiso and other 
ports. In Europe 1848 was a year of revolutions, and when 
from Hungary to France efforts to set up a more Hberal order 
of things ended in a victory for the forces of reaction, 
thousands of ardent spirits hailed the news of the discovery 
of gold in California, published in the leading journals of the 
continent in December, 1848, and January, 1849, as a wel- 
come outlet for cabined energies and thwarted ambitions. 
While the new year was still young companies were formed 
and from all the principal ports of Europe and Great Britain 
a growing contingent of those who could command means 
for the trip made ready to sail for California. 

These several bands, however, were only modest heralds 
of the great army which in the spring of 1849 set out for 
California from the Eastern, Southern and Middle States. 
It was on September 15th, 1848, that despatches from 
Thomas 0. Larkin, United States consul at Monterey, an- 
nouncing the discovery of gold were received in Washington. 
The substance of these dispatches was promptly given to the 
press, and, with exaggerations that grew with each retelling, 
became the absorbing topic of the hom. Then early in De- 
cember Lieutenant Loeser of the army reached Washington, 
bringing with him more than 230 ounces of gold dust and 
nuggets, and a first hand description by his superior, Colonel 
R. B. Mason, of a tour of the gold fields made in the previous 
July — ^a tour in which Mason had for companion ayoxmg 
subaltern who in later years was to become the General 
WiUiam T. Sherman of Civil War fame. Parts of Mason’s 
report, which gave a glowing accoimt of the fortunes already 
made or still to be made in the mines, were incorporated by 
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President Polk in the annual message which he shortly- 
transmitted to Congress. 

Thereafter, fanned by the press, the gold fever spread 
rapidly to every corner of the land. “The value of the gold in 
California,” wrote the editor of the Washington Union, 
“must be greater than has been hitherto discovered in the 
old or new continent,” while Horace Greeley of the New 
York Tribune, always quick to assume the rdle of prophet, 
made the confident prediction that America was on the 
“brink of the Age of Gold.” In city, village and countryside, 
the story of California and its riches was on every tongue, 
and hurried preparations began for the long journey to the 
land of gold. 

In November, 1848, the vanguard of a great army de- 
parted by ship from Atlantic ports. The following April the 
first of these argonauts reached the Golden Gate, and before 
the end of the year, a period of less than nine months, two 
himdred and thirty-three vessels reached San Francisco 
from the Atlantic seaboard. During the same period, three 
hundred and sixteen vessels from other ports dropped 
anchor in San Francisco Bay, making a grand total of five 
hundred and forty-nine vessels, or an average of two a day. 
Some of these ships were pressed into service at imminent 
risk to the lives of passengers and crew. “A great number of 
them,” writes Hittell, “were unseaworthy; and when they 
reached the Bay of San Francisco they remained there. Some 
were abandoned as unfit for further service; others, deserted 
by their crews, were left to become worm-eaten and use- 
less; and others, by managing to get hands enough to work 
them at enormous wages, were used as coasters. Some were 
run on the mud flats in front of the town and converted into 
store-houses. But most of them were left to tug at their 
anchors, out of the way of travel — respectable but neg- 
lected members of the large fleet of old hulks, that for many 
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years added a picturesque grace to the appearance of the 
water front.” 

Thousands made their way from the Atlantic seaboard 
around the Horn and up the Pacific to San Francisco. Other 
thousands voyaged to the Isthmus of Panama and to Nica- 
ragua, and from Pacific ports again took ship for the Golden 
Gate. Still other thousands sailed to the Gulf ports of Mexico, 
crossed that country on mule and horseback, and at San 
Bias and other points on the Pacific again took ship for the 
last stage of their journey. 

But those who went by ship 
made up only a part, and 
that a minor one, of the 
multitude who in the open- 
ing months of 1849 set out 
for the new El Dorado. Res- 
idents of the Middle West 
and of the group of states stretching southward from Mis- 
souri to Texas, as a rule, elected to make the journey to 
California by one of the overland routes. 

There were four of these that quickly came into general 
use by emigrants from the Middle West. The Oregon Trail 
started at the town of Independence on the Missouri, then 
the boundary between the white settlements and the Indian 
country, ran by way of South Pass to Fort Hall, and thence 
across the present State of Nevada to the Sierras and 
California. Many who used this route, turned off the main 
traveled road about 200 miles east of Fort Hall, and with 
varying success followed a route which ran south of Great Salt 
Lake and was known as the Hastings Cut-off. The gathering 
of the gold-seekers at the eastern end of the Oregon Trail 
began early in April, 1849, and before the close of the month 
twenty thousand men with a liberal sprinkling of women 
and children drawn from every town and village in the New 
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England, North Atlantic and Middle West States were 
camped around and about Independence and St. Joseph, 
Missouri, and at Council Bluffs and Kanesville, Iowa, ready 
to begin their long trek as soon as the grass on the plains 
should be high enough to assure feed for their horses, mules 
and oxen. 

The first day of May saw the head of the long procession in 
motion, and each day thereafter until the middle of June, 
company after company began the two thousand mile march 
across prairie, moimtain and desert which, after toilsome 
weeks and months, was to bring those who did not turn back 
or fall by the way to the end of their journey. Before July 
had sped its course, “the trail from the starting point to 
Fort Laramie presented one long line of pack trains and 
wagons,” while, “along some sections of the road the stream 
was imbroken for miles, and at night as far as the eye could 
reach, campfires gleamed like the lights of a distant city.” 
During that memorable summer of 1849, wagons to the 
number of five thousand five hundred and sixteen, following 
one bank or the other of the Platte, passed Fort Kearney 
where a small garrison of the regular army was stationed to 
protect emigrants from Indians. 

One writer, fortunate in his efforts to coin a telling 
phrase, has aptly described this great migration as Democ- 
racy on the March, and there is truth and justice in the 
verdict of the same writer that it was in the never easy school 
of experience, which gives its pupils hard yet adequate 
training for the right and wise discharge of new duties, and 
which in the present instance had plain, mountain and desert 
for its school-room, that “the men of ’49 learned the lessons 
in self government which in due course enabled them to 
shape laws for the mining camps of the Mother Lode and to 
frame a government for the new State of California.” 

Among those who assembled at Independence in April, 
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1849, was a young man from one of the middle counties of 
Pennsylvania, Charles Thomas by name. He was to win a 
modest fortune in California, not as a miner, but as a buyer 
and seller of cattle, and later return to his native state, 
where he married a younger sister of my mother, and where 
in the evening of his days he often delighted myself and other 
lads with the absorbing story of his journey to California, 
The company of which young Thomas was a member con- 
sisted of about sixty men, who before they left Independence 
elected a captain and other officers, and drafted and signed 
a set of rules which it was agreed should govern them on the 
march. It was the duty of the captain to fix the order of 
march and the time of starting and going into camp, and to 
select a halting place each night. Another officer had charge 
of the spending of a fund for common needs collected from 
the members of the company, to whom he rendered an ac- 
counting at regular intervals. 

Thomas and his companions left Independence, on May 
8th, 1849 each armed with a rifle, pistol and knife and with 
an adequate outfit of wagons, drawn as occasion demanded, 
by from three to six yoke of oxen. Every wagon was num- 
bered and each in turn took the lead for one day, after which 
it fell to the rear, so that all of them alternately headed the 
caravan. When camp was made for the night, the wagons 
formed a circle, outside of which were pitched the mess 
tents, one for each dozen men and furnished with portable 
stoves for cooking. To prevent the horses and cattle from 
straying or being stolen by Indians, a watch was set over 
them as they grazed dining the sunrise hours or the noon-day 
halt, while at sunset they were driven in and tied to the 
wagons, where a guard kept watch over them during the 
night. Thomas delighted to recall that as a result of these 
precautions neither horse nor ox was lost or stolen during 
the long journey. 
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The first days of travel carried them through the country 
of the Shawnees and Kaws, then as now a region of great 
natural beauty, to and across the Kansas River. Following 
this stream and its tributaries they reached the south bank of 
the Platte in the neighborhood of the present site of Grand 
Island, Nebraska. Thereafter, their trail followed for four 
hundred and fifty miles the swift and turbid waters of the 
Platte, past Fort Kearney and through the country of the 
Sioux, to Fort Laramie, located just above the mouth of the 
river of that name. Fort Laramie, in an earlier time a rendez- 
vous for fur traders, was now a military post, garrisoned by 
two companies of soldiers, and offered a short but welcome 
break in long weeks of travel. 

With Fort Laramie finally behind them, the travelers 
whose progress we are following, pushed on up the Platte to 
the Sweetwater and followed the narrow valley of that swift 
flowing stream, through the foothills of the Rockies, which 
on a never to be forgotten day Thomas and his mates saw 
looming up on the western sky line, their peaks covered with 
eternal snows. There was an abundance of grass along the 
Sweetwater, and good camping places were easy to find; 
but they were now in a region destitute of wood and, as 
harbinger of the hardships ahead of them, were compelled 
to use for fuel the dried dung of the buffalo, to be found in 
abundance on every hand. Thomas recalled that this fuel 
made a hot fire when properly prepared for burning. 

And so they held steadily on their way, encountering less 
resolute travelers, who had chosen to retrace their steps 
rather than face the perils and hardships which still lay be- 
tween them and the land of gold. Thus it was that in the late 
afternoon of a June day, they had their first view of the Wind 
River Mountains, loftiest of the Rockies. Two days later 
they reached South Pass, not a narrow defile as its name 
might indicate, but a wide valley separating the Wind River 
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Mountains from their sisters on the south, a valley abound- 
ing in excellent pasturage and easy of ascent. At its highest 
point, a thousand miles from the mouth of the Platte, they 
came upon two springs only a few paces apart, one of which 
fed a stream flowing toward the Gulf of Mexico and the 
other a second stream which after long wandering mingles 
its waters with those of the Pacific. 

-The worst of their journey still before them, Thomas and 
his comrades rested for a day at Pacific Springs and the 
second morning took the trail which ran southward across 
Green River to Fort Bridger, and thence northward over the 
Bear River Divide to Bear River and down that stream 
to Soda, or Bear Springs. As already noted a little way be- 
yond Soda Springs the road divided, one fork, the Oregon 
Trail, leading northwest through Fort Hall and Fort Boise 
to the Columbia River, and the other, known as Hudspeth’s 
Cut-off, running westward across the lava plains of the Great 
Basin, in what is now Northeastern Nevada, to the Hum- 
boldt River and the Sierra Nevadas. 

The party with which we are travehng in retrospect took 
the second fork and in after years the members had good 
reason to recall what befell them in this stretch of their jour- 
ney. Weary reaches of barren waste had to be traversed to 
reach the Sink of the Humboldt, for the Sierras, rising high 
above the gray level of the Great Basin which stretches east- 
ward for the better part of a thousand miles, cut off the 
moisture laden winds from the Pacific and rob it of rainfall, 
while its rivers, unable to cut channels to the sea, run short 
courses and then lose themselves in salt lakes or alkah 
marshes. Moreover, geologists tell us that in past ages, what 
is the Great Basin was the floor of two wide-spreading inland 
seas. The Great Salt Lake of today is a sadly shrunken re- 
minder of one of these seas, which of old doubtless found its 
way to the Pacific through the Snake and Columbia rivers. 
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Thus, the Forty-niner who shaped his course across the 
Great Basin found him self in a land of utter desolation and 
waning hopes. He had to live through days of withering heat 
and nights so cold that ice formed in the water pails, while 
there were few springs that were not tainted with salt and 
alkali, mud and other impurities. Horses, mules and oxen, 
utterly spent by thirst and the dust and heat which were a 
part of each day’s travel, mutely refused to go farther, and 
were left to die in their tracks. One traveler records that 

when a year later his party 
passed through Goose Neck Val- 
ley at the eastern end of the 
Great Basin “the dead animals 
were so thick we could not get 
out of the stench of decaying 
bodies. The river was often dammed up by them, and yet 
we were doomed to drink of that water or perish with thirst.” 

Death, stalking the Great Basin, also took heavy toll of 
the men, women and children who braved its forlorn levels, 
and many a newly made grave beside the trail gave grim 
notice to later comers of what might befall them. Nor were 
heat, thirst and blinding dust the only perils of the trail. 
“It was here,” writes another Forty-niner, “that the Indians 
were most troublesome to travelers, watching them from be- 
hind the hiUs or other places of concealment during the day, 
haunting their camps by night, wounding their cattle with 
arrows when they could not stampede them, and butchering 
any imarmed straggler who strayed beyond the protection 
of his fellows.” 

And so it was with glad and grateful hearts that the mem- 
bers of the band who had left Independence on May 4th, in 
the afternoon of an early September day descried in the dis- 
tance the green of the cottonwoods lining the bank of the 
Carson River. A couple of hours later they were lying under 
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the first shade trees they had come upon in more than a 
thousand miles of travel. There was also an abundance of 
grass and water at their command, and here they rested for 
three days before beginning the last stage of their journey. 
From the valley of the Carson the goldseekers had a choice 
of routes across the Sierras. The one most frequented in the 
summer and fall of 1849 ran along the Truckee River to the 
foot of the mountains and then through Donner Pass to 
Emigrant Gap, and the camps of Deer Creek, Nevada 
County, or to those on the American River in Placer and 
Eldorado counties. 

However, the captain of the company we are following 
chose the trail that led up West Carson River to Hope Valley 
and thence across the main ridge of the Sierras to Placer- 
ville, the Hangtown of the first days and to nearby Coloma 
where Marshall had made the discovery of gold. Five days 
of travel brought them to the canyon of the West Carson, 
a narrow cleft in the mountains, with sides towering thou- 
sands of feet above the waters of a rocky and turbulent river. 
They had to cross this stream a dozen times, and later climb 
a wall several thousand feet high, known as the Devil’s 
Ladder, before the trail led down into Hope Valley, then as 
now a lovely nook in the mountains. 

There they again paused to rest, cook, and graze their 
animals before they attempted the range that still separated 
them from the Valley of the Sacramento. Good luck attended 
this second climb, which carried them past Tragedy Springs, 
where a party of emigrants had been murdered by Indians 
two years before, and the eleventh day after leaving Carson 
River found them on the western slope of the Sierras, with 
Sacramento only sixty-five miles away. The evening of the 
second day after this crossing they were comfortably camped 
within stone’s throw of Sutter’s Fort at Sacramento. Another 
fortnight found the three score men who had shared the trials 
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and hardships of the four and a half months’ trek from In- 
dependence scattered to the various camps of the Mother 
Lode, a few to find the fortunes that had lured them across 
the continent, and the others an untoward ending to their 
dreams of easily won wealth. 

Time quickly wrought changes in the trail followed by the 
company of which my kinsman was a member, while from 
the first there was another route, the Mormon Trail, pre- 
ferred by many of those setting out from the states of the 
Middle West. Before the end of the summer of 1849 many 
wagon-trains were using what was known as Sublette’s 
Cut-off, which eliminated the long detour south to Port 
Bridger by crossing the Green River Basin almost directly 
west from South Pass to Bear River, thus shortening by 
several hundred miles the distance to California. At first a 
goodly number followed the Oregon Trail to Fort Hall, then 
a post of the Hudson’s Bay Company on the left bank of the 
Snake, where they entered another trail which ran south to 
a branch of Raft River, and then southwest along the 
Humboldt to a junction with Hudspeth’s Cut-off in North- 
eastern Nevada. Soon, however, most of those who came 
through South Pas^ avoided the long northern loop by way 
of Fort Hall, and it quickly fell into disuse. 

As already indicated a goodly number of those who set out 
for California in the spring of 1849 chose the route followed 
by the Mormons in their trek two years earlier to the Salt 
Lake Basin. The Mormon Trail began at Council Bluffs, and 
ran westward across the prairies to the north bank of the 
Platte, which it followed to Fort Laramie. There it joined 
the Oregon Trail for the journey through the Black Hills 
and South Pass, nor did it again follow an independent 
course until it left Port Bridger. Then it ran southward from 
Green River Valley through a pass in the Wasatch Moun- 
tains to Salt Lake and the Mormon Settlements, a route 
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in these later times followed with slight changes by the Union 
Pacific Kailroad. 

Thousands chose the Mormon Trail because of the op- 
portunity it offered for a halt amid congenial surroundings 
at Salt Lake City. There were three routes leading west- 
ward or southwestward from that place. The one most used 
in 1849 passed north of the lake, and then ran westward 
to the headwaters of the Humboldt. Another and shorter 
route, known as the Hastings Cut-off, skirted the south shore 
of the lake, and running westward made a junction with 
Hudspeth’s Cut-off in Northern Nevada. 

Those who chose either of these routes were sure to know 
hardships and danger in their slow crossing of the Great 
Basin, but by reason of a single episode in its history, more 
sinister memories attach to a third route from Salt Lake City. 
This was the Salt Lake-Los Angeles Trail, which chanced 
also to be the first overland route to California to be dis- 
covered and followed by an American, for it had been used 
by Jedediah Strong Smith, when in the late fall of 1826 he 
made his way with a few companions from Ashley’s Post 
on Utah Lake to San Gabriel Mission, near the Pueblo of 
Los Angeles. Later it was used by members of the Mormon 
Battalion returning from California to Salt Lake at the close 
of the Mexican War. 

And it found instant favor in the fall of 1849 with late 
comers to Salt Lake, who had it quickly brought home to 
them that only by a defiection to the south could they avoid 
being caught in the snows of the Sierras or escape passing a 
winter among the Mormons. One party of these late comers 
left Salt Lake on November 3rd, 1849; pushed south through 
Utah Valley; camped for a time at the Mountain Meadows, 
where a few years later occurred the massacre that stiU 
holds a place apart in frontier history; and making its way 
across what is now Southern Nevada and Southern Cali- 
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fornia, reached Cajon Pass on the last day of February, 1850. 
Thence it was a short and easy journey to Los Angeles, from 
which the members of the party made their way to the min- 
ing camps of the north. 

Other companies setting out from Salt Lake for Los 
Angeles in the fall of 1849 had an equally fortunate experi- 
ence, with one tragic exception. Guided by a Mormon elder, 
what was known as the Sand Walking Company, made up of 
one hundred and seven wagons and a great drove of horses, 
mules and cattle, left Salt Lake City in October. All went 
well until in the opening days of November the party reached 
the headwaters of the Virgin River in Southwestern Nevada. 
Then some of its members, impatient to be at their journey’s 
end resolved to follow a course which a chance adventurer 
had recommended to them before they left Salt Lake. And 
so, after prolonged discussion, a part of the train left the 
trail it had been following, and choosing a new leader struck 
out on a westerly course that was to lead them to that for- 
bidding region in California ever since known, because of 
what then befell, as Death Valley. 

The remainder of the party continued on its way, and in 
due course reached Los Angeles without mishap. Very differ- 
ent was the lot of those who sought to save time by tempting 
the unknown. The story of their hapless experience is set 
forth in a book. Death Valley in ’^9, which one of their num- 
ber, WiUiam Lewis Manley, wrote and printed in old age. 
They had not been long on the way when they espied what 
appeared to be a snow-capped mountain rising up in the 
west. Toward it they directed their course, but as they ad- 
vanced it steadily receded into the distance. 

No spring could be found, or food for the stock, which soon 
began to fall by the way. However, abandoning supplies 
and equipment to make progress easier they pushed ahead 
and Christmastide found them in a narrow low lying basin, 
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a gray level of desolation sprinkled with rocks of solid salt, 
down which, weakened by hunger and thirst they painfully 
pushed their way until they reached a fresh water spring 
afterward known as Bennett’s Wells. There a council was 
held and decision taken to attempt crossing of the Panamint 
Mountains which wall in the valley on the west. This effort 
failed, and the party, now reduced to less than a score of 
men, women and children was compelled to return to the 
spring which a few days earlier had saved it from death. 

As a last resort it was decided that Manley and John 
Rogers, the two youngest men in the company, supplied 
with ox meat and such other food as could be spared, should 
scale the rugged Panamints and seek help in the settled 
country beyond them. The twain’s days and nights of 
wandering brought them at the end of a week to the sierra 
which shuts off the Mojave Desert from the coast valleys and 
a little later, descending San Francisquito Canyon, they 
reached San Fernando Mission, where food and water were 
given them. There also, with the slender supply of money 
they had brought with them, they purchased supplies and 
two horses and a mule to carry them, after which they again 
turned their faces toward the desert. 

The horses proved unequal to the strain, and had to be 
abandoned in the Panamints, but the mule was of sturdier 
stuff, and at the end of a fortnight, patiently bearing its 
heavy load, followed Manley and Rogers into the camp at 
Bennett’s Wells, where the few of their comrades still ahve 
gave them hysterical welcome. Without delay the covers of 
the wagons were turned into saddles for the oxen and with 
the women and children astride the half dozen that were 
stiQ alive, on a February morning in 1850 the smvivors 
guided by Manley and Rogers, began their journey out of 
the valley where hardship and sorrow in overflowing measure 
had come to them. 
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Favoring conditions now kept them company and on the 
third day, from the crest of the Panamints, they saw the 
Mojave Desert spread out below them and knew that be- 
yond it lay comfort and safety. Manley records that in that 
solemn moment they bowed their heads and looking back at 
the scene of so much trial and suffering, said as one and with 
deep feeling, “Goodbye, Death Valley.” Then, they turned 
away to face new experiences. Manley adds, that ever after 
“in speaking of the long and narrow valley over which we 
had crossed into its nearly central part and 
on the edge of which the lone camp was 
made for so many days, it was called 
Death Valley.” 

Although the northern routes to Cali- 
fornia are the ones most talked and writ- 
ten about in these latter times, a goodly 
number of Forty-niners made their way to California over 
trails, some newly broken, and others long in use, that ran 
through Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. Thus in the open- 
ing weeks of 1849 thousands of goldseekers from points in 
Texas, and from two thirds of all the states in the Union, as 
well, in little groups, left Houston, San Antonio and other 
towns and at Fredericksburg, seventy miles west of Austin, 
formed large companies for their westward journey. Before 
the end of April wagon trains, each with its sprinkling of 
women and children, were making almost daily departures 
from San Antonio, Austin and Fredericksburg. 

The course followed from the town last named, and which 
soon came to be known as the Upper Route, ran north to the 
Llano, then westward to the San Saba and the Rio Concho, 
where it entered the arid plains of Western Texas. There- 
after, for many hundreds of miles heat, want of water, and 
blinding dust constantly plagued the traveler. The Rio 
Pecos was forded at Horsehead Crossing and its west bank 
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followed by emigrants to Delaware Creek, and tbence to a 
steep and winding pass in tbe Gaudalupe Mountains wbich 
divide tbe valleys of the Pecos and Rio Grande and are the 
loftiest range in Texas. Gaudalupe Pass behind them, 
ninety miles of waterless desert brought the travelers to the 
Rio Grande and so in no long time to El Paso, then a town 
of four thousand on the Mexican side of the river. 

While growing numbers were using the Upper Route to 
El Paso, other gold seekers were pioneering what soon came 
to be called the Lower Route to the same place. In the first 
days of January, 1849, small parties from Atlantic and Gulf 
ports began to arrive by water at Corpus Christi. They were 
led in the majority of cases by veterans of the Mexican War 
who planned to lay their route to California through North- 
ern Mexico. However, the business men of Corpus Christi, 
alert to the main chance, were seeking to develop a road 
from their town to El Paso, and a number of the newcomers 
were persuaded to lend them a helping hand. Thus in the 
latter part of January a company of one hundred men left 
Corpus Christi for El Paso. Dissensions among its members 
broke up this party before it had gone far, but a score of them 
continued on their way, and were among the first to reach 
California by any of the overland routes, arriving at San 
Diego in June. 

Other parties quickly took the trail blazed by these 
pioneers, and when army engineers selected the Lower Route 
as best for the transport of nailitary supplies along the bor- 
der, it quickly became the most popular of the two Texas 
trails. It ran by way of San Antonio to the Rio Grande, and 
thence to El Paso, where it joined the Upper Route. The 
Mexican town, with its shaded streets and manifold satis- 
factions for man and beast, was from the first held in high 
favor by emigrants who for weeks had been compelled to 
face the discomforts of the dry and dusty plains country, and 
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most of them halted there for rest and refreshment before 
resuming their journey. 

And it was not long before a second El Paso sprang up on 
the American side of the Rio Grande. A shrewd trader hail- 
ing from Missouri bought the rancho opposite the Mexican 
town, and deflecting his wagons from Santa F6, their ac- 
customed destination, began the sale of provisions to the 
passing wagon trains. A number of Texas merchants lost no 
time in following his example, and before the year 1849 had 
run its course the American El Paso had won repute as the 
liveliest frontier settlement east of the Sierras. One of its 
early residents of mark was a woman known as The Great 
Western, who conducted a hotel of that name. “Tall, large 
and well made,” one diarist records, “she had the reputation 
of being the roughest fighter on the Rio Grande, and was 
approached in a polite, if not humble manner by all of us, 
the writer in particular.” 

Two routes led westward from El Paso. One of them ran 
northward along the east bank of the Rio Grande for three 
score miles, and fording that stream just beyond the town 
of Dona Anna, merged with the trail coming down from 
Santa Ee. The other route led south and west to the Mexican 
hamlet of Corralitas, and thence northward through Gauda- 
lupe Pass to Tucson and the south bank of the Gila. The first 
of these routes, by reason of the fact that it lay wholly 
through American territory, was the one most favored by 
emigrants leaving El Paso for the last stages of their journey. 

From the Rio Grande Valley, four other routes led west- 
ward to California. What was known as the Old Spanish 
Trail, ran northwest from Santa F6 and joined the Los 
Angeles-Salt Lake Trail not far from Lake Sevier in Utah. 
A second trail used in an earlier time by the fur traders, 
starting from Santa Fe passed through the pueblo town of 
Zuni and thence southwest to the Gila. A third route, and a 
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rough one, used mainly by pack trains, began at the Santa 
Rita copper mines, a hundred miles northwest of El Paso, 
and followed the Gila to a point near the mouth of that river. 
It was over this route that in 1828, Sylvester and James 
Ohio Pattie, a father and son hailing from Kentucky and not 
least among the mountain men of an earlier time, had made 
the memorable journey to Southern California that cost the 
elder of the twain his life. A fourth trail 
known as the Southern Emigrant Road, 
and, as its name indicates, the one most 
favored by those newcomers who chose 
the southern route to California, started 
from El Paso and ran south of the Gila 
across what are now the desert uplands 
of Southern New Mexico and Arizona. 

All of these routes came together at the 
junction of the Gila and Colorado rivers, 
where in 1850 Fort Yuma was established to protect the 
crossing of the latter stream. From this point a single trail 
followed the farther bank of the Colorado for a dozen miles, 
and then turned westward into the Colorado Desert, where 
the heat took its deadly toll from man and beast, and water- 
ing places were few and far between. It was two hundred 
and fifty miles from the mouth of the Gila to the Pueblo of 
Los Angeles, the greater part of it in those days a sandy 
waste dreaded even by the hardiest spirits, but by water, 
the miracle worker, transformed into the fecund and beauti- 
ful Imperial Valley of the present day. 

Four other trails used by the Forty-niners demand a para- 
graph. Three of them began on the western frontier of 
Arkansas. The first of these used by not less than three 
thousand emigrants dtiring the spring and summer of 1849, 
started from Fort Sm|th and Van Buren on the Arkansas, 
and following the south bank of the Canadian branch of that 
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river ended at Santa Fe. The second route, the Cherokee 
Trail, so called because its westerly reaches were first con- 
tinuously traveled in the early spring of 1849 by a band of 
California-bound Cherokees, led by a Captain Evans of 
Arkansas, ran northwest from Fort Smith, crossed the 
Neosho at Fort Gibson in what is now Oklahoma, and fol- 
lowing the east bank of the Verdigris intersected the Santa 
F6 Trail not far from old Fort Mann in the neighborhood of 
the present Dodge City. 

Thence the Cherokee Trail followed the Pike’s Peak spur 
of the older trail along the Arkansas to Pueblo, and from 
that point ran northward along the base of the Rockies, and 
then westward, past the modern city of Laramie, and 
through Bridger Pass to the fort of that name, where it 
joined the Oregon and Salt Lake trails. It speedily came 
into favor with those who wished to save time or to avoid 
possible clashes with the Sioux and Cheyennes, and the por- 
tion of it connecting the onetime town of Latham, Colorado, 
and Fort Bridger for years knew as many travelers as the 
Oregon Trail. After 1862, when Ben Holladay, because of 
Indian attacks along the Upper Platte transferred his stages 
in this route, it was known as the Overland Trail, and as 
such it lives in history. 

The third of the trails from Fort Smith, best remembered 
because a few years later it became the route of the Over- 
land Mail, traversed Texas from northeast to southwest; 
and, after an often diflScult crossing of the Staked Plains, 
forded the Pecos not far from the site of the present town of 
that name, thence following the Upper Texas Road to El 
Paso. Finally during the summer of 1849 another numerous 
contingent made their way westward from Independence 
along the trail that during more than a score years had been 
cut deep by the caravans of the Santa F4 trade, using the 
Old Spanish Trail for the final stretches of their journey. 
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There are no satisfactory figures as to the exact number of 
those who in the period immediately following the discovery 
of gold made their way to California. There is little doubt, 
however, that the total in 1849 was between eighty and a 
hundred thousand. In 1850, and again in 1851 the current 
of immigration continued with slight abatement, so that in 
the ten years ending in 1860 the population of California 
grew to three hundred and eighty thousand souls, a total 
which takes on its true proportions when one recalls that the 
colonizing movement of the seventeenth century during the 
full span of a hundred years brought less than forty thousand 
settlers to New England. 

Moreover, figures, no matter how impressive, tell only a 
part of the story. A small boy who had climbed with much 
effort the long arm of the Statue of Liberty in New York 
grasped his mother’s hand, and remarked with a sigh : “We 
are seeing wonderfiil things, but I had rather be home talk- 
ing about them.” In his own way he voiced the feelings of 
most of those who made the trek to the land of gold. The 
incidents and obstacles encoimtered in the course of it 
ranged the whole compass of human experience, and put to 
tests of the sternest sort the bodies and souls of those who 
made them. There were births and deaths, courtships and 
marriages, hunger, thirst and heart-breaking disappoint- 
ments on the way, yet those who came at last to journey’s 
end, bmlded better than they knew, for it fell to their lot 
not only to create a new commonwealth, but also in a fate- 
fxil hour to help shape the destinies of a mighty people. 

It was the gold of California — ^in the single year 1851 a 
total of fifty-five million dollars worth of the yellow metal 
was taken from its soil — that in the uneasy decade which 
ushered in the conflict between the states, gave a new im- 
petus and outlet to northern trade and industry, and so 
made certain the preservation of the Union. “It is a ques- 
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tion,” wrote Jolm Bidwell in old age, “whether the United 
States could have stood the shock of the great rebellion of 
1861 had the California gold discovery not been made. 
Bankers and business men of New York in 1864 did not 
hesitate to admit that but for the gold of California, which 
monthly poured its five or six milhons into that financial 
center, the bottom would have dropped out of everything. 
These timely arrivals so strengthened the nerves of trade aiid 
stimulated business as to enable the government to sell its 
bonds at a time when its credit was its life-blood and the 
main reliance by which to feed, clothe, and maintain its 
armies. Once our bonds went down to thirty-eight cents on 
the dollar. California gold averted a total collapse and en- 
abled a preserved Union to come forth from the great conflict 
with only four billions of debt instead of a hundred billions. 
The hand of Providence so plainly seen in the discovery of 
gold is,” General Bidwell adds, “no less manifest in the time 
chosen for its accomplishment.” 
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CHAPTER 


Gold Days and Ways 


W. 



y y EDEN gold was found in the race of Sut- 
ter’s Mill at Coloma on January 24, 1848, there were three 
slowly growing settlements in Northern California — San 
Francisco on the bay of that name, which until the previous 
year had been known as Yerba Buena; San Jose to the south 
and east of it, and Monterey, capital of the province which 
the United States in that same month had wrested from 


Mexico. These three towns,eachwith a populationof less than 
a thousand, furnished the vanguard of the great army of 
goldseekers. 

San Francisco was the first to learn of Marshall’s discovery 
and that in an arresting way. A Swiss teamster in the employ 
of Sutter, dispatched with supplies for the men who were 
building the mill at Coloma, was given a small amount of 
gold dust by the son of one of the workmen. On his return 
to Sutter’s Fort, the teamster, who had a weakness for 
strong drink, sought out a trader. Smith by name, who was 
conducting a small store in a building rented from Sutter, 
and tendered his gift of gold dust in payment for a bottle of 
brandy. The storekeeper, in doubt as to its value, appealed 
to Sutter. The latter, who up to that time had tried to keep 
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Marshall’s discovery from becoming generally known, was 
now compelled to admit that what the teamster had offered 
in payment for liquor was really gold. And the secret was out. 

Samuel Brannan, who was Smith’s partner in the store at 
Sutter’s Fort, although he had been less than two years in 
California, was already a leader in affairs. Among his other 
undertakings he was the owner of the California Star, one of 
the two weekly newspapers then published in San Francisco, 
and early in April he sent its editor, E. C. Kemble, to find 
out what was happening at Coloma. Then, hearing from 
Smith that gold had been offered in payment for merchan- 
dise at their store at Sutter’s Fort, he proceeded to investi- 
gate at first hand. When he found that an abimdance of gold 
was being taken from the streams beyond Sutter’s Fort he 
hastened back to San Francisco, and, as set forth in an 
earlier chapter, made dramatic announcement of his dis- 
covery to the people of that hamlet. 

This was in the opening days of May, 1848, and thereafter 
developments followed each other in quick succession. Be- 
fore the end of the month a fourth of San Francisco’s popula- 
tion had joined in the hunt for gold. A fortnight later three- 
fourths of the men in the town were at the mines or on the 
way to them. Places of business closed, crews deserted the 
vessels in harbor, and both of San Francisco’s newspapers 
were compelled to suspend publication. “The whole coun- 
try,” the editor of The Californian recorded in his last issue on 
May 29, “from San Francisco to Los Angeles, and from the 
seashore to the base of the Sierra Nevada resounds to the 
sordid cry of gold! gold!! gold!!! while the field is left half 
planted, the house half built, and everything neglected but 
the manufacture of shovels and pickaxes, and the means of 
transportation to the spot where one man obtained $128 
worth of the real stuff in one day’s washing, and the average 
for all is $20 per diem.” 
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San Jose and Monterey quickly followed the example of 
San Francisco. Henry Bee, keeper of the jail at San Jose, 
had in his custody ten Indians, two of them charged with 
murder. Not unmindful of his duty, but keen also to get to 
the gold fields, he took his prisoners with him, and made 
profitable use of their labor, until other miners put an end 
to what they quite naturally regarded as an unfair arrange- 
ment. And this was only an item in the main account. “May 
had not wholly passed,” writes Bancroft, “when at San Jose 
the merchant closed his store, or, if the stock was perishable, 
left open the doors that people might help themselves, and 
incontinently set out upon his pilgrimage. So the judge 
abandoned his bench and the doctor his patients; even the 
alcalde dropped the reins of government and went away with 
his subjects. . . . Soldiers fled their posts; others were sent 
for them, but none returned. Valuable land grants were sur- 
rendered and farms left tenantless; waving fields of grain 
stood abandoned, . . . and gardens were left to run to 
waste.” How to get to the gold fields in the shortest possible 
time was the thought foremost in most men’s minds. A 
stable-keeper was urged by his two brothers, already at the 
mines, to come at once and bring his family. “Burn the barn 
if you cannot dispose of it otherwise,” was their urgent ad- 
vice to him. 

Thus it was that before May, 1848, had half run its course 
800 men were washing for gold in the streams and ravines 
aroimd Coloma. Thomas 0. Larkin writing from San Fran- 
cisco on June 1 to Secretary of State Buchanan reported 
that the munber had risen to 2000, and on August 17, 
Colonel R. B. Mason, military governor, fresh from a tour 
of the TTiTTiiTi g districts, writing from Monterey to the ad- 
jutant general of the army at Washington, stated that there 
were not less than 4000 men then engaged in the hunt for 
wealth. Before the end of the year the gold area had been 
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explored and defined with a fair measure of accuracy. It 
covered the foothills country from the Merced and its 
branches in the south to the upper reaches of the Feather 
River and its tributaries in the north and the Trinity River 
in the west. 

Few of the men who explored this region and revealed its 
riches had had experience as miners. However, Isaac Hmn- 
phrey, who had worked in the placer districts of Georgia, and 
Jean Baptiste Ruelle, a French-Canadian trapper who had 
mined in Mexico, were early arrivals at Coloma, and from 
them the first of the gold-seekers learned how to build 
rockers or cradles, and the other things they needed to know 
in order to compel success — a success which quickly came to 
many of them in overflowing measure. John Sinclair, Sut- 
ter’s neighbor on the north, with half a hundred Indians 
using willow baskets to help him, in five weeks accumulated 
$16,000. William Daylor, who owned a ranch on the Cosumnes 
River, southeast of Sutter’s Fort, located the district soon 
to become known as Hangtown or Placerville, and from a 
ravine four feet wide, and only a hundred yards in length, 
with a single associate, took out $17,000 in seven days. 

John Bidwell, who had crossed the plains in 1841 and had 
worked for Sutter during his first days in California, when 
he learned of Marshall’s discovery hastened to Coloma. 
Finding the ground and gravel banks there similar to those 
along the Feather River, with which he was familiar, he re- 
traced his steps, and in due course located Bidwell’s Bar, on 
the Middle Fork of that stream which yielded him a fortune 
of $100,000. During the same period a party from Sonoma, 
which included Patrick McChristian, in three months took 
$75,000 in gold dust from a bar they had located on the 
Yuba River. 

Claude Chana, a Frenchman, visited Coloma early in May 
and impressed by what he saw there set out to prospect the 
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North. Fork of the American. His quest led to the discovery 
within a few weeks of what was first called Rich Dry Dig- 
gings, but before the year’s end was given the name of Au- 
burn. There in August one man took $16,000 worth of gold 
from five cartloads of dirt, while a number of others collected 
from $800 to $15,000 a day. Again, on the Middle Yuba from 
an area four feet square one miner in less than three weeks 
secured nearly thirty poxmds of gold, while from Sullivan’s 
Diggings on the Stanislaus its discoverer, John Sullivan, 
gathered $26,000. Finally, a party of seven from Monterey at 
work on Feather River, with the aid of half a himdred 
Indian washers in fifty-one days took out 273 pounds of gold, 
or an average, after deducting all expenses, of thirty-seven 
pounds for each member of the company. 

These were exceptional cases of good luck, but few, if any, 
of the goldseekers of 1848 returned empty handed from 
their quest. On some of the richer bars miners, despite their 
poor equipment, made from $60 to $100 a day. Spanish Bar 
on the Middle Fork of the American, where the gold was 
coarser than in many other places, from first to last yielded 
more than a miUion dollars. Bancroft places the gold yield 
for 1848, at $10,000,000 gathered by 10,000 miners — ^an av- 
erage of $1000 for each man. These figures assume added 
meaning when it is recalled that a majority of the miners of 
1848 did not begin work imtil July, and all had to suspend 
when the rainy season began in October. 

Except for a few late comers from Oregon and the northern 
provinces of Mexico, and for a sprinkling of army deserters 
and runaway sailors, the gold hunters of 1848 were natives of 
the region, or men, most of them Americans, who had resided 
for longer or shorter periods within the borders of California. 
The opening weeks of 1849, however, heralded a new and 
diflierent order of things. The steamship Califomia bringing 
some 400 passengers from the Atlantic Coast reached San 
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Francisco on February 28, and a month later came the Ore- 
gon with another 350 gold seekers. Thereafter in steadily 
growing numbers vessel followed vessel through the Golden 
Gate, each with its eager contingent bound for the gold 
fields. Before the end of June more than 600 ships cast 
anchor in San Francisco Bay, and they were followed during 
the remaining months of the year by an even larger number. 

The greater part of the 40,000 persons who arrived by sea 
in 1849 hastened to the foothills, but a goodly number of 
merchants, craftsmen and adventurers of divers sorts re- 
mained in San Francisco, and by August, 1849, the half de- 
serted town of July, 1848, could boast a population of 6000, 
a number which was more than trebled before the end of the 
year. Coincident with the swift growth of San Francisco 
three other towns came into being in the interior — each a 
base of supplies and transportation to that portion of the 
foothill region tributary to it. Thus, under the shelter of 
Sutter’s Fort, and to supply a growing need, Sacramento 
City sprang up on the east bank of the river of that name, 
and shortly afterwards, again at the summons of necessity, 
Stockton began to flomish to the south and Marysville to 
the north of it. Sacramento served the central portion of 
the mining camps between the Calaveras and Merced rivers, 
and Marysville the nainers on the Yuba and Feather rivers 
in the north. 

Sacramento, besides its cheap and easy water communica- 
tion with San Francisco, was also the first halting place, and 
later the outfitting station of those who crossed the plains 
to California, an army whose numbers in 1849 equalled if it 
did not exceed those of the great throng who came by sea. 
And its rapid growth made it one of the wonders of a period 
of wonders. Laid out in the spring of 1849, at the election in 
the ensuing November it cast nearly 1700 votes, and at the 
end of 1850 could rightfully claim a population of 20,000. 
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Alonzo Delano visiting Sacramento for the first time in 
September, 1849, found it a city of cloth and canvas, with 
less than a dozen buildings of wood. On a second visit in 1850 
he found that substantial wooden structures had replaced the 
tents and flimsy tenements of the first days. “An immense 
business,” he writes, “was doing 
with miners in furnishing sup- 
plies; the river was lined with 
ships; the streets were thronged 
with drays, teams and busy pe- 
destrians; the stores were large 
and well filled with merchan- 
dise; and even Aladdin could 
not have been more surprised 
at the power of his wonderful 
lamp than I was at the change which less than twelve 
months had wrought, since the first cloth tent had now 
grown into a large and flourishing city.” 

The early history of Stockton, founded by Charles M. 
Weber, a native of Germany, who two years before had un- 
successfully attempted to promote the town of Tuleburg on 
the same site, repeated on a more modest scale that of 
Sacramento. The San Joaquin River afforded ready access to 
it from the bay region, while beyond it the river channel was 
too shallow for craft of any size, and so, following the dis- 
covery of gold, its strategic location soon made it the chief 
supply station for the mining camps which had sprung up in 
what a little later became Amador, Calaveras, Tuolumne and 
Mariposa coimties. 

Bayard Taylor, who visited Stockton late in 1849, painted 
for his readers a vivid picture of a city in the making. “There 
in the heart of California,” he writes, “where last winter 
stood a solitary ranch in the midst of tule marshes I found a 
canvas town of a thousand inhabitants, and a port with 
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twenty-five vessels at anchor! The mingled noises of labor 
around — the click of hammers and the grating of saws — the 
shouts of mule drivers — the jingling of spurs — the jar and 
jostle of wares in the tents — ^almost cheated me into the 
belief that it was some old commercial mart, familiar with 
such sounds for years past. Four months, only, had sufficed 
to make the place what it was; and in that time one whole- 
sale firm established there (one out of a dozen) had done 
business to the amount of $100,000. The same party had 
just purchased a lot 80 by 100 feet, on the principal street 
for $6,000, and the cost of erecting a common one-story 
clapboard house on it was $15,000.” 

Marysville, named for Mary Murphy, a survivor of the 
Dormer party, came into being in the same quick way at the 
junction of the Yuba and Feather rivers. Between Marys- 
ville and Downieville on the Yuba there were jfifty-one of the 
rich bars so keenly sought by the gold hunters, and there 
were nearly as many more on the Feather, so that almost 
from the first Marysville became an important outfitting and 
distributing point. Alonzo Delano records that when he 
forded the Yuba in September, 1849, he fouiid only two low 
adobe houses, known as Nye’s Ranch, occupying its future 
site. Returning at the opening of 1850 great was his surprise 
to discover that a town had been laid out, and in a few 
months “had grown to over a thousand inhabitants, with a 
large number of hotels, stores, groceries, bakeries and 
gambling houses. Steamboats were daily arriving and de- 
parting, which seemed strange, for it had been a matter of 
doubt the previous fall as to Feather River being navigable 
for craft larger than whale boats.” 

Delano, who wrote in 1854, further notes that in 1850 on 
the Feather, a mile from Marysville, “Yuba City had sprrmg 
into existence, with a population of 500 inhabitants; and two 
miles below the town of Eliza” — ^named for one of Sutter’s 
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daughters — “had been laid out, and buildings were rapidly 
going up. The two latter places, however, were eventually 
swallowed up by the rapid growth of Marysville, which has 
become a beautiful city, while the others have dwindled into 
nothing, and are nearly deserted.” 

Beside the region which brought Sacramento, Stockton 
and MarysviUe into being, the northernmost counties of 
California, produced a second gold belt separated by a gap 
of sixty miles from and so more remote and difi&cult of access 
than the main one. Shasta City at the foot of the Trinity 
Mountains, six miles west of the present Redding, became the 
base town of the northern camps. Wagons could not make 
the journey over the mountains to the districts served from 
Shasta City. Thus the new town became not only a -minin g 
camp, but also a point for the transfer of freight to mMe 
trains, and its dual rdle made it for years the center of a 
district which at one time included all of California to the 
north and east of it. Its palmy days, however, came to an end 
when the Southern Pacific Railroad side-tracked it by build- 
itig through Redding, and it is now one of California’s ghost 
cities, deserted and falling into decay. 

Not all of the towns which came into being in the hectic 
days of 1849 and 1850 had a sound reason for existence. The 
townsite promoter, moved by the frontier passion for specu- 
lation in real estate, was abroad in the land, and many of 
them represented little more than a desire for easy money 
on the part of their projectors. In this class fell San Joaqmn 
City on the right bank of the river of that name, which for a 
time was a rival of Stockton, but was soon worsted in the 
race, and while still young disappeared from the map. Two 
other towns. New York-of-the-Pacific and Benicia shared the 
same fate. Speculators keen for quick profits laid out New 
York-of-the-Pacific on the south side of Suisun Bay at the 
mouth of the San Joaquin, and proclaimed their purpose to 
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make it a commercial rival to the city of the same name at 
the mouth of the Hudson. Ships of the largest class, it was 
pointed out, could sail direct from the ocean to the pro- 
jected city, where they would find a safe and convenient 
harbor, and the plans drawn up by its foimders included 
generous reserves for churches, a university and other pub- 
lic buildings. It did not, however, survive its widely adver- 
tised infancy, and now its name and site have interest only 
for the gatherer-up of the odds and ends of history. 

Benicia across Suistm Bay from New York-of-the-Pacific 
was founded in 1846 by Robert Semple, a son of Anak, six 
feet eight inches in height, who had crossed the plains the 
previous year, and who played a prominent and zestful part 
in nearly all of California’s early activities. Semple and his 
associates set out to make their town the metropolis of the 
Pacific Coast, and for a time paid settlers a bonus of $1000 
each for moving bag and baggage to Benicia from nearby 
Sonoma. They also succeeded in having the Pacific head- 
quarters of the army established at Benicia, and in 1853 per- 
suaded the legislature to make it the capital of the state. 
A little more than a year later, however, the “politicans” of 
Sacramento “robbed” it of this latter honor; it was ere long 
distanced by San Francisco in the race for supremacy, and 
Frank Marryat, visiting it in 1855, found it a failure for the 
reason, he opined, that no one needed a town in that part of 
the world. The present day visitor finds Benicia a pic- 
turesque reminder of thwarted hopes. 

San Jose preceded Benicia and Sacramento as the capital 
of the state and the delightful journal of Ernest de Massey, 
who visited it in September, 185.0, offers a picture of that 
town that helps to a better understanding of the human ele- 
ments making up the California of the argonauts. It then had 
a population of some 3,000 more or less stationary in- 
habitants, and living in tents perhaps an equal number of 
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transient dwellers, bound for or returning from the mines. 
“A large street of generous proportions,” writes De Massey, 
“bisects the village. This is the main thoroughfare and here 
the pubhc buildings are established. This street is almost de- 
serted in the daytime, but when night comes it fairly teems 
with activity. A motley population swarms through the 
street — Mexicans, Chileans, Peruvians, Indians and Ameri- 
cans. Concessions and amusements, gambling and noisy 
merry-making are found everywhere. Music halls and 
gambling houses, however, are its chief attractions. The 
Spanish-Americans are fond of dancing, and music fmrnished 
by the guitar and mandolin are always in evidence. The 
whole place is thus kept in an uproar and every one appears 
to be either angry or drunk. This lasts until midnight, and 
is enlivened by a few fights and frays. Then the public lights 
are gradually extinguished, the orchestra stops, and the 
crowd reluctantly disperses to its tents, lofts and huts, 
while others without shelter, lie down and sleep in the open 
wrapped in a blanket or serape. A few, more vicious or ener- 
getic than the rest, spend the remaining hours of the night 
in the gambling houses.” 

Thus far mention has been made only of the towns located 
outside of the mining area from which the camps obtained 
their supplies; but along the slopes of the Sierras there 
quickly sprang up centers of popidation, many of them 
destined to a short career and a lively one, and others with 
an existence that has persisted to the present time. Qmncy, 
Oroville, Nevada City, Auburn, Placerville, Sonora and 
Mariposa belong to the latter class, while among the scores 
of camps now only memories were such places as Foster’s 
Bar, Shaw’s Flat, Dry Creek, Big Canyon, Slippery Ford, 
Coyote Hill and Yankee Jim’s, each in its tune and for a 
longer or shorter period the goal and halting place of the 
gold hunter. 
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Frank Marryat’s graphic description of Murderer’s Bar in 
1853 brings to life one of these long dead camps. “A turn of 
the road,” he writes, “presented a scene of mining life as per- 
fect in its details as it was novel in its features. Immediately 
beneath us the swift river glided tranquilly, though foaming 
still from the great battle which a few yards higher up it had 
fought with a mass of black obstructing rocks. Over the 
banks was a village of canvas that the winter rains had 
bleached to perfection, and round it the miners were at work 
at every point. Many were waist deep in the water, toiling 
in bands to construct a race and dam to turn the river’s 
course; others were entrenched in holes, like grave diggers, 
working down to the bed rock. Some were on the brink of 
the stream washing out prospects from the pans or wooden 
batteas, and others worked in company with the long tom, 
by means of water sluices artfully conveyed from the river. 
Many were coyote-ing subterranean holes, from which from 
time to time their heads popped out, like those of squirrels 
to take a look at the world; and a few with drills, dissatisfied 
with nature’s work, were preparing to remove large rocks 
with gun-powder. All was life, merriment, vigor and de- 
termination, as this part of the earth was being turned in- 
side out to see what it was made of. Small patches of garden 
surrounded the village which bore so palpably the stamp of 
cheerfulness and happy industry, that I was disappointed 
on learning that its name was Murderer’s Bar.” 

The hotel was pretty sure to be the center of a new camp, 
and also, at least at the outset, to serve as saloon and gam- 
bling house. Hinton Rowan Helper, best known to men of a 
later time as the author of The Impending Crisis, spent “a 
weary and unprofitable sojoinn of three years in various 
parts of California,” and on his return to the East printed 
an account of his adventures which includes a description of 
the leading ptiblic house at Sonora where for a time he vainly 
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hunted gold. “The best hotel in the place,” he records, “is a 
one-story structure, built of unhewn saplings, covered with 
canvas and floored with dirt. It consists of one undivided 
room, in which the tables, berths and benches are all ar- 
ranged. Here we sleep, eat and drink. Four or five tiers of 
berths or bunks, one directly above another, are built against 
the walls of the cabin by means of upright posts and cross 
pieces, fastened with thongs of rawhide. The bedding is com- 
posed of a small mattress about two feet wide, an uncased 
pillow stuffed with the same material and a single blanket. 
When we creep into one of these nests it is optional with us 
whether we unboot or uncoat ourselves, but it would be looked 
upon as an act of ill-breeding to go to bed with one’s hat on.” 

The primary concerns of the pioneer miner were pro- 
visions, a promising place in which to mine for gold, and the 
tools needed for his task. A no less important factor in his 
general scheme of things, and one essential to his happiness, 
was his letter from home. Enos Christman, arriving in San 
Francisco in February, 1850, after the long voyage around 
the Horn, thought first of his waiting mail. “I proceeded to 
the postoflice,” he writes, “very anxious to hear something 
of the objects nearest my heart, and I was grateful to the 
fullest extent. Letter after letter and paper after paper were 
handed out until the postage amounted to six dollars out of 
my scanty supply of twenty-seven; but had they cost the 
whole twenty-seven, I should have willingly paid it, so 
anxious was I to hear from friends and home.” Christman 
voiced a desire shared by most of his fellows. “I wish you 
could see how eagerly a letter from home is seized, what a 
perfect luxury it is,” Edwin Tyler writes from Georgetown 
in that same month of 1850. “It costs two dollars. United 
States postage included,” he continues, “to get one up to the 
mines, but no one thinks of expense in his anxiety to hear 
from friends.” 
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In the first days of the gold rush mail for those taking 
part in it was sent to San Francisco, at the outset the only 
point known to the people of the East; but soon postoffices 
were established in the base towns of Stockton, Sacramento, 
Marysville and Shasta City, and much of the pressure on the 
postal facilities at the Bay was diverted to them. Thereafter, 
the miner arranged to have his mail addressed to the nearest 
base town. New camps, however, sprang up much faster 
than regular postal facilities could be extended to them, and 
so from the several base towns the pack-mule express, whose 
number soon became legion, carried the miner’s letters to 
Viim at the bar, creek or gulch where he chanced to be at 
work. There were no roads in any part of the mining region 
in the day of first things, and so for a period that in some dis- 
tricts stretched into years the pack-mule train was the only 
practicable means for the convoy of mails, provisions and 
supplies. Not until 1860 did a wagon road reach the rich 
camp of Downieville; and so for a dozen years the long pack 
trains of Daniel Dancer, famed in song and story, “threaded 
the canyons and ridges of the North Yuba, from Marysville 
to Downieville, with as high as 150 animals in a train, a rider 
to each fifteen, packing everything from a sack of flour to a 
grand piano over the perilous grades and fords, without los- 
ing a single load.” 

Roads came earlier to other sections, but wagons could 
only be used during certain months of the year, and when 
rain and snow forbade the passage of heavy wheels it was 
necessary for winter transport to return to the pack mule. 
Thus for more than a decade after 1848 the pack-mule ex- 
press flourished during at least a part of each year, and from 
first to last more than 200 firms and companies were en- 
gaged in the business. They ministered to the miner’s craving 
for letters from home; when requested, they took out his 
dust to the city banker, and both going and coming the trade 
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was a profitable one. The charge for the transport of a letter 
from base town to outlying camp or bar ranged from $2.50 
in the summer of 1849, when the first expressman began his 
journeys, to $1.00 in 1852, while in the mines of Trinity and 
Siskiyou counties, remote and difficult of access, at the outset 
as high as $3.50 was charged and cheerfully paid by the re- 
cipient for the delivery of a letter. 

Soon, however, the returns from the mail he carried repre- 
sented only a part of the expressman’s profits. One company, 
havings its headquarters in Stockton, covered the whole 
southern country, with an office at every important point, 
delivering the mail and caring for the gold dust of many 
thousand miners. The standard charge for the latter service 
was one per cent a month when the miner left his dust, signed 
and sealed, for safekeeping, and half of that amount when 
the express company, receiving the dust as a general deposit, 
was permitted to make banker’s use of it. Thence arose 
profits that in some cases exceeded $1000 a day, and paved 
the way for more than one important banking concern. 
Moreover, the expressmen who served some hundreds of 
camps, when on the road, were exempt from interference ex- 
cept in rare cases sure to invite swift and summary punish- 
ment, and so played a reassuring as well as heartening part 
in the life of the pioneer miner. 

The diversions of the pioneer miner were few in number 
and of a lusty sort. In the more important camps these in- 
cluded bull fights and grand balls, nor was the scarcity of 
women permitted to discourage those fond of the dance. A 
patch upon a miner’s garment was accepted as token that 
the wearer for the moment was playing the r61e of woman, 
and “long bearded men with flannel shirts went through all 
the steps and figures of the dance with as much enthusiasm 
as if their partners had been of the gentler sex.” And close 
upon the dance came the professional performer, for the 
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amount of gold in circulation without delay drew actors and 
musicians to the Pacific Coast, and soon nearly every town 
of any size had its crude theater or hall for public entertain- 
ment. Actors of present or future fame, the youthful Edwin 
Booth and Frank Mayo among them, trod these foothill 
boards sure of a hearty welcome, but the most enthusiastic 
applause, we are told, “was reserved for women vocalists, 
who sang with sweet voices the stirring songs of the hearth- 
stone,” and furthermore “there was 
always a possibility of a small shower 
of nuggets for any songstress or dan- 
seuse that pleased.” 

The gambling hall and the saloon 
had a strong and too often disastrous 
appeal for the pioneer miner. Among 
those who had flocked to California 
were a small army of adventurers who 
coveted wealth without toiling for it, 
and who were quick to discover the op- 
portunity they sought in gambling and the sale of liquor. 
Thus the gambling hall and the saloon were among the first 
institutions to be set up in a new camp, and they never 
lacked for patrons. The suave, well-dressed gambler was al- 
ways at hand to relieve the miner of his hard won earnings, 
and now and again there was no need for his prompting, as 
Canfield’s diverting description in the Diary of a Forty- 
niner of a poker game at Coyotesville on the South Fork of 
the Yuba bears witness. “There were four partners,” he 
writes, “in one of the richest claims on the hill, and they 
got to gambling together. They started in playing $5 ante 
and passing the buck. Then they raised to $25 ante each, 
and Jack Breedlove, one of the partners, cleaned out the 
rest of them, winning $22,000. Not satisfied with this they 
staked their interests in the claim, valuing a fourth at 
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$10,000, and when the game quit Zeke Roubier, another 
of the partners, won back $8000 and held to his fourth 
interest. The other two went broke and Breedlove ended 
by owning three fourths of the claim and winning $14,000 
so that altogether he was $34,000 ahead. He offered his old 
partners work in the mine at an ounce a day, which they 
refused, packed their blankets, and started out in search of 
new diggings.” 

One chronicler records that no liquor was too costly for 
the men of forty-nine, and adds that there was more drinking 
in California during the gold days than in any other time or 
section. At the end of any stretch of hard labor the average 
miner felt that he was entitled to recreation of an especially 
exhilarating sort, and so the saloon keeper found Sunday and 
holidays rich harvest times. The Sabbath was a day of rest 
throughout the gold region. The morning was generally de- 
voted to washing and cleaning, to reading and letter writing, 
and to an occasional religious service, but for all except a 
few temperate and frugal ones the afternoon brought an- 
other and different order of things. William Taylor, the pi- 
oneer preacher, relates that on a Sunday morning in one of 
the camps a goodly number assembled to hear him preach, 
and he looked forward to a larger congregation in the after- 
noon — only to find himself with not a smgle listener. The 
men to whom he had preached in the morning were already 
far gone in their cups. Nor was this an imcommon state of 
affairs, for one old-timer describes the men in his particular 
camp as all “affectionately drunk in the forenoon, fightiug 
drunk in the afternoon, and dead drunk at night.” 

There was, however, another side to the picture. Sarah 
Pellet, a persuasive reformer from Massachusetts, went 
through the camps in the early 50’s setting up chapters of 
the Sons of Temperance, and the great seal of Rough and 
Ready Chapter, which was Number 33, is now a prized pos- 
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session of the grandson of one of its charter members. In- 
deed, to paint him as a gambler and drunkard does the 
pioneer miner less than justice. He worked hard, and took 
his pleasures with equal zest and determination; but most 
of his days were sober ones, and in the sum of things careful 
regard for the main chance rarely failed to hold first place in 
his thoughts and doings. Besides there was wanting in the 
camps of the first days one of the prime essentials to a well- 
ordered society. The census of 1850 shows that there was 
then in California only seven women in every hundred of 
the population. The absence of good women is bound to seri- 
ously affect the balance and well-being of any community, 
new or old, and this fact must be taken into account in 
passing judgment on the morals of the pioneer miner. 

As a matter of fact the Forty-niner represented in his age, 
habits and inclinings the average American youth of his era, 
except that for the time being he was freed from all re- 
straints aside from those imposed by the hard conditions of 
life in a mining camp. Four out of every five of the Forty- 
niners were between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five; 
they represented in physical stamina and resolute singleness 
of purpose the survival of the fittest; and most of them were 
democrats in the broadest and best sense of that much 
abused word, meeting on a plane of absolute equality and 
counting labor, however hard and humble it might be, a 
worthy and honorable thing. It was not uncommon, Delano 
relates, “to see a statesman, a lawyer, a physician, a mer- 
chant, or clergyman, engaged in driving oxen and mules, 
cooking for his mess, at work for wages by the day, making 
hay, hauling wood, or filling menial offices. All false pride 
had evaporated, and if they were making money at such 
avocations, they had little care for appearances.” Other and 
more substantial things were rightfully regarded as the 
measmre of a man’s real worth. 
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Kindness to his fellows was another compelling trait of 
the pioneer miner, who was always quick to lend a helping 
hand to any down-and-outer chance threw in his way. 
Charles Howard Shinn in his Mining Camps tells of a lad of 
sixteen, who, having encountered a run of bad luck, appeared 
beside a bar where a group of miners were at work on their 
claims. He found a seat on the bank of the stream, and in 
sober silence watched the busy scene spread out before him, 
but soon the forlorn appearance of the newcomer attracted 
the attention of one of the miners, who remarked to his fel- 
lows: “Boys, I will work an hour for that chap yonder if you 
will.” His offer was agreed to on the instant, and at the end 
of an hour gold dust of the value of $100 was turned over to 
the boy. Then he was given a list of tools by the miner to 
whose suggestion he owed his good luck with the injunction: 
“Go and buy these tools, and come back and go to work. 
We will have a good claim picked out for you, and you will 
then have to paddle for yourself,” which he proceeded to do 
with good effect. 

Gold is found where it is, and to be the first to come upon 
new and richer fields was always the absorbing desire of the 
pioneer miner. In quest of them he searched every canyon, 
bar and mountainside, and if a promising prospect failed to 
yield returns he promptly moved on to another place. Thus a 
spirit of inquiring restlessness, alien to other communities, 
soon prevaded the whole mining region, and had issue in 
some of the most picturesque and diverting passages in its 
history. One of these is recorded by Marryat in Mountains 
and Molehills. A miner died in one of the southern camps, 
and his fellows, by whom he was held in high regard, ar- 
ranged to give him fitting burial. A miner from a nearby 
camp who, according to rumor, had been a preacher of elo- 
quence and power in the East, was selected to conduct the 


services. 
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Marryat relates tliat tlie funeral party, having assembled 
and taken ‘"drinks all around,” with becoming gravity bore 
the dead man’s body to the grave which had been dug a 
short distance from the camp. The remains lowered, the 
crowd knelt about the grave and the minister began a prayer. 
His supplication proved a lengthy as well as earnest one, and 
finally some of the congregation conimenced, in an abstracted 
way, to finger the loose earth that had been thrown up from 
the grave. Yellow particles proved it to be rich in gold, and 
on the instant a common impulse swayed the kneeling 
crowd. Whereupon the preacher halted his prayer, and asked, 
“Boys, what’s the trouble?” Then taking a view of the 
ground for himself, he shouted! “Gold! gold! — and the rich- 
est kind of diggings. The congregation is dismissed!” The 
dead man was lifted from his grave to be buried elsewhere, 
while the funeral party, with the minister at its head, has- 
tened to prospect and stake out the new diggings. 

One of the first acts of the early arrivals in a new camp was 
to draft and adopt rules governing the location and use of 
claims. This was not an unfamiliar or diflicult task for men 
most of whom had been trained for generations in the theory 
and practice of seM-government. Faithful to the principle 
that all men are equal and that each is entitled to the same 
opportunity for gain so long as he does not trespass upon or 
impair the rights of others, the little group of prospectors 
who found a paying stretch of placer ground, rarely failed 
to vote a pro rata division of the area, allotting an equal 
share to each of its discoverers. If any considerable number 
of late comers were attracted to a new camp it was the usual 
custom to take a second vote and effect a reallotment of the 
original claims. And so strong was the pioneer miner’s sense 
of fairness that rarely if ever were these rearrangements dis- 
puted or disregarded by those affected by them. 

Three other rules held in honor in the early camps demand 
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a word. If new diggings were located by a single prospector, 
tie was nearly always granted first choice and double share 
in the claims. On the other hand, if, when conditions per- 
mitted, a miner failed for a reasonable period to work his 
claim, he forfeited his right to hold it, and any one not own- 
ing a claim could take possession of it. Tools left on a claim 
were accepted for a limited number of days as proof of owner- 
ship, and to remove them in the meantime was an offense 
demanding summary punishment. There was also careful 
regard for the rights of the man kept from labor by iUness, 
or by a desire to minister to the needs of an ailing fellow 
miner. “Resolved,” runs a section of the code adopted in one 
of the northern camps, “that no person’s claim shall be 
jumped on Little Humbug while he is sick or in any way dis- 
abled from labor, or while he is absent from his claim at- 
tending upon sick friends.” Terse but eloquent. 

The rules framed by popular assemblies to meet unusual 
conditions have stood the test of time. When in 1866 Con- 
gress enacted the mining code still in force it turned for 
guidance to the rules adopted in the California camps of the 
early 50’s. “It will be readily seen,” declared the chairman 
of the Senate committee which framed the code, “how es- 
sential it is that this great system established by the people 
in their primary capacities, and evidencing” their peculiar 
genius “for founding an empire and order shall be preserved 
and aflSrmed. Popular sovereignty is here displayed in one 
of its grandest aspects, and warns us not to destroy but to 
put upon it the stamp of national power and unquestioned 
authority.” 

During the first months of the gold rush honesty and an 
innate regard for order governed the conduct of those taking 
part in it; but the great army which streamed into Cali- 
fornia in 1849 and the years immediately following was re- 
cruited from every strata of society and included aU classes 
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and conditions of men. The Puritan touched elbows with the 
blackleg, the convict with the man of unblemished repute 
and a blameless past, and soon “murders, thefts and heavy 
robberies became the order of the day.” The better element, 
however, found a sufficing remedy for these conditions in the 
rough and ready ruhngs of the miner’s court, quickly con- 
vened when occasion demanded 
and as quickly dissolved when its 
work was done, and, more rarely, in 
swift execution of the commands 
of Judge Lynch. Thus, in most 
cases unprovoked murder, the loot- 
ing of sluice boxes and theft of 
gold and animals were punished 
with death, and there was seldom 
any disagreement that a particu- 
lar evildoer had received the pim- 
ishment he manifestly deserved. 

Now and then, however, there were what sober after- 
thought declared sorry miscarriages of justice. William T. 
Ballou, who for a time carried the mail from MarysviUe to 
Downieville, riding into the latter place on the morrow of the 
Fourth of July, 1851, espied hanging from a bridge at the 
town’s edge what looked like a piece of calico. Coming closer 
he was shocked and surprised to find that the obj'ect that 
had attracted his attention was the dead body of a woman. 
Behind Ballou’s discovery lay a story that it is not pleasant 
to read. During the celebration of the previous day a drunken 
miner had forced his way into a cabin shared by a Mexican 
laborer and a young and comely woman of the same race. 
He was repulsed, but returned next morning, it was after- 
ward alleged, to ask pardon for his unseemly conduct. The 
young woman, quick of temper, refused to accept the apolo- 
gies tendered her, and in the dispute that followed drove a 
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knife into tke miner’s heart. The dead man had many friends, 
and, although his slayer protested that she had acted in self- 
defense and leading citizens urged considerate action, a 
miner’s court promptly decided that the law’s sternest pen- 
alty should be enforced. All hope gone, she faced the end 
with quiet fortitude. Taking her place on an elevation be- 
neath the improvised gallows she said that if the law of the 
Americans willed that she must die she would do so without 
regret or apology. Then, adjusting the rope with her own 
hands, with an “Adios, Senores,” she leaped bravely from the 
scaffold. Downieville, it is only fair to record, quickly re- 
pented of the fate that had been meted out to her, and de- 
nounced without measure the judge and jury who had willed 
that she should die. 

This incident moreover, was an exceptional one. The in- 
nocent man unfairly accused generally found champions 
ready and able to secure fair treatment for him. William M. 
Stewart, whose part in the shaping of mining law will be set 
forth in a later chapter, was a man of mark in the California 
camps of the 50’s, and by his coolness and easy indifference 
to odds more than once halted proceedings that otherwise 
would have caused injustice of the gravest sort. In the 
course of a talk many years ago, when Senator Stewart was 
an old man and the writer a very young one, he was asked if 
he had ever participated in a lynching. “No,” was his reply, 
“but I was able on one occasion to prevent the hanging of 
the wrong man. Riding on a summer morning in 1854 into a 
camp to which my business as a lawyer had called me I 
found preparations making for an execution. As I dismounted 
in front of the hotel, I saw a crowd of miners at a distance, 
and realized what was about to happen. Standing in front of 
the hotel was one Jack Watson, a gambler from Texas, whom 
I knew by sight. He was a small man, not weighing above 120 
pounds, but all grit and pluck. He was watching the mob, and 
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his face showed anger and disgust. I asked the cause of the 
trouble and Watson told me that the man about to be hung 
was a stranger, an Englishman who had come into camp the 
day before and had passed the night at the hotel. Some 
money had been stolen from another guest, and the stranger 
was to be hung for it, but the Texan said he did not believe 
he was guilty. I replied that if that was the case somebody 
ought to interfere. Instantly Watson drew himself up to his 
full height, dropped his right hand on the hilt of the revolver 
in his belt, and studying me closely for a moment, asked if I 
would join him in an attempted rescue. I nodded and a few 
moments later we were elbowing our way into the excited 
crowd. The noose was already being put in place, but the 
lynchers paused as we came up, and taking advantage of 
their surprise, I told them that the man might be innocent, 
and that the matter should be looked into with greater care. 

“They demurred at first, but finally yielded, and without 
delay Judge Lynch’s court was reconvened. Witnesses took 
the stand, and I questioned them in turn. I asked if all the 
men who had slept at the hotel the night before were still 
in camp and soon learned that one had left on a mule early 
that morning. ‘That man is the thief,’ I said and this view of 
the matter was promptly accepted by those who half an 
hour before had been ready to hang the Englishman. A posse 
set out in pursuit of and speedily overtook the missing man. 
Part of the stolen money was found on him, and he was 
brought back and hung from the tree that had been intended 
for the Englishman. The latter, of course, was turned loose.” 

A pioneer of Angels in Calaveras County, where Mark 
Twain found material for his jumping frog story, was Joseph 
Hill, whose daughter Mary in ripe old age has many piquant 
tales to tell of her girlhood in that famous camp which is still 
her home. One of these has to do with the burial of her Sun- 
day school teacher, who had died in childbirth, and who was 
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carried to her long rest with her baby on her breast. As the 
funeral procession made its slow way up the main street of 
Angels toward the burial ground, the line of march was 
suddenly broken by men running and shouting: “Catch the 
murderer! Catch the murderer!” A few minutes before in a 
quarrel over a game of monte one of the players had drawn 
a bowie-knife, stabbed through the heart a gambler whom he 
believed had cheated him, and then sought in flight to escape 
punishment. The bearers of the dead woman’s coffin hastily 
lowered it to the ground and joined in the chase for the as- 
sassin. The latter was soon caught by his pursuers, who, the 
interrupted march to the grave concluded, led him to Dead 
Horse Hill, and there hanged him to a convenient pine. 

A life of sharp and sudden contrasts was that of the 
pioneer miner. He accepted without complaint the gains and 
losses of his time and pursuit, wasting his strength and sub- 
stance or turning them to account in the ways his individual 
destiny had appointed, but in the sum of things he was first 
among the forces which in an unquiet era shaped the destiny 
of a mighty people. When Marshall discovered gold in the 
American River there were less than 5000 people in the great 
stretch of territory known as Alta California. Two years 
later it had a population, mainly American, of 92,000. In 
1860 there were 380,000 people in the state, in another 
decade more than half a million. 

And during these years California continued without ceas- 
ing to pour her wealth into the marts of the world. Between 
1860 and 1865 she produced $172,000,000 in gold, and in so 
doing helped to save the Union. After the lapse of more than 
four score years she still leads in the production of gold, 
thirty percent of the entire annual output of the United 
States standing to her credit. The empire that now faces 
the western sea is in a very special sense the pioneer miner’s 
most fitting monument. 
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CHAPTER 



SEVEN 


Pony Ex-press 
and Mail Coach 

T 

JLLHERE lives in comfortable retirement on a 
fruit ranch in the San Joaquin Valley in California a man 
now in his ninety-first year who can tell of stirring events in 
which he had a part. His name is WilHam Campbell and of 
the daredevil riders of the Pony Express he is believed to be 
the only one now ahve. The Pony Express celebrated by 
Mark Twain and many another, had an existence of only 
eighteen months before it gave way to the transcontinental 
telegraph, but those months were part of an eventful era, and 
so it proved an important factor, not only in the quick com- 
munication of news, but also in binding the East to the West 
in the fateful hour when the future of the Union was trem- 
bling in the balance. 

In 1860 there were 500,000 settlers west of the Rockies, 
with no eastern mail service under three or four weeks, 
whether by the stage coach lines of the Central and Southern 
routes, or by steamship to Panama and Colon. Most of the 
eastern mail went by way of Panama on a tWenty-two day 
schedule from New York to San Francisco. It was this state 
of things the Pony Express was designed to remedy, and 
credit for its inception belongs in the main to William M. 
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Gwin, then a Federal senator from California. In the fall of 
1854 Senator Gwin, traveling on horseback, made the jour- 
ney from San Francisco to Washington, by way of Salt Lake 
City and South Pass, then known as the Central Route. One 
of Gwin’s companions in the earlier stages of his journey 
was B. F. Ficklin, general superintendent of the freighting 
firm of Russell, Majors & Waddell, and out of the friendship 
thus formed sprang the Pony Express. Ficklin had long been 
convinced of the great and steadily growing need for closer 
communication between East and West, and, as they rode 
together over the Sierras and across the waste places of 
what are now Nevada and Utah, he brought his companion 
to the same way of thinking. 

Early in the following year Gwin introduced a bill in 
Congress which provided for a weekly letter express between 
St. Louis and San Francisco, following the Central Route, 
the schedule to be ten days and the cost not to exceed $5000 
for each round trip. The bill died in committee, for the men 
from the South then controlled Congress, and, with the 
slavery issue casting ever lengthening shadows over the sec- 
tions, were able to balk legislation favorable to mail routes 
north of the slaveholding states, and to restrict Federal aid 
to the southern routes. However, the people of the Pacific 
Coast, constantly growing in numbers, continued to demand 
faster and better mail service with the East, nor did Senator 
Gwin with the passage of time lose any part of the enthusi- 
asm Mr. Ficklin had imparted to him. 

Thus, when in 1859, William H. Russell, head of Russell, 
Majors & Waddell, visited Washington in connection with 
the government contracts of his firm, the Senator lost no 
time in pointing out to him the steadily growing need for 
better mail facilities by way of the Central Route. In his 
talks with Russell, Gwin stressed the probability of an early 
closing of the southern mail routes then in operation; and the 
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imperative need for a more northerly route which would be 
safe from interference by the South, and at the same time 
assure quick communication between the Federal authorities 
and the Unionists, who were in a majority in California, but 
who might, if occasion arose, have to fight to keep their state 
in the Union. 

Converted by Gwin’s arguments, Russell promised that it 
it was found practicable to keep the Central Route open dur- 
ing the winter months and also to make better time between 
New York and San Francisco than by the Panama Route, 
his firm with all possible dispatch would establish the de- 
sired service. Returning west he met his partners. Majors and 
Waddell, at Fort Leavenworth and laid the matter before 
them. They at first argued against the venture, contending 
that, even with the most careftd management, it was sure to 
prove a losing one; but when Russell informed them that he 
was already committed to Gwin and other friends, the two 
men withdrew their objections, and annoxmced their wil- 
lingness to devote all the resources of their firm, then the 
most important in the field, to speedy fulfilment of their 
partner’s pledge. 

Thirty-five years ago Alexander Majors, who long sur- 
vived Russell and Waddell, was still a familiar figure on the 
streets and in the public places of Chicago. His tall figure, 
rugged features and beard of snowy whiteness never failed 
to prompt respectful comment in any gathering, and when 
assured of an interested listener he was ever ready to talk 
at length of the stirring days and events in which his firm 
had played a leading part. Here are some notes of an inter- 
view had with him a few months before his death: 

“Having decided,” said Mr. Majors, “to establish the 
Pony Express as a first step we organized the Central Over- 
land California and Pike’s Peak Express Company under a 
Kansas charter, including Ficklin and W. W. Finney, an- 
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other of our principal employees, among the incorporators. 
Then the stage line from Atchison to Salt Lake City owned 
and operated by our firm was turned over to the new com- 
pany, which proceeded to acquire the Chorpenning mail 
and stage line operating on a monthly schedule between Salt 
Lake and Sacramento, and the Leavenworth and Pike’s Peak 
Express, which had lately established a stage line between 
Leavenworth and Denver, along the route now followed by 
the Kansas Pacific division of the Union Pacific System. This 
gave us a continuous line from Atchison to the coast. 

“It was at the same time decided that while Russell re- 
mained in the East, Ficklin should take charge of operations 
at Salt Lake and Finney at San Francisco. When Ficklin 
reached Salt Lake he set to work with J. C. Brumbley, our 
resident agent at that point, to prepare a schedule, locate re- 
lay and other stations, and make exact estimates of the 
number of men and horses that would be needed for the pro- 
posed service. There were already stations properly distanced 
on our line between St. Joseph and Salt Lake, but we had 
to relocate the route between Salt Lake and Sacramento 
which we had taken over from Chorpenning and build sta- 
tions its entire length. 

“Meantime one of our superintendents located at Carson 
City, Nevada, was hiring men while another located at Salt 
Lake was buying horses. The sixty men selected for riders, at 
the outset, were still young but every one a splendid horse- 
man hardened by years of life in the open — ^in a word the pick 
of the frontier. Their wages ranged from $50.00 to $150.00 a 
month, the highest paid of any of our men below executive 
rank. The horses assembled for the service were the best that 
money could buy, ranging from tough California cayuses or 
mustangs to thoroughbred stock from Iowa. The line when 
fully equipped comprised 190 stationmen and keepers, and 
eighty riders, but those who had preparations in charge 
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labored to sucb good purpose that sixty days after they were 
set afoot it was ready for active operations.” 

Thus far Mr. Majors. By the route to be followed the dis- 
tance between St. Joseph and Sacramento was 1950 miles 
miles and this it was proposed the riders of the Pony Ex- 
press should cover in ten days, an average of eight miles an 
hour from start to finish. The amount of mail to be carried 
on a trip was limited to twenty pounds, and at first, in addi- 
tion to the regular United States postage, a charge was made 
for each letter of one haU-oimce or less, this charge being 
later reduced to $2.50 for letters not exceeding one-half 
ounce in weight. Each rider carried a pair of Colt’s re- 
volvers in his holsters, and a Spencer rifle strapped across 
his back; but the latter was soon abandoned as useless and 
cumbersome. 

His horse’s equipment included saddle-bags of heavy 
leather with a pocket in each of its four corners — one in front 
and one behind each leg of the driver. In these pockets about 
six by twelve inches in size the mail was placed, being first 
wrapped in oil silk to preserve it from moisture. Three of the 
pockets were locked at the beginning of a trip, and en route 
could be opened only at military posts and at Salt Lake 
City. Each station-keeper had a key to the fourth pocket, 
which it was his duty to open for local mail, at the same 
time noting on the way-bill which formed a part of its con- 
tents the rider’s arrival at and departure from his station. 

A saddle-bag leaving one end of the route was transferred 
from rider to rider, and from pony to pony until it reached the 
other end. A driver after the service was in full swing was 
expected to make an average of 75 to 100 miles a day either 
east or west, with a change of mount every ten or fifteen 
miles so that the pony, while in use, could be kept at the top 
of its speed. Half an hour before an express was due at a sta- 
tion a fresh pony was bridled and saddled in order that no 
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time should be lost in the change of mounts. The rider as he 
neared a station would loosen his saddle bags ready for their 
transfer to his fresh mount on which, in less time than it takes 
to tell it, he would be speeding away across the desert or 
mountain trail. At relay stations where there was a change of 
riders, the incoming man would have his saddle-bags 
unbuckled and ready to hand to his waiting relief, who 

in another instant would be 
speeding on his way. The 
maximum halting time al- 
lowed at stations, whether 
to change riders or horses, 
from the first was two min- 
utes, and this limit was rarely 
if ever exceeded. 

Mark Twain in Roughing It 
has an oft quoted description 
of the Pony Express rider as seen in action by travelers on 
the Overland stage. “Here he comes!” he writes, “Every neck 
is stretched further, and every eye strained wider. Away 
across the endless dead level of the prairie a black speck ap- 
pears against the sky and it is plain that it moves. Well, I 
should think so. In a second or two it becomes a horse and 
rider, rising and falling — sweeping toward us, nearer and 
nearer — ^growing more and more distinct, more and more 
sharply defined — ^nearer and still nearer, and the flutter of 
the hoofs comes faintly to the ear — ^another instant, a whoop 
and a hurrah from our upper deck, a wave of the rider’s 
hand, but no reply, a man and a horse burst past our excited 
faces, and go winging away like abelated fragment of a storm !” 

On April 3, 1860, the first Pony Express left St. Joseph and 
San Francisco. At the western end of the line a steamer leav- 
ing San Francisco at four in the afternoon carried the mail 
to Sacramento. There the first rider, Harry Hoff, mounted 
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on a spirited, half-breed broncho, starting at midnight, took 
the mail, and with it covered the first twenty miles in fifty- 
nine minutes, including one change. Fort Churchill, twenty 
miles east of Virginia City and 185 miles from Sacramento, 
was reached in fifteen hours and twenty minutes, the rider 
crossing the Sierras in thirty feet of snow with drifts cleared 
from the trail by trains of pack-animals. The eighth rider to 
receive the mail reached Salt Lake City fifteen minutes be- 
fore midnight on April 7. And the same rate of speed was 
maintained during the remainder of the first eastward jour- 
ney which ended at St. Joseph in the early hours of April 14. 

Meanwhile the express which left St. Joseph at half after 
six in the afternoon of April 3, in charge of Johnson WiUiam 
Richardson, a sailor turned landsman and known to his 
familiars as “Billy” was speeding westward. It reached Salt 
Lake City at 6:25 o’clock in the afternoon of April 9, and at 
half after two in the afternoon of April 12, the operator at 
Carson City, then the eastern terminus of the California 
telegraph Hnes, wired its arrival at that point on schedule 
time, accompanying this welcome news with a resum6 of 
eastern and world events only nine days old. On the instant 
plans were perfected both in Sacramento and San Francisco 
to give fitting welcome to the first express. At Sacramento 
at half after five on April 13th the whole town turned out 
with bells, guns and band to receive the rider, and escort 
him to the swift steamer. Antelope, which was to carry the 
mail to San Francisco. There at one o’clock in the morning of 
April 14 a great throng greeted rider and mail, and with noise 
making devices of every sort kept them company from the 
dock to the office of the Alta Telegraph, western terminus 
of the express, and in this jubilant fashion was celebrated the 
successful accomplishment of a great undertaking. 

At the outset the Pony Express service, east and west, 
was a weekly one, but after June 10, 1860, there was a semi- 
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weekly dispatch of riders from both ends of the line. The 
original schedule of ten days between telegraph stations was 
reduced to seven when the line from the east reached Fort 
Kearney, but with the coining of winter this was extended 
to eleven days between telegraph stations and to fifteen days 
between St. Joseph and San Francisco. The route followed 
by the riders ran from St. Joseph to the present town of 
Horton. There it struck the military road to Fort Leaven- 
worth and Atchison, running thence by way of Granada and 
Seneca to Marysville, where it joined the main Oregon Trail, 
and, crossing the South Platte at Julesburg, followed that 
famous artery of travel to Fort Bridger. The remainder of 
the journey was over the regular mail route to Salt Lake 
City, then south of the Humboldt to Carson City and 
finally south of Lake Tahoe to Placerville and Sacramento. 

Granville Stuart, himself a shining figure in frontier his- 
tory, declares in his memoirs of forty years on the border, 
“that for nerve, courage and fidelity there was never a body 
of men that excelled the Pony Express riders.” In truth the 
spirit which animated the service in all its branches is clearly 
reflected in this pledge, which was signed, and, with rare ex- 
ceptions, kept by every employee of its founders: 

“ T do hereby swear, before the Great and Living 

God, that during my engagement, and while I am in the 
employ of Russell, Majors, and Waddell, I wiU, under no 
circumstances, use profane language; that I will drink no in- 
toxicating liquors; that I will not quarrel or fight with any 
other employes of the firm, and that in every respect I will 
conduct myself honestly, be faithful to my duties, and so 
direct all my acts as to win the confidence of my employers. 
So help me God.’ ” 

To cover the road in the time allotted was a rule of the 
Pony Express riders as fixed and unchanging as the laws of 
the Medes and the Persians, nor were hostile Indians, road 
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agents, floods and snowstorms, or accidents to riders and 
horses allowed to stand in the way of its faithful fulfilment. 
And a rider in trouble was always sure of help from freighters 
and dwellers along the way. On the first west-bound trip the 
rider between Folsom and Sacramento fell from a stumbhng 
pony and broke his leg. When a Wells-Fargo stage found hi-m 
lying helpless beside the trail, an employee of the stage com- 
pany hastened to take his place, and carried the first mail 
into Sacramento only an hour and a haM behind time. 

To reach the end of his run ahead of time was the con- 
tinuing ambition of every rider, an ambition that more than 
once lowered records. Thus on the morning of November 8, 
1860, at a point on the Platte opposite old Fort Kearney, a 
rider was handed a dispatch announcing Lincoln’s election. 
Six days later at Fort ChTmchill, Nevada, its contents were 
filed with the local operator to be wired to San Francisco. 
Again in March, 1861, Lincoln’s inaugural address was car- 
ried from end to end of the route, a total of 1950 miles, in 
seven days and seventeen hotirs. The distance from St. 
Joseph to Denver, 665 miles, was covered in two days and 
twenty-one hours, but the fastest time made by any one 
rider was on the 120 mile stretch between Smith’s Creek and 
Fort Churchill, which Robert H. (“Pony Bob”) Haslam put 
behind him in eight hours and ten minutes, or a trifle less 
than fifteen miles an hour. 

Nor did a rider complain when illness or accident com- 
pelled him to take the place of the next relayman, or to 
double his own route the same day. For a time young William 
F. Cody, now remembered as Buffalo Bill, rode the trail 
between Three Crossings, Nebraska, and Red Buttes, 
Wyoming, a distance of 116 mules. When on one trip he ar- 
rived at Three Crossings he was told that the rider for the 
next division had lost his life the night before, and that it 
devolved upon him to cover the dead man’s route of seventy- 
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six miles until another rider could be found to succeed him. 
This he did, riding a total of 384 miles before he was re- 
lieved, without halts except to eat and change horses. How- 
ard R. Egan, employed west of Salt Lake City, made a 
continuous ride back and forth of 330 miles, and in a time of 
stress “Pony Bob” Haslam placed to his credit a non-stop 
ride of 380 miles over the Nevada wastes. 

One of Egan’s rides had a touch of grim humor in it. The 
rider at Shell Creek was ill, and Egan volunteered to take 
his place. “I started just at dark,” he relates, “and made 
pretty good time. In the middle of Egan Canyon and just be- 
fore rounding a sharp point ahead of me, I could see the next 
turn beyond, and on the side of the hill towards me the light 
of a fire was shining. Going carefully along and keeping a 
sharp lookout for a sentinel, I reached the point where I 
could see the camp.” There were “Indians on both sides of 
the road, and I had to make up my mind quickly as to what 
I should do. Should I turn back and go north to another 
canyon six or eight miles, where there might be a second 
party of Indians, if they had planned to catch the express 
rider? I could not wait long, as the dogs might scent me and 
give the alarm. Taking my pistol in my hand, I rode in as close 
as I dared, then striking in the spurs, and giving an awful 
yell, a few jumps of the pony brought me to the middle of the 
camp, where my gun began to talk, though pointed up in the 
air, and my yells accompanied each shot. I got a glimpse of 
several Indians who were doing their best to make them- 
selves scarce, fearing there might be a large party of whites 
after them. The next turn I was out in a little valley at the 
head of the canyon, with two trails ahead of me. I chose the 
shortest but roughest and got home all right. Later friendly 
Indians told me a trap had been set to catch an express rider 
for the purpose of seeing what he carried to make him travel 
so fast.” 
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The long distance feat of another rider also deserves a 
place in this chronicle. Jim Moore, a fine figure of a man who 
did not know the meaning of the word fear, covered the route 
between Midway and Julesburg, making the round trip of 
260 miles once a week, usually in twelve horns each way. 
Moore’s route partner had been ailing, and when on one trip 
he reached Julesburg he found his mate in bed, and was told 
by the station master that he would have to double the 
route. He draink two or three cups of coffee, filled his pocket 
with cold meat, and in five minutes was again in the saddle 
and on his way. In order to conserve his own strength he 
did not spare his ponies, but drove them for all that was in 
them, and so arrived at Midway, after having ridden 280 
miles, in twenty-two hours from the time he had left there. 
A gold watch and a letter of thanks from the company were 
Moore’s rewards for this remarkable performance. 

Bob Elhson, a rider at that time just past his majority, 
furnished yet another example of endurance and daring. In 
May and June, 1860, the Paiute Indians were on the war- 
path, periling the route between Salt Lake and Carson City. 
One day a rider out of the Basin Canyon Station in Nevada 
quit the service without notice, and the division master 
offered Ellison an extra $50 to ride the two stretches to 
Camp Fuller, 218 miles to the eastward and along a route in- 
fested by Indian war parties. “I will go for the fifty,” was 
Ellison’s quick reply, and a few moments later, having armed 
himself with extra care, he was in the saddle. He changed 
horses at the end of thirty miles, and another twenty-two 
miles brought him to the second relay station, which he 
found deserted. Looking about him, in the nearby sage 
brush he came upon the body of the station keeper’s son, a 
lad in his teens, with the scalp taken from his head. Pushing 
on another thirty miles Ellison found all weU at the third 
relay station. The keeper of the second station had gone there 
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for help, and in his absence the Indians had killed and scalped 
his son. Ellison without mishap covered the 218 m iles in 
fifteen hours, one of his five remounts carrying him seventy 
odd miles on a run. 

William Wallace, venerable survivor of an heroic band, 
also placed more than one memorable ride to his credit. An 
Irish lad still in his teens when he became a Pony Express 
rider on the ninety-five mile run between Fort Kearney and 
Fort McPherson, he made up in grit and stamina what he 
lacked in years. On his first ride he faced a blinding snow- 
storm all the way, but reached the end of his run on time. 
On another occasion he was chased for nules by a pack of 
buffalo wolves, who only slackened pursuit and drew off 
when the lights of a station loomed ahead. Young Campbell 
on his return trip dragged a poisoned ox a mile or so from the 
station and left it to freeze beside the trail. A week later he 
fotmd a dozen dead wolves scattered around what was left 
of the ox’s carcass with winter coats of such length and soft- 
ness that, when skinned, dressed and lined with flannel, 
they made a pair of robes which brought their owner $50 — 
a handsome price in that time and place. 

The dangers which the Pony Express riders had to face 
were of a manifold sort. Attacks by Indians stood first on the 
list. The riders, however, selected for skill and endurance, 
and always better mounted than the Indians, were generally 
able to outride them. As a matter of fact, more often than 
not a roving band of red men would halt at sight of a rider 
and let him dash past without making an effort to harm 
Mm. The Indian, as already noted, could not understand the 
reason for the rider’s speed, and so accounted it “bad medi- 
cine” to molest him. Indeed, the only recorded instance of a 
rider being overtaken and killed by Indians occurred on the 
North Platte in Nebraska. On tMs occasion the Indians did 
not overtake but instead managed to surround the rider. A 
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few days later his body was found beside the trail, and close 
at hand his pony still saddled and bridled, and with the mail 
undisturbed. Strange as it may seem more riders were killed 
by white men than by red men. Immigrants crossing the 
plains frequently mistook them for Indians or road-agents, 
and, with results fatal to a number of ridersj obeyed the old 
rule of the border to shoot first and investigate afterward. 

Mention has been made of Buffalo Bill as a Pony Express 
rider in his youth, and in its service many another noted 
frontiersman had hard yet fit training for success in after 
years. James B. Hickok, the Wild BiQ of a later time, was a 
Pony Express rider, and so was Captain Jack Crawford, the 
poet scout. A third rider was Samuel Gilson, discoverer of 
the asphalt beds of Utah. Charles P. Morehead, a divison 
superintendent, served in turn as mayor of lieavenworth, 
Kansas, and El Paso, Texas, where in his last days he was a 
prosperous banker. Jack Slade, who, as Mark Twain’s 
Roughing It records, was destined to meet an end of a very 
different sort, was for a time employed as division agent at 
the crossing of the Platte near Fort Kearney. A fairly decent 
fellow when sober, Slade became a ruthless man killer when 
in his cups, and a few years later during one of his drinking 
bouts was taken into custody and hanged out-of-hand by the 
Montana Vigilantes. 

By reason of the extra cost personal correspondence and 
other mail on which there was no time limit was barred from 
the Pony Express. Official and business communications de- 
manding prompt dispatch made up the bulk of the mail car- 
ried by it. The British government made regular use of the 
service, in one instance paying $135 to cover the charges on a 
letter reporting the operations of its squadron on the Chinese 
coast. The Pony Express also afforded quick communica- 
tion between the government at Washington and Federal 
officials and Union men on the Pacific Coast, and information 
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thus transmitted helped to thwart the efforts of Confederate 
sympathizers to carry California out of the Union. 

The history of the Pony Express was a short but eventful 
one. It was operated for a little more than eighteen months 
by its founders, who received no financial aid of any sort from 
the government, and who at the end of the period named, 
despite occasional receipts of $1000 a trip, found themselves 
facing a net loss of $200,000. In the fall of 1860 Congress 
failed to pass a bill making the service a mail route, and 
in August, 1861, a steadily growing load of debt forced its 
owners to the wall. The lines of the Pacific Telegraph Com- 
pany were then being pushed east and west across the plains 
and the Pony Express ran only between the ends of the ad- 
vancing wires. When they met on October 24, 1861, it be- 
came a memory, but a glorious one. 

The latter days of William M. Gwin, the man to whom 
credit for the inception of the Pony Express mainly belongs, 
merit a paragraph. A native of the South, he withdrew from 
public life in 1861, and his sympathy for the Confederate 
cause, which he took no pains to conceal, led to his arrest and 
confinement in Fort Lafayette. Released in 1863 he went to 
France, where he met Louis Napoleon, who was then pon- 
dering ambitious projects in Mexico and consulted with him 
about them. This led to an alliance between Gwin and the 
Duke de Morny, and a scheme to colonize the Mexican 
province of Sonora with miners and laborers from Europe. 
And around this undertaking was woven the more daring 
proj'ect of empire in Mexico which cost Maximilian of Austria 
his life. Napoleon promised that Gwin should be governor 
of Sonora with the title of duke, but before this pledge could 
be fulfilled the United States took a hand in Mexican affairs, 
and the tragic collapse of Maximilian’s monarchy followed 
without delay. Gwin returned to California, and for a num- 
ber of years was chief lobbyist for the Central Pacific Rail- 
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way at Wasliingtoii, at the same time taking a quiet yet 
effective part in Democratic politics. He died in 1885 at the 
age of eighty. 

The primary purpose of the Pony Express was to demon- 
strate that the Central Route was practicable for year-round 
travel, and thus assure an enlarged mail contract for its pro- 
jectors. Russell, Majors and Waddell, however, failed, as 
already noted, to receive the mail contract they were seeking, 
and others reaped the harvest for which they had planted 
the seed. The reasons for their failure 
throw an interesting light on the un- 
quiet conditions which preceded the war 
between the sections. Congress in March, 

1857, voted a liberal appropriation for 
an overland mail in not over twenty-five 
days from the Mississippi to San Fran- 
cisco, to be performed in four horse 
coaches suitable also for the conveyance 
of passengers. The contract was to be for 
six years, so that the investment of the successful bidder 
might be spread, and the route was to be selected by the 
postmaster general, who at that time chanced to be Aaron 
V. Brown, a Southern man serving in the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Buchanan. 

Bidders in the summer of 1851 included most of the car- 
riers of the plains. Brown awarded the contract to a group 
headed by John Butterfield, and decided in favor of a south- 
ern route, with eastern termini at St. Louis and Memphis, 
and running by way of Fort Smith, El Paso and San Diego 
to San Francisco. Advocates of the Central Route charged 
that the postmaster general’s action had been prompted 
wholly by political considerations, but at this distance 
there seems to have been substance in his contention that 
the route he had chosen would be free from snow in win- 
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ter, and, moreover, would cross the mountains at easy and 
practicable grades. 

Nevertheless the southern route presented many obstacles 
to successful staging, and Butterfield devoted a year to re- 
moving the gravest ones. Relay stations, consisting of a cor- 
ral and cabin for the stock tender, had to be built at intervals 
of ten to twenty-five miles; wagons provided for the hauling 
of hay and grain for the animals at these stations, and, to 
afford an adequate supply of water, wells had to be sunk and 
reservoirs built. In the end aU was in readiness, and on 
September 15, 1858, Butterfield began at both ends of the 
route a semi- weekly service between San Francisco and Tip- 
ton, Missouri — then the western terminus of the railroad 
from St. Louis to Kansas City. The distance from San Fran- 
cisco to Tipton, and thence by rail to St. Louis was 2795 
miles, and the first eastboimd mail was transported in 
twenty-four days, eighteen hours and thirty-five minutes. 
“I cordially congratulate you upon the result,” President 
Buchanan wired Butterfield. “It is a glorious triumph for 
civilization and the Union. Settlements will soon follow the 
course of the road, and the East and the West will be boimd 
together by a chain of living Americans which can never be 
broken.” 

The line was equipped at the outset with the spring wagons 
of piquant memory built at Concord, New Hampshire, from 
which town they took their name, capable of carrying four 
passengers and their baggage, and, when there was need for 
it, 600 pounds of mail matter. Later these were supplanted 
by Concord coaches, with heavy, wide-tired wheels and 
bodies slung on stout leather braces and sheltered from the 
weather by curtains of the same material, which at a pinch 
could carry six to nine inside and one to five outside pas- 
sengers, including the driver. The mail sacks were packed 
on a projecting “boot” with leather cover at the rear of the 
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coach, and if there was more mad than could be carried in 
this manner, the sacks were stowed inside to the occasional 
exclusion and the certain discomfort of the passengers. 

The through fare at first was $100 from San Francisco to 
the East, and twice that sum from St. Louis or Memphis to 
the Golden Gate. Forty pounds of personal baggage was the 
maximum allowance for the journey, and in view of the wear 
and tear that attended it there is no occasion for surprise in 
the statement that many of the passengers carried their al- 
lowance in a jug. Meals of a sort, but not beds were to be 
had at the stations of the 0. M., or Overland Mail as it early 
came to be called, for the traveler — ^his coach drawn as a 
rule by a team of four mustangs “wild as deer and active as 
antelope” — was expected to keep going without rest at the 
rate of five miles an hour. “Twenty-four mortal days and 
nights — twenty-five being schedule time — must be spent in 
that ambulance,” writes one traveler who had lived in many 
lands. “Passengers becoming crazy with whisky, mixed with 
want of sleep, are often obliged to be strapped to their seats. 
Their meals, dispatched during their ten minute halts, are 
simply abominable. The heats are excessive, the chmate ma- 
larious. Lamps may not be used at night for fear of non- 
existent Indians. Briefly there is no end to this Via Mala’s 
miseries.” 

Other passengers, however, kept more agreeable memories 
of the journey. “The blast of the stage horn as it rolls through 
the valleys and over the prairies of the West,” wrote a cor- 
respondent of the New York Post in the spring of 1859, 
“cheers and gladdens the heart of the pioneer. As it sounds 
through the valleys of Santa Clara and San Jose it sends a 
thrill of delight to the Californian. He knows it brings tiding 
from the hearts and homes he left behind him; it binds him 
stronger and firmer to his beloved country. So regular is its 
arrival that the inhabitants know almost the hour and the 
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minute wKen the welcome sound of the post hom will reach 
them. The Overland is the most popular institution of the 
Far West.” 

And such it continued to be until replaced by the railway. 
When the Butterfield line came into being a semi-monthly 
mail service had been in operation for upward of a year be- 
tween San Antonio and San Diego, where connection was 
made with steamers for San Francisco. After September, 
1858, this service was discontinued between El Paso and 
Fort Yuma, and those between San Antonio and El Paso, 
and between Fort Yuma and San Diego became weekly ones. 
Beg innin g on May 1, 1858, there was also a weekly mail 
service in four-mule wagons between Independence and 
Salt Lake City on a twenty-four day schedule under a con- 
tract held by John M. Hockaday; and after July 1 in the 
same year, George Chorpenning, another pioneer carrier, 
maintained a weekly service between Salt Lake City and 
Placerville on a twelve-day schedule. Thus was assured a 
through overland mail along the Central Route upon a thirty- 
eight day schedide. 

In actual operation, after the Central Route had been 
adequately stocked, the mail from the East often reached 
Salt Lake City in twenty and Placerville in thirty-two days. 
“The mail leaving Salt Lake on the 16th of July,” the San 
Francisco Bidletin recorded on August 10, 1858, “had no 
change of animals for nearly 700 miles, but it made the Sink 
of the Humboldt in twelve days, from whence it was two 
days’ journey only to Placerville. The mail which arrived 
yesterday made the complete trip from St. Louis to Placer- 
ville in thirty traveling days. The whole time, including four 
days lying over, was thirty-four. With relays of animals 
every filty miles there would be no difficulty in making the 
entire time from Placerville to Salt Lake in seven days, and 
to the Missouri in twenty days.” 
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It was to demonstrate beyond any question of doubt tbat 
better time at all seasons of tbe year could be made on the 
Central than on the Southern route that the Pony Express — 
“not an end in itself, but a means to an end” — was in 1860 
brought into being, at the instance of Senator Gwin, by 
Russell, Majors and Waddell. The test, as already indicated, 
proved a successful one, but it brought financial disaster 
to its founders. Although in 1859 the railroad reached St. 
Joseph, establishing a more convenient point of departure 
from the Missouri River, Congress, after a long contest be- 
tween warring sectional interests, failed to provide for an 
expedited service on the Central Route. Butterfield continued 
to operate his coaches over the line opened in 1858, until in 
March, 1861, it became necessary to remove the overland 
mail from the danger of Confederate interference. Then 
Congress voted a semi-weekly pony express and daily mail 
coach service, and the removal of the Butterfield Une to the 
Central Route. Thus Russell, Majors and Waddell lost the 
contract they had been seeking, but for the time being a 
working agreement was made with them whereby they 
operated the Pony Express, soon to go out of existence, and 
the daily mail coach service from the Missouri River to Salt 
Lake City, while the Overland Mail Company conducted 
that portion of the line west of the Mormon capital. 

Meanwhile the discovery of gold near the present site of 
Denver in the summer of 1858 was followed by the usual 
stampede. The Santa P6 and Oregon trails were a long way 
to the south and north of the new field, but soon an express 
and mail service was established between Fort Laramie and 
the Colorado camps, and early in 1859 WilUam H. Russell 
and John S. Jones, meeting in Washington, agreed to join 
hands in establishing a stage-coach express line between 
Leavenworth and the Pike’s Peak region. Alexander Majors, 
Russell’s hard-headed partner, doubting the future of the 
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enterprise, refused to join it; but with notes payable in 
ninety days Jones, Russell and Company bought 800 Ken- 
tucky mules and some fifty Concord coaches, and with sta- 
tions located at twenty-five mile intervals and stock dis- 
tributed along the line, on April 18, 1859, began a weekly 
service to the new mining camps. 

The first coaches, traveling in pairs for security and mutual 
aid, ran by way of Junction City to Fort Riley, and from the 
latter point followed an unbeaten track along the Republican 
River and thence westward to Denver — ^a distance of 687 
miles. The first arrival at Denver occurred on May 7, and 
thirteen days later the first return coach reached Leaven- 
worth. The same month Jones, RusseU and Company pur- 
chased from Hockaday and his associates the contract for 
transporting the mail from the Missouri to Salt Lake City, 
and this led to a transfer of their Colorado service from the 
Republican River route to the old emigrant trail up the 
Platte, with a detour southward from Fort Laramie to the 
lately born city of Denver. 

This change was effected in June, and before the end of 
August semi-weekly coaches were running on a seven-day 
schedide between Atchison and Denver. When winter came 
on the service was reduced to a weekly one, but first and last 
the line had had much to do with the upbuilding of Colorado 
and of its western terminus, Denver, which was thus assured 
of a rapid and steady growth. However, when the short- 
term notes given by Jones, RusseU and Company fell due 
their makers were unable to redeem them, and Russell, 
Majors and WaddeU, coming to the rescue, took over the 
new line, to which had been given the name of the Leaven- 
worth and Pike’s Peak Express Company. 

It has been noted that preliminary to the establishing of 
the Pony Express, RusseU’s parent firm in February, 1860, 
had secured from the Legislature of Kansas a charter for the 
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Central Overland California and Pike’s Peak Express 
Company. The new corporation took over the Denver line 
as well as the contract for carrying the mail from the Mis- 
souri River to Salt Lake City. Then in May, 1860, Chor- 
penning’s contract for a weekly service between Salt Lake 
City and Placerville was cancelled for cause, and a new one 
awarded to Russell and his associates for a semi-weekly 
service. These changes and extensions carried with them con- 
trol of the mail service over the Central Route to the Pacific 
Coast, and were followed in 1861 by transfer to it of the 
movable equipment of the Butterfield line. 

Another turn of the wheel brought the financial collapse 
of Russell, Majors and Waddell, who, unable to recover from 
the losses the Pony Express had brought them, retired from 
the field, their place being taken by Ben Holladay of pictur- 
esque memory. Born in Kentucky in 1824, HoUaday passed 
his early manhood on the Missouri frontier, and got his start 
in business at the outbreak of the Mexican War by prompt 
fulfilment of contracts to supply the troops who under 
Kearny and Doniphan marched to Santa Ee. These brought 
him generous profits, and when the war ended he purchased 
at bargain prices a large amount of government material 
which he took to Salt Lake City and sold to good advantage 
to the Mormons. Thereafter all of his ventures prospered 
and before he was forty he had become a man of large means, 
able from time to time to loan the hard pressed firm of Rus- 
sell, Majors and WaddeU sums aggregating $200,000. 

Thus when that concern was forced to the wall in March, 
1862, Holladay purchased its equipment at public sale, and 
continued the business. Endowed with a sure and ready grasp 
of large affairs, allied to daring and a shrewd sense of values, 
he soon gained and until his voluntary retirement held first 
place among the traffic magnates of the plains. Indian forays 
in the spring of 1862 had seriously interfered with travel on 
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the Oregon Trail, and one of Holladay’s earliest acts was to 
change, and at the same time shorten, the route of the over- 
land mail. After Jtdy it followed what had become known in 
forty-nine as the Cherokee Trail, a route which approxi- 
mated through Southern Wyoming that of the Union Pacific 
Railroad and the present Lincoln Highway. Between Laramie 
and Bitter Creek its course ran from ten to twenty miles to 
the south of its modern counterparts; but from Bitter Creek, 
whence it pushed westward by way of the Green and Black’s 

Fork to Fort Bridger, there in- 
tersecting the Oregon Trail, the 
three routes formed close parallel 
lines through the mountains. 

A branch which Holladay pro- 
jected from Latham, where his 
main Hne crossed the South 
Platte, supplied Denver with 
a tri-weekly service. Soon, however, the Legislature of 
Colorado granted a liberal charter to the Overland Stage 
Line, and after October, 1862, Holladay’s concern was known 
by that name, while to show appreciation for the support 
thus given, its course was promptly changed, so that a cut- 
oflt which left the Platte near the present Fort Morgan ran to 
and through Denver. 

Thereafter the fast growing capital of the Rockies was one 
of the main stations on the Overland Stage Line, and re- 
ceived a daily mail from the East and the West. There was 
good reason for these changes. Much of the travel on the 
eastern end of the line during Holladay’s ownership was to 
Denver, and at the western end from Placerville to Virginia 
City, where the mines of the Comstock were writing the 
first pages of a glamorous history. 

Trusted and supported by President Lincoln and his post- 
master general, and with ample means at his command, 
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HoUaday steadily expanded his operations until his was 
perhaps the greatest one-man business in the United States. 
He operated branch stage lines from Denver to the various 
Colorado camps, bought the Western Stage Company’s line 
from Omaha to Fort Kearney and after July, 1864, operated 
two mail and passenger lines running northward from Salt 
Lake City, one to the Montana camps, and the other to 
Boise and Walla Walla. Finally in 1866 he acquired the But- 
terfield Overland Dispatch operating along the Smoky Hill 
route to Denver. These several accessions brought nearly 
5000 miles of stage lines under his control, and he also owned 
and operated steamships running to Panama, China and 
Japan, and from San Francisco to Portland. 

And this far-flung business functioned with the smoothness 
and precision of a well oiled machine. Over the system as a 
whole there was a general superintendent, a Washington 
agent, an attorney and a paymaster. The main line of the 
overland mail was divided into three grand divisions, each 
about 600 miles in length — one from Atchison to Denver, a 
second from Denver to Salt Lake City, and a third from Salt 
Lake to Placerville. These grand divisions were again divided 
into 200-mile sections, each with a division agent in charge of 
it. The division agent was custodian of the company property 
within his territory, hired and dismissed the drivers, stock 
tenders and other employes, and had general supervision 
of the running of the stages and the care and conduct of the 
stations. “It was not absolutely necessary,” Mark Twain 
records, “that the division agent should be a gentleman, and 
occasionally he wasn’t. But he was always a general in ad- 
ministrative ability, and a bull-dog in courage and determi- 
nation. Otherwise chieftainship over the lawless underlings 
of the Overland service would never in any instance have 
been to him anything but an equivalent for a month of inso- 
lence and distress and a bxillet and a coflfin at the end of it.” 
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Ranking next in importance to the division agent was the 
conductor or messenger, who sat with the driver on the front 
seat, and whose beat also covered 200 miles. He was respon- 
sible for the safety of the mail and express matter in his 
charge until he delivered them to the next conductor and 
received his receipt for them. His duties called for the con- 
stant exercise of intelligence and decision, and more than one 
conductor became in after years a man of mark in his section. 
The driver, however, was easily the most interesting char- 
acter of the stage coach days. The stations on the Overland 
were placed at intervals of ten to fifteen miles and about 
every fifty miles there was a home station, where the drivers 
were changed and where there were also facilities for serving 
meals. Each driver regarded himself as king of his particular 
stretch of road, and accepted with lordly indifference the 
homage paid him by station hands and passengers. 

By the same token most of the drivers were warm-hearted, 
kind and obliging. Many of them, records Frank Root, him- 
self a stage-coach conductor in the sixties, were “capable of 
filling other and more important positions. The most of them 
were sober, especially while on duty, but nearly all were fond 
of an occasional ‘eye-opener.’ Quite a number of the boys 
were experienced in their business, having driven in a dozen 
or more different states and territories. Several were holding 
the reins of four- and six-horse stage teams in the West be- 
fore a railroad had reached the Father of Waters. Now and 
then there was one to be found whose locks and beard were 
silvered from having sat on the box and weathered the 
wintry blasts of a third of a century or more, driving on 
various lines between the AUeghanies and the Rockies. . . . 
Nearly every driver I knew seemed more or less fascinated 
with his chosen occupation, . . . and when once in the busi- 
ness it appeared as if they could never retire from it. There 
apparently was some sort of a charm about stage-driving 
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they never could resist. Old drivers frequently told me 
that.” 

Endowed with great natural ability, the master of the 
Overland was also coarse and illiterate, and so possessed the 
defects of his qualities. “A man of apparently about forty- 
five, tall and thin, of large grasp and quick perceptions, of 
indifferent health but indomitable will, fiery and irascible 
when crossed, and a Westerner all through,” thus J. E. Rus- 
ling, who journeyed over the plains in 1866, wrote of Holla- 
day. And while he may have been “boastful, false and cun- 
ning,” as Henry Villard described him, he knew how to in- 
spire all classes and conditions with unbounded faith in his 
ability to do things. An incident related by Mark Twain in 
Roughing It affords diverting proof of this fact. A youth who 
had crossed to California in Holladay’s stage coaches, was 
later touring the Holy Land with an elderly pilgrim who 
thus sought to impress upon him the greatness of Moses as a 
guide and law giver: 

“Jack, from this spot where we stand, to Egypt, stretches 
a fearful desert 300 miles in extent — and across that desert 
that wonderful man brought the children of Israel — ^guiding 
them with unfailing sagacity for forty years over the sandy 
desolation and among the obstructing rocks and hills, and 
landed them at last, safe and sound, within sight of this very 
spot. ... It was a wonderfid, wonderful thing to do. Jack. 
Think of it I” 

But Jack refused to be moved by his appeal. “Forty 
years?” he queried in scorn. “Only 300 miles? Hump! Ben 
Holladay would have fetched them through in thirty-six 
hours.” 

Holladay, however, sensed from the first that his sway 
was fated to be a brief one. When the Overland came into 
being, there was already a general belief that the building 
of a trans-contmental railroad only waited upon a cessation of 
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the sectional and partisan differences that for a decade prior 
to 1861 blocked the selection of a route. Then came the 
secession of the Southern States, and on July 1 , 1862 , 
President Lincoln signed a bill providing for the construction 
of the Central Pacific and Union Pacific railroads over the 
Central Route. Work lagged at first, but gained momentum 
in 1864 when Congress enacted additional legislation making 
it easier for the builders to secure needed financial support, 
and soon there was a swift advance of the rails both from the 
east and the west. 

Meanwhile, Holladay, quick to note the handwriting on 
the wall, in the latter part of 1866 sold his interests at a 
profit to the rival firm of Wells, Fargo and Company, and 
retired to a country estate on the Hudson. The rails met at 
Promontory Point in Utah on May 10 , 1869 , and coaching 
traflSc, except in regions to which the railroad did not as yet 
extend, passed into quick and complete ecHpse. But the 
Overland had played its part and a mighty one in the making 
of the Farther West. 
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CHAPTER 


When the Comstock 
Made History 


Xh 



EIGHT 


-HE story of the Comstock Lode is one of the 
most poignant and arresting to be found in the always 
dramatic annals of mining in America. It began in a Pennsyl- 
vania town and reached a moving climax on the slopes of 
Mount Davidson, one of the outposts thrown up aeons ago 
by the mighty volcano whose extinct crater is hidden in these 
latter days by the waters of Lake Tahoe. 

On the last day of February, 1849, Ethan Allen and Hosea 
Ballou Grosh, sons of a Universalist preacher of Reading, 
who had named one for the leader of the Green Mountain 
Boys and the other for the founder of his creed, sailed from 
Philadelphia with a company of goldhunters bound for 
California. They had youth and vigor — the elder was twenty- 
four and the younger twenty-two years of age — enforced by 
industrious and temperate habits and a training in the 
schools which raised them above the average of their fellows. 
They had in fact mastered the elements of chemistry, 
mineralogy and mining, excellent preparation for the work 
ahead of them. 

After a storm-beset month at sea they landed at Tampico 
and at the price of ninety days of hardship made their way 
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by borse and mule train to San Bias on tbe Pacific, where on 
July 12 they boarded the bark Olga for San Francisco. 
Another tedious voyage of seven weeks, but finally on August 
31 the Olga passed through the Golden Gate and dropped 
anchor off the straggling town of San Francisco. Hosea 
Grosh had fallen sick on the voyage from San Bias, and so, 
while their fellow voyagers streamed off to the gold fields, 
the brothers remained in San Francisco, the one slowly re- 
covering his health and strength, and the other laboring at 
any task that would yield needed funds. 

It was not until the summer of 1850 that the Grosh 
brothers, their debts paid and a little money in hand, finally 
reached one of the placer camps of Eldorado County, Cal- 
ifornia. There they labored with varying success until 1853 
when they decided to try their luck on the other side of the 
Sierras in what was then Utah Territory but was soon to 
become the western reaches of Nevada. Accordingly they 
crossed the mountains and joined a small group of placer 
washers at work on a creek flowdng into the Carson River, 
in summer a ribbon of water with brinks of green. 

Close at hand was the Overland Trail to California, and 
here travelers, coming from the hot desert sands, had their 
first welcome glimpse of water and refreshing shade. Carson 
Valley was also the last halting place of emigrant parties 
before they scaled the high, snow-tipped Sierras on the way 
to the El Dorado of their dreams. Little wonder that each 
successive band of gold-seekers pushed eagerly up the valley 
without halting to explore the barren Mils on their left in 
wMch lay hidden the mighty store of silver ore which a few 
years later was to become the Comstock Lode. 

A company of Mormons led by Thomas Orr made up one 
of the pioneer trains entering Carson Valley. At midday of 
May 15, 1850, Orr and Ms comrades halted on the bank of 
a creek that ran into the Carson from the east. While the 
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noon meal was preparing one of the young men of the party 
washed a few panfuls of the creek sand, which yielded a trace 
of gold. Snow in the mountain passes held the Mormons in 
the valley for a few days, and during this period of waiting 
John Orr, son of the leader, explored the upper banks of the 
creek with a companion. At a point where the narrowing 
walls of the canyon caused the waters between to take shape 
in a tiny cascade Orr with his knife pried a fragment of rock 
from a crevice under the fall, uncovering a gold nugget the 
size of a walnut. 

The yoxmg Mormon’s find was the “first fragment of 
precious quartz taken from the first of the silver districts of 
the West,” but when weather conditions permitted the party 
continued on its way, ignorant of the fact that a discovery 
of major importance had been made by one of its members 
to whom the nugget had meaning only as a piquant memento 
of the trip to California. However, after the Mormons had 
departed, news spread that there was gold in the rock lining 
the creek, and soon an odd hundred placer washers were busy 
along its banks. 

It was this colony the Grosh brothers joined when in the 
summer of 1853 they crossed the Sierras. Before their coming 
none of the miners at work along the stream which had now 
been given the name of Gold Creek, had sought to trace the 
source of the gold dust which their panning yielded them; 
but these late comers were of a more inquiring turn of mind. 
They had studied geology to good purpose, and saw in the 
placer dust surface crumblings from veins of ore hidden some- 
where in the hiUs above the creek. Moreover, the dust from 
Gold Canyon was lighter and brought less per ounce than the 
dust of the California placers — convincing proof to the 
brothers of the existence of silver-bearing quartz veins with 
the usual mixture of gold. 

Accordingly they gave all the time they could spare from 
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bread-winning to a search in the hills above Gold Creek for 
those hidden veins of silver shot with gold. When in the fall 
of 1854 the stream ran dry, making placer mining no longer 
practicable, the Grosh brothers returned to Eldorado 
County to earn money for a further search for the veins of 
silver ore they believed they would find above Gold Canyon. 
In September, 1856, they were able to resume their prospect- 
ing, and before the end of the season located two veins of 
silver at the forks of the canyon — one of them, they wrote 
their father in Pennsylvania, “a perfect monster.” 

They wintered again in Eldorado County, but the early 
spring of 1857 found them back in Carson Valley. Success 
attended their efforts and on August 15 Allen Grosh was 
able to write his father that they had traced the veins for 
which they had been searching and that assays had yielded 
from $200 to $3500 a ton. Meanwhile, George Brown, a 
cattle trader of Carson Valley, had become interested in 
their efforts and had promised to supply the money needed 
to open up the veins and place them on a producing basis. 
Disaster, however, as the sequel proved, was dogging their 
footsteps. A few hours after Allen had sent off the letter to 
his father word came to them that Brown had been murdered 
by the Indians, and that they must seek the help he had 
pledged in other quarters. Three days later Hosea Grosh 
while at work by accident stuck the point of a pick into his 
ankle. The result was a deep and painfid wound, with no 
physician near at hand to dress it. Gangrene set in and at the 
end of a fortnight death came to the injured man as a merci- 
ful relief from suffering. 

Allen Grosh did not permit multiplying misfortunes to 
dismay him. Instead, he refused to leave Gold Canyon until 
by placer washing he had earned money enough to pay the 
expenses of his brother’s sickness and burial and provide for 
his own return to California. Not until November 20 was he 
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able to set out on a journey daily made more dangerous by 
the approach of winter. He carried with him on the back of 
a burro specimens of ore, assays and maps of the veins he 
and his brother had made, hoping either in California or by 
a visit to his old home in Pennsylvania to secure the money 
for their development which the death of Brown had denied 
him. His ordy companion was Richard M. Bucke, a young 
Canadian, who was to become famous in after years as a 
physician and alienist and as the friend and literary executor 
of Walt Whitman. 

The men climbed the eastern mountain slope and had 
reached Squaw Valley not far from Lake Tahoe when they 
were overtaken by an early snowstorm, which for days made 
it impossible for them to proceed. Instead, they scraped a 
hole in the snow at the foot of a great pine, and with painful 
effort built a fire which kept them from freezing. Soon they 
had eaten the last of the food which had formed a part of 
their burro’s pack, and hunger began to gripe them. When 
there finally came a luU in the storm, they found the trail 
buried past finding in the snow, and the drifts on every hand 
so tall that the burro could not scramble through them. So 
they killed him, roasted as much of his fiesh as they could 
carry, and leaving their outfit behind resumed their journey 
over the range. 

Every foot of their long slow climb was purchased at a 
heavy cost in strength and effort, and it was not until noon 
of November 29, nine days after their start from Carson 
Valley, that Grosh and Bucke finally reached the summit of 
the Sierras. Now they had to face a wind that cut to the bone, 
and only after another hard struggle and in a half-frozen 
condition were they able to reach the shelter of the trees on 
the western slope. There, their matches having been spoiled 
in the struggle through the snow, they managed to light a 
fiire by a flash of powder from Grosh’s gun, and warmed by 
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its flames shaped rude snowshoes for the grueling miles 
still ahead of them. 

Then another storm broke; when they undertook to go on 
they soon lost their bearings, and only escaped freezing by 
burrowing holes in the snow, where they passed the night of 
December 2, and where they also ate their last mouthful of 
food. Early morning found them again afoot, for they knew 
they must soon find help or perish. Before the day’s end they 
reached the middle fork of the American River, and, growing 
fainter and weaker each step of the way, followed as best 
they could the course of that stream. 

Three days without food and without sign of the fellow 
humans who could alone save them, and then, on the morning 
of December 5, Bucke, the stronger of the two, proposed that 
they should lie down and die. Grosh, however, refused to sur- 
render, and crawling for hours, to quote Bucke, “as much 
on their hands and knees as on their feet,” they advanced 
another short mile. Then they heard a dog’s bark and saw 
a thin wreath of smoke rising in the air. Their cries for help 
were heard and instantly heeded by a group of Mexicans 
employed at a mine called, strangely enough, the Last 
Chance. 

Help, however, had come too late. Grosh, whose feet were 
frozen and who had been fatally weakened by exposure and 
lack of food, died on the twelfth day and was buried by his 
rescuers near the Last Chance cabin. “Hosea and I have 
lived so much together, with and for each other,” he had 
written his father a few months before, “that it was our 
earnest desire that we might pass out of the world, as we had 
passed through it, hand in hand.” This desire had fulfilment, 
and in death the two brothers were not divided. Bucke was 
also badly frozen, and both of his legs had to be amputated 
in order to save his life. Weeks later he made his way on 
crutches to a friend in San Francisco, who provided for his 
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return to Canada. Bucke had a general idea, but no exact 
knowledge of the extent and richness of the Gold Canyon 
claims. The papers of Allen Grosh, which defined and re- 
corded them had been lost in the crossing of the Sierras. And 
so the secret of America’s greatest silver mine was buried 
with its gallant and ill-starred discoverers. 

Not, however, for long. One of the men who panned dust 
along Gold Creek while Allen and Hosea Ballou prospected 
the hills above was a miner named James Finney or Fenni- 
more, better known to his familiars as Old Virginia. In 
February, 1858, Finney made the first recorded ledge loca- 
tion on the line of the great lode, but did little work on it. A 
year later, however, Finney and three companions staked 
claims on croppings of pulverized rock a mile south of his 
ledge location, and washed the ground with fair success. 
Then on June 1st, 1859, two Irish miners, Peter O’Riley 
and Patrick McLaughlin, while digging a hole to store the 
water of a rill fed by a spring in the rocks above, struck a 
streak of pay-dirt of astonishing richness near the ledge to 
which Finney had laid claim. Whereupon part of the profit 
and all of the credit for their find was appropriated out of 
hand by Henry Comstock, a lazy prospector who had been a 
fur hunter in Canada and who made up in impudence and 
guile for what he lacked in other ways. O’Riley and Mc- 
Laughlin were still testing the quality of their find when 
Comstock rode up, noted the color in their rocker, and leap- 
ing from his pony announced that not only was he proprietor 
of all the land thereabouts by virtue of an agricultural loca- 
tion, but owner also of the water with which the two miners 
were washing out their gold. 

Comstocks claim put forward on the impulse of the mo- 
ment was a lie pure and simple, but wishing to avoid trouble, 
O’Riley and McLaughlin finally consented to divide their 
claim, giving him the largest share in it. After which the 
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man from Canada took charge of affairs, and, although his 
reluctant partners had already named the claim the Ophir, 
when other miners came from Gold Canyon to see what had 
been found, he talked so confidently of what he had done and 
proposed to do, that soon people were calling the property 
Comstock’s mine, after which by a natural and easy process 
it became known as the Comstock Lode. And thus through 
sheer effrontery was a name given to a deposit destined dur- 
ing the next twenty years to produce $360,000,000 worth of 
precious metal. 

As O’Riley and McLaughlin deepened their hole in the 
hillside above Gold Canyon they encoxmtered annoying bits 
of black rock which, regarding as worthless, they cast aside 
with other screenings from their cradles. Four feet below 
the surface they came upon a seam of black rock, from one 
to three inches across, but which widened like a wedge from 
its tip downward. Being placer miners and so unfamiliar 
with silver ore, they continued to regard as without value 
the heavy black stuff which in increasing measure clogged 
the riffles and apron of their rocker, making it more difficult 
for them to collect the particles of gold which alone had 
meaning and value for them; but finally some of their fellows 
persuaded them to send samples of the wedge to an assayer 
at Placerville. 

His assay showed that the rock which they had counted 
a nuisance was a vein of silver sulphurets carrying $3000 
worth of silver and gold to the value of $876 a ton. There is 
not wanting evidence that at first the owners of the Ophir 
failed to realize the full meaning of this report, for in the 
county records there is preserved formal record of the trans- 
fer of a third interest in the property “for two mules and 
the labor necessary to construct two arrastres.” First and 
last $20,000,000 worth of ore was taken from the Ophir, so, 
if the arrastres be regarded as an afterthought, an assumption 
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whicli no doubt fits the facts in the case, the two mules 
bought by Comstock and his partners had a potential value 
of $3,000,000 apiece — a price fairly sure to stand for all time 
a world’s record. 

A more important development of the early summer of 
1859 was the despatch of a sack of the black sulphuret ore 
for reduction at San Francisco. The resulting yield confirmed 



the findings of the Placerville assayer. Then a larger quan- 
tity of the ore was mined, sacked, and transported by mule 
and steamer to San Francisco, where on August 30 the 3151 
pounds comprising the consignment sold for a dollar and a 
half a pound. A few days later the bars of white bulhon into 
which it had been converted were placed on display in one 
of the banks of the city, and viewed by great throngs to 
whom silver in quantity was a novel and intriguing spectacle. 

Then began a rush of fortune hunters to Gold Canyon, and 
in no long time Comstock and his fellows found themselves 
outbargained and thrust aside by shrewder and stronger men 
quick to seize and profit by the opportunity chance held out 
to them. A word or two as to each member of this Httle group 
before he passes from the scene. Finney through his sobriquet. 
Old Virginia, gave names to the city that rose above the 
buried treasure-chest and to its greatest mine; then sank 
back into the poverty for which he had been born, and in the 
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end fell from a mule while drunk and broke his neck. Com- 
stock, O’Riley and McLaughlin made quick work of the 
varying sums for which they had been induced to sell their 
respective shares in the Ophir. Comstock, little better than 
a pauper in his last years, committed suicide while on a 
search for the Lost Cabin Mine in Montana. O’Riley failed 
as a hotel-keeper in Virginia City, and, having parted with 
his last dollar gambling in mining stocks, died in an insane 
asylum, while McLaughlin, when again reduced to penury 
and no longer able to labor as cook in this or that mining 
camp, found final refuge in a county hospital in California. 

During the last months of 1859 a growing throng of silver- 
seekers, their burros and mules laden with supplies, streamed 
across the Sierras and down into Carson Valley, and soon the 
bills around Gold Canyon were dotted with the tents and 
cabins of men, who had more zeal for than knowledge of min- 
ing and who over an area of many miles made haste to file 
on any cropping of rock in which there might be hope of 
finding a vein of silver. The hill on which Finney and his 
friends had located their claims was given the name of Gold 
Hill and became the site of a straggling camp, while the peak, 
a mile or so away, on whose side O’Riley and McLaughlin 
had unearthed the wedge of black sulphurets, was christened 
Mount Davidson in honor of the San Francisco buyer to 
whom had been consigned the first shipments of ore, and in 
turn furnished a site for Virginia City, which at the end of 
the year boasted two houses of stone and a growing army of 
tents and huts. 

A neighboring tribe of Indians gave the name Washoe to 
the new mining district, and as soon as weather conditions 
permitted in the spring of 1860 there was a renewal in 
steadily growing volume of the “rush to Washoe.” Thou- 
sands made their way through Sacramento and Placerville, 
over Johnson’s Pass and down into the valley of the Carson 
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while the mountain trails were still covered with snow. A 
short war with the Paiute Indians checked the rush for a 
time in the early summer; but it was soon renewed with 
increased impetus. The opening days of September, 1859, 
found nearly 500 wagons hauling freight to the new mining 
camp, while freight charges for the year totalled $1,600,000. 

Up to that time the old emigrant trail to and from 
California had been a rudely broken track, which when rain 
fell and snow melted became for long stretches a trough of 
mire, and which even in summer was scarcely fit for wagons. 
Now, however, money and labor expended without stint, 
before the end of 1864 transformed the trail over Johnson’s 
Pass into a splendid mountain road with hotels and lodging- 
houses all along the way, while transportation underwent a 
corresponding improvement. Stages made the trip from 
Virginia City to Sacramento in eighteen hours. Fifteen tons 
of freight was the average load of a ten-mule team, and on 
summer days there was an unbroken procession of teams on 
the road, so that the freight transported across the Sierras 
rose steadily to a total of 70,000 tons a year. Nor was there 
any change in these conditions until the Central Pacific was 
pushed across the mountains and a branch line built from it 
to Virginia City. 

Meanwhile there was no halt in the growth of Gold Hill 
and Virginia City, a process which speedily welded them into 
a well-built town of 20,000 people, or in the search for the 
wealth hidden in the bed of the Comstock Lode. Every scrap 
of ground along its length was staked out and fought over, 
not only on the narrow stretch of the lode, but for miles 
around. New companies were formed over night, more than 
a hundred of them before the end of 1860, and one by one 
came into being the great mines which were to give the lode 
lasting fame. At its south end was the Gold Hill group which 
included the Bullion, Yellow Jacket, Kentuck, Crown Point 
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and Alpha, and at its north end the Virginia City group 
which embraced Ophir, California, Gould and Curry, Savage, 
Hale and Norcross and ChoUar-Potosi, with a gap between 
from which in after years was to come the greatest wealth 
of the Comstock. 

It soon developed that the Comstock’s masses of ore lay 
far below the surface, and that new processes would have to 
be perfected to recover them. When the Ophir was down 180 
feet how to protect its roof from cave-ins became a serious 
and pressing problem. Philip Deidesheimer, a German en- 
gineer, solved it in an ingenious way. He had cribs four by 
six feet built, and by piling them upon each other, and filling 
in the vacant places with loose rock, there were formed pillars 
with the strength and endurance of granite. As the various 
mines on the lode were sunk to lower and yet lower levels 
Deidesheimer’s device came into universal use and thereby 
arose a steadily growing demand for lumber, a demand sup- 
plied at an ever increasing cost in time and labor. In the end 
a flume was built from Truckee in the Sierras to Virginia 
City, and through it was transported the timber cut from 
thousands of acres of forest. Deidesheimer reahzed a fortune 
from his invention, but lost it in speculation and at the long 
last died a poor man. 

The perfecting of adequate processes for the lifting and 
reduction of the Comstock ores likewise involved years of 
costly experimenting; but here again adequate methods were 
in due course devised and adopted; and ere long the Ophir 
and its sister mines annually yielded an output of buUion 
mounting into the millions, while at the same time they gave 
employment to the best paid and fed as well as the most eflfi- 
cient force of miners the world had ever known. The bullion 
product of the lode rose to $16,000,000 in 1865, and one mine 
in the course of its active history paid nearly twice that 
amount in dividends to its stockholders. 
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There was, however, another and drabber side to the 
picture. Great sheaves of stock were issued and sold for 
millions bj;^companies without assets except in the addled 
minds of the promoters; a score of others owning substantial 
properties cost their stockholders far more in assessments 
than they ever paid them in dividends; and there was also, 
thanks to the sharper and claim-jumper whose name was 
legion, prolonged litigation of a costly and perplexing sort, 
a dozen important companies being involved at one time and 
another in no less than 245 suits. 

Indeed, for a long period, the greatest man on the lode was 
William M. Stewart, an able and stalwart miner turned 
lawyer, who did more to make and shape mining law than 
any other man of his period, and whose earnings at the climax 
of his career were probably greater than up to that time 
commanded by any other member of the American bar. One 
mining company gave him as a fee one hundred feet of its 
claim, which he promptly sold for $100,000, and when the 
leader of the Massachusetts bar was earning $40,000 a year 
Stewart was during a like period taking in five times that 
amount. Stewart was also and until the end a first-class 
fighting man. Nevada was carved out of Utah Territory in 
1861, and soon after raised to statehood. Early in the his- 
tory of the new state Stewart became one of its representa- 
tives in the Senate, There he served for many years and 
there until his death he was the fiery and outstanding cham- 
pion of silver as a standard of value. 

William Sharon, who for a time was Stewart’s colleague 
in the Senate, played another and a very different part in 
the history of the Comstock Lode. When the Bank of Cal- 
ifornia, the great institution founded by D. 0. Mills, who 
lived to be one of the last of the Forty-niners, opened a 
branch at Virginia City, Sharon, a strategist with a gift for 
driving hard bargains, was made its manager. In the course 
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of time, by calling the loans of creditors in distress, he and his 
associates in San Francisco obtained control of many of the 
mills and mines on the lode, and merged them into the 
Union Milling and Mining Company. 

Sharon also conceived and directed more than one adroit 
maneuver in mining stocks, and the losses of thousands of 
luckless speculators helped to swell the great fortune which 
he left behind him when he died. His r61e, however, was not 
always a selfish and destructive one. He believed in the fu- 
ture of the Comstock, and to his foresight and energy were 
mainly due the construction of a railway from Virginia City 
to the Carson River to connect with the Central Pacific. 

A third man who found his way to the Senate by way of 
the Comstock was John P. Jones, a native of Wales and 
master miner, who came to Virginia City in the day of first 
things and who as superintendent of the Crown Point made 
that mine one of the great properties of the lode. Crown 
Point stock, after a checkered history, was selling in Novem- 
ber, 1870, for $2 a share, which gave the property a total 
valuation of less than $24,000. By this time most of the mines 
had begun to reach barren ground at a depth of 600 to 1000 
feet; the yearly output of the lode had dwindled to $7,500,- 
000, and experts declared that its great days were behind it. 

It was at this critical hour that Jones, after facing and 
mastering diflBeulties that would have floored a less resolute 
man, found a rich deposit of ore in an apparently unproduc- 
tive part of the Crown Point, and its stock soared to $1825 
a share, making Jones and a few others millionaires, but also 
breeding an army of paupers on its upward way. The climax 
was reached in May, 1872. A year later, an end came to the 
newly discovered riches in the Crown Point; its owners again 
had to be content with commonplace burrowing for average 
ore, and the experts once more declared that its glory had 
departed from the Comstock. 
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As a matter of fact the stage was already being set for the 
most engrossing act in its history. Among the early arrivals 
in Virginia City were John W. Mackay and James G. Fair, 
two Irishmen then in their early thirties who had already 
served their apprenticeship as miners in the camps of Cal- 
ifornia. Without delay Mackay became a superintendent in 
the Caledonia and part owner of the Kentuck Mine, while 
Fair, a born miner with a nose for ore, was shortly appointed 
superintendent of the Ophir, which 
he made the first big producer on 
the lode. Ere long the two men 
joined hands, made a profitable 
mine out of the Kentuck, and in 
1869 reached out and secured con- 
trol of the Hale and Norcross Mine. 

Mackay and Fair quadrupled the 
product of their second purchase, 
and from it received dividends which enabled them to buy 
the Bullion and Savage mines. They were assisted in 
these purchases by James C. Flood and William O’Brien, 
who owned and ran a saloon in San Francisco, much fre- 
quented by Irish miners and who were ready to back with 
their dollars their faith in the ability of Mackay and Fair to 
produce results. Thus was completed the quartet which later 
was to be known as the four Bonanza Eiings. At the moment, 
however, both the Bullion and the Savage proved disap- 
pointments, causing heavy losses, and prompting a predic- 
tion that the four sons of Erin were headed for the rocks. 

Mackay and Fair found a way out for the group. Near the 
north end of the lode, and flanked by paying mines, lay a 
strip of claims 1310 feet in length which, despite repeated 
tests, had never produced any ore. On it were located two 
mines, the Consohdated Virginia and the California. Nothing 
had come of half hearted efforts to develop the two proper- 
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ties, and at the end of 1872 they had been deserted and with- 
out life for nearly two years. Mackay and Fair, after a careful 
study of the surface, concluded that somewhere below it was 
a great body of rich ore. Their partners approving, they 
bought control of the properties, and decided to stake their 
all on them. Operations began on January 11, 187S, when 
with Fair as superintendent a gang of men were set to work 
in Consolidated Virginia. Before the end of the month and 
more than 1000 feet below ground the picked miners em- 
ployed came upon a thin streak of ore. Fair followed it with 
the patience of an Indian trailer. When $200,000 had been 
spent the tiny vein pinched out while he was sick and absent 
from the mine. He returned to the drift to find his men tun- 
neling in barren rock. 

But Fair, with his marvelous nose for ore, soon picked up 
the lost thread and patiently followed it, until it broadened 
day by day from an inch to twelve feet in width, with ore 
that averaged $60 a ton. At a depth of 1200 feet a shaft was 
sunk to contact the ore body, and at the point of junction a 
vein was encoimtered forty feet wide. Then a short drift 
from the shaft, and Fair and his men found themselves 
in the entrance hall of the Big Bonanza. They did not at first 
know the extent and richness of their discovery, but the 
sequel proved that they had come upon a solid mass of gold 
and silver ore as long and wide as the capitol at Washington, 
and so high that if the capitol were piled on top of St. Peter’s 
at Rome its dome would barely reach the ceiling, while the 
ore in this mighty treasure-chest proved of such richness that 
an average block three feet square yielded from $200 to 
$600 worth of gold and silver. 

It required nearly seven years to mine and market the 
contents of the Big Bonanza. The amount actually extracted 
from fitrst to last was $108,861,230, nearly half of which was 
gold. By the end of 1879 Consolidated Virginia had paid 
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dividends amounting to $42,130,000, wliile the California 
had yielded its stockholders $31,150,000, their joint divi- 
dends for a long period aggregating $2,000,000 a month. The 
Big Bonanza, in the end, however, proved not an inexhaust- 
ible reservoir but only a “gigantic” pocket of gold and silver. 
There came a time when, the royal treasure-chest emptied 
of its contents, California and Consolidated Virginia ceased 
paying dividends; and with that time in truth departed the 
glories of the Comstock. By 1881 the life was out of it. There 
was a faint promise of revival in 1886, but nothing came of 
it, and for nearly half a century Virginia City’s dwindling 
population has lived on hope and assessments — ^and the 
memories of a turbulent and splendid past. 

And those memories are of an uncommon sort, for the 
discovery of the Big Bonanza gave birth to as mad a mania 
as has ever attended the history of mining in America. A 
share in Consolidated Virginia which in the opening days of 
1873 sold for little more than a dollar, in 1874 brought $612, 
while the stock of the California Mine mounted during the 
same period from $37 to $780 a share. Other Comstock 
stocks shared in this rise, and at high-water mark the total 
market value of aU the mines on the lode rose to $700,000,- 
000. Little wonder that the people of San Francisco jostled 
one another in their eagerness to buy stocks; that its office 
boys and servant girls gambled all they possessed in the 
mines of Virginia City, and that its exchange became for a 
time a roaring gambling hell. 

Then came the exhaustion of the Big Bonanza. Consol- 
idated Virginia fell $200 in a day, while shares in California 
lost sixty per cent of their market value. All classes sufiered 
from the shock, and thousands who had counted themselves 
rich or well-to-do, awoke on the morrow of the crash to find 
themselves little better than beggars. The Bank of Cali- 
fornia, financial bulwark of the Pacific Coast, was compelled 
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for a time to close its doors, and its president, William C. 
Ralston, who had speculated recklessly and lost heavily in 
Nevada stocks, gave in his resignation when it was demanded 
of him, and then went, it was believed, to a self -sought death 
in San Francisco Bay. 

The Bonanza Pour, however, lost no part of the great 
wealth that had come to them. Mackay held a two-fifths 
and each of his three partners a fifth interest in their common 
ventures. This division gave Mackay one of the great for- 
tunes of his generation, and enabled him to establish the 
Commercial Cable and Postal Telegraph Companies. Flood 
founded the Bank of Nevada and Fair forced his way to a 
seat in the Federal Senate. Each when dying left a large 
estate to his heirs. O’Brien, easy-going and good-natured, 
was the first of the four to pass from life. Before his death, 
however, he brought from Ireland and generously endowed 
a goodly number of his kinsmen, and the latter’s descendants 
now hold places of mark and influence in the social and busi- 
ness life of San Francisco. 

As yet no mention has been made of perhaps the most 
picturesque figure in the history of the Comstock Lode. 
Adolph Sutro, was a stocky German Jew, possessed of rest- 
less energy and a rare gift for winning the favor and shaping 
the minds of men, who made his appearance on the lode when 
its history was stiU in the making. He was first a storekeeper 
on a modest scale, and then manager of a quartz-mill. After 
that, moved by the wasteful methods of pumping then em- 
ployed in the Comstock mines, which were constantly being 
sunk to lower levels, the conviction came to him that a four- 
mile tunnel, extending from the Carson Valley into Mount 
Davidson, and striking the mines 1600 feet below the sur- 
face, would drain off the water by gravity. Such a tunnel 
would also provide better ventilation for the mines, and an 
easier and cheaper way of taking out their ore. 
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With Sutro to conceive was to act. He secured contracts 
by which the mining companies agreed to pay $2 a ton on all 
ore transported through the proposed tunnel when ready for 
use; the Nevada Legislature granted him a liberal franchise; 
and he further strengthened his venture with an act of 
Congress. Then, backed by the Bank of California and other 
masters of the lode, he began the apparently easy task of 
assembling the funds needed for the work. But the Bank of 
California, fearing that it was helping to create a financial 
rival, without warning withdrew its support from the pro- 
posed tunnel, and commanded those with whom its word 
was law to stand from under. 

Compelled to face the opposition of the most powerful 
interests on the lode, Sutro nevertheless refused to admit de- 
feat. Instead, he sought in Europe the aid denied him at 
home, and, when the Franco-Prussian War again wrought 
havoc with his plans, he pleaded his cause with the nainers 
of the lode with such moving earnestness that they sub- 
scribed the $50,000 with which in October, 1869, he finally 
began work. Two years later he succeeded in raising $2,000,- 
000 in the East and in Europe, and employing the electric 
drills then just coming into use, drove the tunnel to comple- 
tion, often at a pace of 300 feet a day. Its ends were joined 
on July 8, 1876, and during the last years of active operations 
on the lode it effectively fulfilled the purposes of its begetter. 
Sutro sold his stock in the tunnel company on terms that 
assured him a fortune, and spent his closing years in San 
Francisco. There he was elected mayor and in the process of 
time built the Sutro Gardens and Sutro Baths, which now 
serve, with his masterly engineering achievement, to per- 
petuate the memory of a man who never accepted defeat. 

The Comstock Lode during the twenty years which fol- 
lowed its discovery produced ore of the assay value of a 
trifle less than $364,000,000, and, as the losses sustained in 
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milling and in sums stolen make an impressive but unre- 
corded addition to this total, it is probable that its gross 
yield of gold and silver from the beginning to the present 
time has an approximate value of $500,000,000. And these 
figures have for the student a double meaning. But for the 
flood from the Big Bonanza it is almost certain Prance would 
not have closed her mints to silver in 1874 and that two 
years later we would have reopened ours to the white metal. 
In such case the silver question might never have become an 
issue in American politics, Bryan a presidential candidate or 
McEonley and Roosevelt been Presidents. The Comstock 
Lode helped to make history. 
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CHAPTER 


Flush Days in 
Virginia City 

T 

, 11 - TTF; present day visitor to Virginia City finds 
its still dwindling population concerned mainly with the past 
and its memories. In June, 1859, the site of the future city 
was the steep, sage-brush covered side of a mountain, with- 
out wood or water or modern means of transportation. In 
1876 Virginia City and Gold HiU, adjoining each other and 
practically one town, had 35,000 population — the largest 
community between Denver and San Francisco. It had mer- 
chants doing business with $1,000,000 capital; private houses 
that cost $100,000 each to build and furnish; stamp mills 
and mining structures, each representing an outlay of not 
less than $500,000; three daily newspapers and a hotel cost- 
ing $300,000; three banks, gas and water companies, a fine 
theatre and a costly court house. All in all it was a teeming, 
busy, money-making town with a score or more men each 
worth from $300,000 to $30,000,000. 

In 1932 the 35,000 people of an earlier time have dwindled 
to less than a tenth of that number, and it is a town in which 
httle of life and hope remain that looks down from the scarred 
mountainside to Six Mile Canyon and the great mounds of 
gray waste which bear silent witness to the looting of the 
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Comstock Lode. Its chief streets, wHch terrace the hillside, 
are rough and dirty; few of the buildings which flank them 
are in good repair; everywhere one encounters ragged walls, 
broken roofs and smashed glass, while even C Street, in 
other days one of the busiest thoroughfares in the New 
World, wears a forlorn and deserted look. All about the town 
prospectors’ holes, scores of them, dot the hills; deserted 
shafts abound, and here and there a house or other building 
perilously atilt affords melancholy proof that the earth’s 
surface is slowly settling as a result of the 600 miles of drifts 
and tunnels and winzes beneath the town. 

Virginia City, however, still boasts many an old resident 
whose knowledge of the town’s history goes back to the day 
of first things, and if one takes care to confirm or correct the 
confidences of these veterans by diligent study of the news- 
paper files of sixty odd years ago the result is material for 
one of the liveliest chapters in the history of mining in 
America. These old men foregather on pleasant days in the 
neighborhood, of Sawdust Corner, where the miners were 
wont of old to hold their public meetings, and which is stiU 
an open air clearing house for news and gossip. And any one 
of them, if questioned with discretion and listened to with 
due patience for garrulous side trips from the main story, is 
pretty sure to prove a mine of racy memories. 

And without delay the visitor may count on being told the 
brief but eventful story of Sam Brown, best known and no 
doubt the worst of the early bad men on the Comstock. 
Brown appeared in Carson City early in 1859 — a burly, bull- 
necked ruffian who had left a miurderous record behind him 
in California, and who in his new home quickly added to the 
list of his victims. He moved on to Virginia City when the 
camp was stiU in its infancy, and killed and terrorized pretty 
much at his will — ^until his path crossed that of William M. 
Stewart. 
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The latter, the stalwart son of a Scotch father, had made a 
reputation as a mining lawyer in California, and when he 
became a resident of Nevada in the spring of 1860 was 
promptly employed as counsel by nearly if not all of the 
original locators of the lode. There at once arose a sharp dis- 
pute as to whether the claims extended the width of the lode 
or only a certain number of feet. It was Stewart’s contention, 
put forward in behalf of his clients, that the claims reached 
the whole width of the lode. The litigation which sprang from 
this contention, involving as it did mines from which 
hundreds of millions were taken in the course of time, was 
far reaching in its consequences. The fight went on for years, 
$10,000,000 being spent from first to last on lawyers and in 
court costs, but in the end Stewart and his associates won 
their case, his own fees over a five-year period, as he once told 
the writer, totalling more than $500,000. 

During his early days on the lode this maker of mining law 
was engaged as attorney for the plaintiff in a suit over a dis- 
puted claim. Sam Brown figured iu the affair, a clear case of 
claim jumping, as a hired witness for the defence. The jury 
had inspected the claim and testimony was being given for 
the plaintiffs, when Brown burst into the court-room, drunk 
and spoiling for a fight. Stewart had never seen him before, 
but knew bim at a glance, for, as was his custom, he had two 
revolvers in his belt and the handle of a bowie-knife pro- 
truded from one of his bootlegs. The lawyer cocked his own 
pistol without drawing it, and, holding a finger against the 
trigger, eyed Brown steadily as he advanced into the room. 

When the bully reached its center, Stewart ordered him to 
take off his hat and sit down, adding that when he was 
wanted as a witness he would be called. Brown glowered 
savagely and his hand stole towards his hip, but something 
in Stewart’s face told bim that the latter knew the trick — a 
trick at which he was hims elf an adept — of firing through the 
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pocket, and if need be would make quick use of it. So he 
pulled off his hat, as he had been ordered to do, and slunk 
into a seat. Thereafter he was given no chance for a surprise 
attack, and his attitude during the remainder of the trial was 
that of a whipped cur. When the trial ended with a verdict in 
favor of Stewart’s clients. Brown came forward and asked the 
lawyer to shake hands with him. He fervently pressed the 
hand held out in answer to his request, and never troubled 
Stewart again. 

Brown’s reputation as a desperado, however, was never 
the same after that day, and ere long he met the end he had 
so often meted out to other and better men. He elected to 
celebrate his birthday in characteristic fashion, and confided 
to an intimate his purpose get somebody before night.” 
He chose as a victim, with unfortunate consequences to him- 
self, a quiet, inoffensive farmer named Van Sickle. The latter, 
however, refused to be a party to Brown’s plans. Instead he 
loaded a double-barreled shotgun, and turned from pursued 
to pursuer. Brown begged hard for his life at the end, but 
without avail, and Van Sickle was the hero of the hour in 
Virginia City. A number of other bad men figured in the 
town’s early history, but the days of most of them, like those 
of Sam Brown, were few and full of trouble. Four items given 
here in the order of their appearance in Virginia City’s first 
newspaper, confirm this statement: 

^T859. French Pete was killed by BiUy Brown on B. 
Street,” 

*T860. November. Billy Brown was killed by Jack Wil- 
liams in a billiard saloon on North C Street.” 

“1863. December 10. Jack Williams was killed in Pat 
Lynch’s saloon by Joe McGee.” 

“1863, December 9. Joe McGee was shot and killed by 
John Daley in Carson City, Daley using the same gun with 
which McGee killed Williams one year before.” 
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More agreeable memories of the old-timers when they find 
a listener of the right sort have to do with Lank Jackson and 
Sandy Bowers. The former until 1875 was Jim Jackson of 
Virginia City. Then he moved to Prescott, and thereafter 
was known as Lank Jackson of Arizona. He was six feet three 
inches tall, with long arms and a long thin neck, and rarely 
weighed more than 150 pounds. And he was as bizarre in his 
garb as he was in his physical makeup. It generally included 
a white sombrero, an old fashioned choker scarf and a 
buckskin waistcoat with the deer’s hair on the inside and 
fastened by huge buttons of bone. In his Virginia City days 
an immense diamond ring and an unloaded Colt’s pistol, 
worn in a leather holster at his side also formed part of an 
outfit sure to arrest and hold the attention of those who be- 
held it for the first time. 

Jackson was born in Zanesville, Ohio, a nephew of Tom 
Corwin, and like his famous uncle was a prince of story 
tellers. He reached the California gold fields in 1857, but soon 
left them for Virginia City, where in a few years by fortimate 
speculations in mining stocks he accumulated a modest 
fortune. Then he was elected mayor of the town, and, having 
the imagination and persistent hopefulness of a Sellers — 
perhaps he furnished Mark Twain with first hints for that 
famous creation — ^launched on a series of promotions which 
made his name an abiding tradition in Nevada. He bought 
great tracts of pine in the Sierras, not far from the present 
town of Truckee, and when the timbering of the chambers, 
stopes and shafts of the Comstock daily demanded thousands 
of feet of lumber doubled his fortune. He was also the first 
to propose the system of water works by which water was 
brought sixty miles from the High Sierras to Virginia City, 
across alkali plains and the Washoe Valley and around the 
upper sides of Mount Davidson in immense conduits of steel 
and at an outlay of more than $2,000,000. 
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Thereafter Jackson’s thoughts and energies were wholly 
devoted to grandiose schemes for the development of Nevada 
and the Southwest; but each fresh scheme was a bit more 
visionary than its immediate predecessor, and in the end the 
promotion of them cost him his fortune. Part of it went to 
pay for plans and surveys for a railroad from Reno on the 
Central Pacific, through Southern Nevada and then across 

desert and over mountains 
to the Pacific at San Pedro 
— a distance of 800 miles. 
Another generous slice of 
Jackson’s wealth went into 
the preliminaries of an irri- 
gation scheme, suggested to 
him by the success of the 
Sutro Tunnel, which it was 
proposed should tap the 
lakes in the upper valleys of 
the Sierras and so furnish water for some 80,000 acres of 
arid land in the Washoe Valley. 

Failure attended these and other ventures, and the last 
years of Jackson’s life were spent in Arizona and California, 
where until the end he was busy with ideas for making mil- 
lions for himself and others — ideas of such range and 
novelty that they made their author one of the best known 
as he was also one of the strangest characters that ever flitted 
across the horizon of a pioneer country. He died when far 
past seventy at Needles, California, in the home of a friend 
who had given him an asylum in penniless age. 

No less dramatic were the ups and downs in the career of 
Sandy Bowers, a teamster turned miner, large of stature, 
good natured and generous hearted, who gave early dwellers 
in Virginia City some of their most memorable experiences. 
Sandy was naining in Gold Canyon when discovery of the 
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Comstock Lode still belonged to tbe future. It was there that 
he courted and married Eilley Orrum, born in the Scotch 
Highlands and the wife in turn of two Mormon elders. She 
and the second of her husbands, Alexander Cowan by name, 
had been members of a colony which in 1855 settled in the 
Washoe Valley, When Brigham Young recalled the colonists 
to Salt Lake Eilley chose to remain on the ranch Cowan had 
taken up in the valley. She lived on this property in summer, 
and in winter cooked and washed for the miners in nearby 
Gold Canyon. 

And in this way Eilley Orrum found a third husband in 
Sandy Bowers, who, very much in love with the still comely 
woman from the Highlands, counted her two previous mar- 
riages no bar to their union. Meantime ore of great richness 
had been found in what was to be the Ophir Mine at Gold 
Hill, and Bowers, early on the ground, had located a claim 
ten feet in width on the main ledge. One James Rogers took 
up the adjoining ten feet, but a few weeks later sold it to 
Eilley Cowan, who had now become Mrs. Bowers, for a 
nominal sum. Amd when the Comstock came into its own, 
husband and wife, such was the value of their combined hold- 
ings, found themselves one of the wealthiest couples in 
Nevada. Gold rolled into their pockets in a stream, and 
while Rogers, repenting the loss of an unsuspected fortune, 
shot and killed himself, Sandy and his Eilley began building 
a costly house on the Washoe ranch to replace the one Cowan 
had thrown together in an earlier and leaner time. 

The Bowers Mansion, doing duty in these latter days as a 
roadhouse, still stands beside the highway rimning from 
Carson City to Reno. It cost Sandy when completed and 
furnished, a little more than $400,000, and was the finest 
thing of its kind in Nevada, if not in the West. The doors 
swung on silver hinges; France furnished the plate glass 
windows, and Paris workmen shaped the furniture and up- 
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bolstering. However, before settling down in tbeir new borne, 
Sandy and Mrs. Bowers, acting upon tbe advice of friends, 
resolved to travel and see tbe world. To properly celebrate 
tbeir departure for Europe in 1861, tbey hired tbe principal 
hotel in Virginia City for a farewell banquet to tbe town, 
and, after champagne and costly viands bad been discussed 
and enjoyed by the guests, Sandy made a speech punctuated 
by shouts of applause, in tbe course of which be said, “I have 
had powerful good luck, friends, and I have money to throw 
to tbe birds.” 

Although in what measure tbe birds profited by tbe largess 
of tbe travelers from Washoe and Gold Hill is not a matter of 
record, it is an oft-told story of bow tbe pair in their progress 
through Europe left a lengthening trail of dollars behind 
them, and of how Eilley scattered gold among her home folk 
in Scotland. And after their return to Nevada her husband 
continued to spend with both hands until high wines and 
pound-cake put an untimely end to his life. He died at Gold 
Hill in 1868, and on a cold, windy day his fellow Masons 
buried bim on the hillside behind his mansion in a grave dug 
due east and west, and six feet in depth. Coarse sand and 
granite crumblings from the mountainside now hide the 
mortal part of him. 

Bowers, despite his spendthrift ways, left an estate of 
more than $600,000, but a superintendent and advisers whom 
the widow trusted, William Sharon among them, fleeced her 
without mercy, and in the end ran her deeply into debt. She 
failed when she tried to run the Washoe palace as a summer 
resort, and then, moving into a little cabin hard by, made her 
living by telling fortunes. Later as the Seeress of Washoe 
she followed the same calling with uncertain results, first in 
Virginia City and then in San Francisco, where, mourning 
her faithful Sandy until the last, death finally came to her 
in gray old age. 
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Edwin J. Baldwin, whose career belongs to a later period in 
the history of Virginia City, afforded in his title of Lucky 
another arresting example of the strange manner in which 
Dame Chance grants or withholds her favors. Baldwin was a 
California horse trader with a reputation for square dealing. 
One day in the early seventies, a man who owed him a modest 
amount, came to him and said: 

“Baldwin, I can’t pay you cash, but I will give you some 
Nevada mining stock.” 

The offer was accepted and in that way Baldwin became 
the owner of a block of Consolidated Virginia shares, which 
found a secure but soon forgotten place in his safe. Then 
business took him to Australia, and he was absent from San 
Francisco for many months. Meanwhile the Big Bonanza 
strike, which sent Consolidated Virginia shares sky-rocket- 
ing, became the sensation of the hour. There were, however, 
no Pacific cables at that time, and Baldwin started for home 
on a slow boat, ignorant of the fact that the shares left be- 
hind in San Francisco had made him a millionaire. 

A trader of small repute, who lived by making shrewd use 
of the bits of useful information he was able to pick up in 
odd places, learned that Baldwin owned this block of Con- 
solidated Virginia, and resolved to profit by the horseman’s 
probable ignorance of its present value. So he went down the 
bay on the tug that met incoming steamers and casually 
threw himself in Baldwin’s way, when this bit of dialogue 
took place between them: 

“I understand you own some Nevada mining shares.” 

“Yes, I think I have some in my safe.” 

“Well, I will take a gamble on them. I will give you $5000 
for them, and close the deal now.’^ 

Baldwin studied the face of his visitor for an instant, and 
then said: 

“I never before knew you to have that much money. There 
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is a nigger of some sort in the woodpile, and I reckon I 
will keep my stock.” 

When an hour or so later the steamer docked in San 
Francisco, Baldwin found his lawyer waiting at the pier with 
news of his great good luck. His shares netted him $3,000,000, 
and he made such adroit and profitable use of this money 
in further operations on the Comstock that when he died he 
left behind him one of the great fortunes of his period. 

Of a more modest but no less interesting sort was the ex- 
perience of a miner employed in the Consolidated Virginia 
when Fair and Mackay were nearing the end of their long 
search for the Big Bonanza. One morning the appearance of 
the rock in which they were drifting indicated that rich ore 
was close at hand, and, with due regard for the effect an un- 
timely leak would have on the price of stocks, the miners 
were informed that they would not be permitted to go to 
their homes for several days. One of them, with an eye to 
business, now saw opportunity for a fortune. Anticipating 
events he had told his wife that if he did not return home at 
the usual hour, she was to understand that he and his fellows 
were locked down in the mine, and that there was no cause 
for worry. 

Should tbi.s happen, he further informed her, he would send 
home for a red undershirt, whereupon she was to go at once 
to the bank, draw whatever funds stood to their credit, and 
then by purchase, hypothecation and rehypothecation secure 
title to the largest possible number of Consolidated Virginia 
shares. And on no condition was she to disclose her pointer 
to any one. The strike was made that day, and aU hands, 
as already recorded, kept down in the mine. They were, how- 
ever, supplied with every possible comfort, and told to send 
to their homes for needed changes of clothing. The miner 
with an eye to the main chance sent for and in due course 
received his red xmdershirt. When at the end of ten days the 
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blockade on the mine was lifted he found that his wife had 
obeyed his instructions to the letter, and that they owned 
joint rights in Consolidated Virginia which in the end netted 
them $45,000, a sum which kept them in comfort the rest 
of their days. 

When the mines of the lode were yielding their largest 
output they gave employment to 
25,000 men. These came in the first 
days from the gold camps of Cali- 
fornia, men of brawn and courage, 
who had rounded the Horn or 
crossed the plains; but as time 
passed skilled miners flocked to 
Virginia City from all parts of the 
globe — ^a polyglot army, the mem- 
bers of which made up with their 
families what was for years the 
most prosperous community in the 
Western World. Miners were paid $4; engineers, blacksmiths 
and carpenters $5, and machinists $6 a day in gold coin, 
while the wages of foremen and superintendents ranged from 
$10 a day to $1000 a month. 

And no small part of Virginia’s payroll was devoted to 
charitable purposes. It was long the custom when a laborer 
suffered accident underground for those employed in that 
particular mine to each contribute a day’s wages to a fund 
which cared for the injured man during his enforced idleness, 
or, when death intervened, went to his wife and children. 
Nor was the generosity of the miners limited to their own 
class. Organized charities, whether religious or secular, were 
sure of adequate support, and no man or woman who needed 
help, if the fact became known, went without it. When a 
young dentist, lately come to town, fell sick and died, a 
liberal sum was promptly raised for his family, and John W. 
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Mackay, deputed to deliver it, in the discharge of his mission, 
also and for the first time met in the comely widow the 
woman who later became his wife. Romance as well as 
variety was an inseparable part of life in Virginia. 

At first supplies were brought by mule and wagon over the 
mountain trails from California, and for more than a dozen 
years the arrival of pack trains, with their twenty-mule 
teams and noisy, profane, whip-cracking drivers, was one of 
the daily diversions of the idlers who gathered at Sawdust 
Corner. But when a railroad was built from the Central 
Pacific at Reno, which, winding in and out of canyons, 
climbed in and over the lode to the heart of the camp, the old 
order passed away, and luxurious hving became the rule in- 
stead of the exception in Virginia City. A fast express was 
estabhshed between the Comstock and the Coast, and this 
brought daily from San Francisco the best in the way of 
meats, fruits and vegetables that was to be found in the 
markets of that city. 

The International Hotel, a six-storied structure of brick 
and steel, equipped with the first elevators used in Nevada, 
was built in C Street, and, until its destruction by fire some 
years ago, remained the pride and boast of the town. Across 
the way a noted San Francisco chef opened a restaurant, 
where were served meals of a variety and excellence equal 
to those to be had in any great center of population, while 
the engineers, assayers and superintendents of Virginia, 
most of them graduates of Eastern and European schools, 
organized the famous Washoe Club, whose hospitality was 
smre to be eagerly sought and pleasantly remembered by 
every important visitor to the town. 

And in the wake of hotel, restaurant and club Piper’s 
Opera House, which now offers a screen drama two or three 
times a week, was erected at the corner of B and Union 
Streets on ground so steep that the back wall of the stage was 
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built for thirty feet against country rock, and the stage it- 
self had a foundation of the same sort. Success attended this 
house from its opening night, and it quickly became a 
custom for every theatre and opera company of the first 
class on its way to and from the Coast to break its journey 
at Virginia, sure of a week’s profitable business. Barrett and 
McCullough, Lotta and Maggie Mitchell, to name only a 
few once famous and now half-forgotten favorites, played 
more than one engagement at Piper’s, and on its stage Edwin 
Booth had a memorable experience in the r61e of Hanalet. 

A stage manager zealous in the discharge of his duties had 
carpenters cut through the floor of the stage a space four feet 
wide and seven feet long, and then ordered a couple of miners 
to dig in the rock below perhaps the first and only real grave 
ever used by a Prince of Denmark. Booth was delighted 
when the situation was explained to him, and before Hamlet 
jumped into Ophelia’s grave watched the First and Second 
Gravedigger throw out some shovelfuls of loose rock the 
miners had left behind them when they quit work. Every 
lecturer on his way from the East to the Coast followed the 
example of the players and singers and halted at Virginia 
City. Artemus Ward was an early and welcome visitor to 
the town, and IngersoU at a later time discoursed on The 
Mistakes of Moses to an applauding audience that crowded 
Piper’s to its doors. 

For a score of years Virginia was a city that never slept. 
Its army of miners was divided into three shifts. The first 
shift worked from seven in the morning until three in the 
afternoon. Then the second shift carried on until eleven at 
night, when the third shift began its eight hours under- 
ground. Once in a fortnight a shift worked a time and a half. 
Then its place was taken by another shift that labored an 
equal length of time, and thus, without losing a day in the 
year, once in every two weeks a shift would have twenty- 
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four idle hours. Under this arrangement upwards of 8000 
men were released for play at seven in the morning, and a 
like number at three in the afternoon and at seven at night. 

Whatever the hour for quitting work many of the miners, 
as soon as they had changed to street clothes, were fairly 
sure to make their way without delay to some one of the 
saloons and gambling houses which to the number of half a 
hundred lined both sides of C Street, and rarely if ever closed 
their doors. There was at least one faro table in nearly every 
saloon, and, thanks to the rotation of shifts described above, 
it had an ample patronage every hour of the night and day. 
In the saloon of Orndoflf & McGee, long a famous resort, 
practically every known gambling device was run from sun- 
rise to sunrise, and always to crowded tables. 

But Virginia’s most superbly appointed gambling house, 
where, if old-timers are to be believed, there was practically 
no limit to the game, was that of Gentry & Crittenden. Gen- 
try sprang from the noted Tennessee family of that name; 
his partner was a nephew of John J. Crittenden, who long 
represented Kentucky in the Federal Senate, and both were 
fine examples of the suave and polished gentlemen bred by 
the South in ante-bellum days. They were backed by the 
leading millionaires of the lode, Sharon and Lucky Bald- 
win among them, and were reputed to have a credit of 
$800,000 at the Bank of California in San Francisco. 

It was the practice of Gentry & Crittenden, whose bank 
deposits for a considerable period are said to have averaged 
$8000 a day, to reserve $3500 a month from their profits for 
the entertainment of their guests. A patron who had nerve 
and cash could stake thousands on a single card if he so de- 
sired, and winnings of $10,000 in an afternoon or night were 
not uncommon at their tables. Once a Detroit gambler, 
Silverwood by name, left Virginia with $50,000 he had won 
in a fortnight, and on another occasion John Timberlake, a 
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wealthy New Mexico cowman, between sunset and dawn 
lost $42,000 at faro, with Crittenden master of ceremonies. 
Then he ordered wine for the house, and writing a check for 
the amount of his losses handed it to Crittenden, with a 
terse: “I reckon I have had enough fun for one jamboree.” 
And when the wine was opened the dealer, with a note of 
quiet finality in his voice, said: “This game is now closed.” 

The Virginia miner who did not gamble had other absorb- 
ing diversions open to him. There was the pleasure of racing 
— one stable in B Street had stall room for 200 horses — 
or he could, when opportunity offered, join one of the volun- 
teer fire-companies which lent movement and the frequent 
clash of opposing forces to the life of the town. There were 
nearly a dozen of these companies, each having from sixty 
to eighty members, and some of them boasting five-stream 
engines that cost thousands of dollars apiece; and when an 
alarm sounded there was always a rush and a scramble, with 
shrewd blows given and taken, to see who should be first on 
the scene of action. 

Now and again there was plenty of work for all of them, 
as in the late October of 1875, when fire consumed the 
greater portion of the town, including the entire business 
section, destroying 2000 buildings and causing a loss of 
$10,000,000. That night himdreds camped in the sage-brush 
on the side of Mount Davidson; but the work of reconstruc- 
tion began on the morrow; daily and almost hourly trains of 
lumber and building material rolled into the devastated 
camp, and in a space of time incredibly brief Virginia was 
herself again. Be it noted in passing that the fire fighters of 
the town were quick to recognize uncommon qualities of 
head and heart wherever they found them. Julia Prxdette, 
a young and pretty woman of the half world, in times of 
sickness nursed the members of the Hook and Ladder Com- 
pany, and before parades decorated their truck and ap- 
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paratus. So she was made an honorary member of the or- 
ganization, and when she died, given an imposing public 
funeral. After which, the younger members of the company, 
as an added token of mourning and respect, hunted up and 
hung out of hand the man who had killed her. 

In the matter of deportment every man was a law to him- 
self in Virginia. He went his unregarded way so long as he 
did not trespass on the rights of others, and when he died he 

was, in local par- 
lance, given “a good 
send off.” More of- 
ten than not a band 
of music headed the 
funeral procession, 
and if the officiat- 
ing clergyman could 
not utter words of 
praise he was sure to carefully observe the time-honored 
command, “speak nothing but good of the dead.” There 
were four churches in the town — Catholic, Episcopal, Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian — ^but, with a single exception, they 
exercised slight i nfluence on the male population. Miners 
who professed the Catholic faith woxJd attend mass on Sun- 
day morning and take part in a target excursion in the after- 
noon. Regularly, on St. John’s Day, the members of a 
flourishing Commandery of Knights Templar went in full 
regalia to worship at the Episcopal Church; but that duty 
performed they felt that for the remainder of the year noth- 
ing further was required of them in the way of church at- 
tendance. Yet as a class the males of Virginia had an un- 
erring instinct for what was right or wrong, and a high regard 
for the wives and daughters of other men. A woman, no 
matter what her character, could pass imattended along the 
streets without danger of insult or annoyance. 
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There was another side to the picture, for Virginia could 
also boast a society as refined and wholesome as that of any 
New England town of hke population. Besides the college- 
bred men connected with the mines and their families, there 
were lawyers, ministers, brokers and merchants, who, with 
their wives and daughters, made possible a round of dances, 
teas and cotillions, of fairs and bazaars, and of riding and 
driving parties, for these late comers from the East rarely 
failed to be at first attracted and then charmed by the 
strange and moving beauty of the view, to be had from any 
street corner, which embraced the steep sides of Six Mile 
Canyon, then miles of sage-brush plain and the sandy ex- 
panse of the sink of the Carson River — where that stream 
disappears mysteriously into the earth — and finally, on the 
far horizon, the snow-clad peaks of the Humboldt range. 

The newly rich also had a showy part in the life of the 
town, and on gala nights the auditorium and boxes of 
Piper’s Opera House were gay with Paris gowns and ablaze 
with diamonds. And there were occasional visitors of note to 
furnish a piquant break in the round of common pleastures 
and duties. General Grant and his party halted at Virginia 
on their return from the Orient to be welcomed and feasted, 
and to be conducted by Mackay and Fair to the lower work- 
ings of the Big Bonanza. Generals Sherman and Sheridan 
and President Hayes also had royal receptions during brief 
stays on the lode, and when the English Duke of Sutherland 
came to town his entertainment included 500 bottles of 
champagne bought from Gentry & Crittenden and paid for 
by the Bonanza Four. 

Finally the ever changing phases of life in Virginia as they 
unfolded from day to day were caught and with vivid phrase 
recorded in the newspapers. Charles Goodwin, a scholar and 
born writer, was editor of the morning paper, the Enterprise. 
One of Goodwin’s reporters was a man named Wright, 
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fondly remembered by old dwellers in sage-brush land as 
Dan de Quille; a second was Dennis McCarthy, a high 
spirited Irishman, who later on his own newspaper, the 
Evening Chronicle, was to give effective training to a score 
of successful writers and editors; and a third was an amusing 
youngster, Sam Clemens, who hailed from Missouri and was 
already beginning to sign his special articles Mark Twain. 

The quartet on Sunday afternoons took long rambles over 
the hills and through the canyons, rambles which usually in- 
cluded a pleasurably anticipated halt at the little brewery 
in Six Mile Canyon conducted by a thrifty German, who in 
his odd hours used the surplus water from an artesian well to 
irrigate the tiny plot of land he had cleared of sage-brush. 
The vegetables grown on the plot included onions of a most 
delectable sort, and these Goodwin and his more youthful 
pals used to season the sandwiches of rye bread and sausage 
with which they punctuated the foaming beakers of lager 
wheedled by Clemens from the brewery man. “And then,” 
as Mark Twain delighted to recall in after years, “we would 
go back to town, and call on our fashionable friends, with 
breaths smelling like buzzards, but oh, so happy.” 

Goodwin ended his days in Salt Lake City, where he was 
for years editor of The Tribune and an uplifting and correc- 
tive force in an often hostile environment, while Clemens 
advanced by way of San Francisco, Honolulu and the Holy 
Land to fame and fortune not only as the most widely read 
and quoted humorist of his generation, but also as the un- 
sparing foe of superstitition and of social abuses of every 
sort. Dan de Quille lived on in Nevada, and in old age was 
persuaded to write the history of the Comstock in a volume, 
copies of which it is now diflScult to obtain, but which will 
always be prized by those for whom acid wit and an in- 
dividual point of view are eminently worth while things. A 
rare trio and one not soon to be forgotten. 
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Virginia’s palmiest days were those that followed upon 
the discovery in 1873 of the Big Bonanza. Then the golden 
stream was at flood; all classes and conditions of men, and 
women, too, gambled in mining shares — witness the cham- 
bermaid who “fooled with stocks a little,” and in 1875 re- 
tired with $200,000 cash in bank! — and fortunes were made 
and lost between sunrise and sunset. Moreover, it was at 
every stage the confident contention of a crowd grown ac- 
customed to feeding on wonders that there was still as much 
wealth hidden in the lode as had ever been taken out of it. 

The handwriting appeared on the wall when the questing 
diamond drills bored through the Big Bonanza and found 
only country rock and porphyry below it. After 1880 the de- 
cline was swift and steady. There has been for more than 
thirty years no extensive prospecting of the lode; and even 
were it possible to drain its submerged lower levels, and for 
trained searchers to tap new riches in its yet unopened 
depths the Virginia of other days would never come to life 
again. Now and henceforth the glamour of a dead-and-gone 
era will be found only in old men’s rambling tales, and in the 
kindling fancy of those who Listen to them. 
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Pike’s Peak and 
Leadville 

y y EDEN a history of mining in America is 
written, the gold diggings of the Carolinas and of Northern 
Georgia will hold a large place in its opening chapters. A 
branch mint was established at Dahlonega in 1838, and from 
Georgia came the first considerable amount of gold mined in 
the United States. Again, as told in another place, the first 
experienced miner to reach Coloma on the morrow of Mar- 
shall’s discovery in January, 1848, was Isaac Humphrey, 
who had had his training as a gold digger in the Dahlonega 
country; and it was another veteran of the Georgia field, 
William Green Russell, whose discoveries at the base of the 
Rockies in the summer of 1858 a year later prompted the 
famous Pike’s Peak gold rush. 

Russell and his two brothers, Levi and Oliver, the former 
a doctor, had in 1849 joined in the trek to California with 
one Captain Evans leading a score or more of Cherokees — 
Green Russell had married a woman of that tribe — ^who gave 
their name to the trail which they blazed from Fort Smith 
by way of Bent’s Fort to the Overland Trail at Fort Bridger, 
and which was used by great numbers of the gold hunters 
who followed in their wake. The journey from coast to coast 
of the RusseUs, Captain Evans, and their Indian followers 
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covered a period of five montlis, for after reacliing the moun- 
tains, they halted to pan for gold in the streams that crossed 
their route. They “raised color” on the South Platte at the 
mouth of a small stream lined with chokecherries — ^the 
famed Cherry Creek of a later time — ^and again forty miles 
north at the mouth of Cache la Poudre Creek; but in neither 
case were the colors attractive enough to permanently stay 
their westward progress. In the California diggings, how- 
ever, with one or two exceptions only a moderate measure 
of success awaited the members of the party, and the year 
1852 found a majority of them back in Georgia. 

Meanwhile in 1850 Indian traders found gold in Clear 
Creek, a little way west of the present Denver, and two 
years later in nearby Ralston Creek. Then in 1855 two 
brothers from Georgia, Ralston by name, led a band of 
Western Cherokees north and west from the present Okla- 
homa into the mountain region. They were seeking a good 
buffalo country in which to settle, but both white men and 
Indians knew something of mining, and as they advanced 
they also kept an eye out for signs of gold. They raised color 
on the Cache la Poudre, but before they could profit by their 
discovery were attacked and driven from the country by the 
Arapahoes and their fighting cousins, the Cheyennes. 

When through the Ralstons or his Indian wife news of 
these events reached Green Russell in Georgia, the latter 
instantly recalled his own operations on the Cache la Poudre, 
and lost no time in getting in touch with the Western Chero- 
kees. A joint expedition w^ shortly agreed upon, and early 
in February, 1858, Russell, his two brothers and half a 
dozen other miners left Georgia for a rendezvous with their 
Indian associates in what is now Southern Kansas. From 
their place of meeting the members of the combined party, 
numbering a hundred and one white men and Indians, made 
their way over the Santa Fe Trail to the crossing of the 
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Cimarron, and thence west and north to Cherry Creek, 
making camp on an afternoon late in May on the banks of 
that stream about thirty-five miles from its mouth. 

Disappointment, however, awaited them, for neither the 
sands of Cherry Creek nor of the Platte yielded in profitable 
measure the gold they were seeking. Before a fortnight ran 
its course half of the white men abandoned their quest, while 
all of the Cherokees fled in fear of an Arapahoe attack. In 
the end Green Russell was charged with having led his fol- 
lowers on a wild-goose chase, but quietly stood his ground. 
“I have faith in this country,” he told the discontented ones, 
“and I will remain until I am satisfied that there is no gold 
here, if only one man stays with me, no matter if it takes all 
summer. Who will stay with me?” 

Of the fifty still in camp nine chose to remain, and with 
Russell at their head slowly prospected their way up the 
Platte. One small pocket after another rewarded their ad- 
vance, but each was speedily exhausted; and in the end the 
party divided, one half essaying to trace the Platte to its 
source in South Park, and the other working its way north- 
ward along the mountains in the direction of Fort Laramie. 
Late in September the early snows of autiunn brought them 
back, with less than $800 in gold dust to be divided among 
them, to the camp on the left bank of Cherry Creek, soon 
to be called Auraria in honor of a mining village of that name 
near the old home of the Russells in Georgia. 

Another band of gold-himters was afield in that eventful 
summer. During the spring of 1858 a Delaware Indian by the 
name of Fall Leaf had appeared in Lawrence, Kansas, lately 
founded by eastern free soil men, and had displayed a quiU 
or two of gold dust. Asked whence it came by the excited 
beholders, the Indian pointed toward the sunset. John 
Easter, a butcher, counted this sufBcient warrant for or- 
ganizing a party, and early in June led thirty adventurers 
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and a third as many prairie schooners westward over the 
Santa Trail, headed for the Pike’s Peak country. 

Arrived in the mountains the men from Kansas vainly 
prospected the Fontaine qui Botulle and other streams, and 
were putting into execution a resolve to continue on to New 
Mexico, when word reached them of the activities of Green 
Russell’s party on the Platte. Instantly a majority turned 
northward, and in due course reached and made camp on 
Dry Creek. Without delay a townsite to which was given 
the name Montana was laid out on an adjacent knoll, and 
in the group of cabins reared on it a majority of the party 
made ready to pass the winter. A few, however, continued on 
to Cherry Creek, where Green Russell and his men found 
them on their return from their summer’s quest. 

And now the stage was fairly set for what, all things con- 
sidered, was to prove the most extraordinary rush in the 
history of the West. In the late autumn of 1858, John King, 
one of Easter’s comrades, appeared in Lawrence, and to a 
few of his cronies exhibited a quill of gold dust. He was 
annoyingly vague as to the source of it, but the quill was 
accepted as proof of a rich discovery, and from excited 
Leavenworth news of King’s seeming good luck quickly 
spread to neighboring towns. One of the first to hear of it 
was General William J. Larimer, who had migrated first to 
Nebraska and then to Kansas after losing a substantial 
fortune in Western Pennsylvania during the panic of 1857, 
and who now saw in a prospective townsite in the new land of 
gold a quick and easy way to make another one. So the 
General, with his son and a few resolute followers, set out 
for the mountains, and, traveling by way of Bent’s Fort and 
what remained of the settlement of trappers and squaw men 
that a few years earlier had occupied the site of the present 
Pueblo, in mid-November reached Cherry Creek and the in- 
fant hamlet of Auraria. 
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An Auraria Town Company was already in existence, but 
t.bis did not dismay Larimer. Instead he promptly laid out 
another townsite on the opposite bank of Cherry Creek; 
gave it the name of Denver City, in honor of one of the many 
governors of Kansas; built a cabin, and settled down to 
await the coming of spring and the expected army of gold 
hunters. In all the Cherry Creek region, to quote the younger 
Larimer, “there was never found enough gold to fill a goose 
quill,” but this did not prevent a lively camp from springing 
up on the stream from which it took its name. Then on 
Christmas Day, Uncle Dick Wootton, renowned trapper 
and trader, accompanied by his family, arrived in Auraria 
from Taos, bringing with him a train of wagons loaded with 
flour, sugar and other supplies, including three large barrels 
of whiskey, which, when generously placed at the instant 
and easy command of all comers, made the holiday’s end one 
of boisterous merriment — ^and subsequent remorse. “You 
have no idea,” Larimer wrote his wife, “of the gambling 
carried on here in Auraria. They go it day and night, Sundays 
and all, and Oh, how they drink. You cannot conceive of any- 
thing as bad as they carry on here.” Then, perhaps as a 
prudent afterthought, “Neither WiU nor I go out at night.” 

Not all of the residents of Auraria and Denver City during 
that winter of 1858-59 devoted their nights and days to 
revelry and to liberal patronage of Dick Wootton’s bar. 
George A. Jackson, kinsman of Kit Carson, despite the deep 
snow, prospected Ralston Creek to its source. Then returning 
southward, he concluded that he had found what he was 
seeking upon a bar of a tributary of Clear Creek. Accord- 
ingly, he built a great fire to thaw the frozen sand and 
gravel, and digging to bed rock came upon gold in paying 
qualities. After which, to conceal his discovery, he filled up 
the hole with charcoal, and carefully marking the spot went 
back to camp to await the return of spring. 
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This was in the opening days of January, and a little later 
an even richer strike was made by John H. Gregory, another 
veteran of the Georgia fields. Bearded, profane and boastful, 
Gregory was also a man of deeds as well as oaths and words. 
On his way from Georgia to the Fraser River district in 
British Columbia, news of the excitement on the Platte 
caused him to set out early in February from Fort Laramie, 
where he was passing the winter and, with half a dozen 
companions he had met on the way, prospecting as he ad- 
vanced, he found under the snow in a narrow gulch on the 
north fork of Clear Creek, soon to take his name, rich beds 
of spangle gold. Like Jackson, Gregory and his companions, 
after staking and opening claims, carefully concealed their 
find and then continued on to the camps to the south of 
them, there to await spring and secure help and supplies. 

The discoveries of Jackson and Gregory, followed up as 
soon as weather conditions permitted — the first pan of sur- 
face dirt on the latter’s original claim yielded four dollars — 
were the only vaKd excuse for the rush during the spring and 
summer of 1859 of many thousand gold seekers to the region 
which, in due course set off from Kansas, was first called the 
Territory of Jefferson, but after February, 1861, the Terri- 
tory of Colorado. During the fall of 1858 news of the alleged 
discoveries in the Pike’s Peak region ran over the Middle 
West, still suffering from the effects of the panic of 1857, 
and before the South Platte diggings had yielded the first 
$1000 of gold dust the Missouri River towns were thronged 
with the members of a steadily growing army bound for the 
beckoniag land of gold. 

Extravagant reports filled the newspapers of the border, 
and Pike’s Peak guide books, conceived in ignorance or 
prompted by dishonesty, added to the excitement. “Gold 
exists throughout aU this region,” declared the author of one 
of these guide books, who trusted to his imagination for his 
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facts. “It can be found anywhere — on the plains, in the 
mountains and by the streams. In fact there is no end of the 
precious metal. Nature herself would seem to have turned 
into a most successful alchemist in converting the very sands 
of the streams into gold.” A group of St. Louis promoters 
publicly exhibited nuggets of impressive size that, it was 
alleged, had come from Cherry Creek, while the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce addressed a memorial to Congress 
requesting the establishment of a branch mint in that town. 
It had been informed, the memorial stated, by “gentlemen 
well known in the West for their truth and veracity” that 
“the country on the headwaters of the Platte and Arkansas, 
to the extent of 300 miles north and south and from forty 
to fifty miles east and west, is richly covered with gold de- 
posits of great purity and fineness.” 

And so during 1859 not less than 80,000 people from the 
East, South and Middle West joined in the rush to the new 
El Dorado. William Tecumseh Sherman was at Fort Leaven- 
worth iu April, and in a letter to his brother John described 
the scenes of which he was a witness. “At this moment,” he 
writes, “we are in the midst of a rush to Pike’s Peak. Steam- 
boats arrive in twos and threes each day, loaded with people 
for the new gold region. The streets are full of people buying 
flour, bacon and groceries, with wagons and outfits, and all 
aroxmd the town are little camps preparing to go west. 
Strange to say, even yet, although probably 25,000 people 
have actually gone, we are without authentic advices of 
gold.” 

Before the snows had melted, long lines of prairie schoon- 
ers, many of them bearing on their canvas tops the legend in 
huge black letters, pike’s peak ok bust, were plowing their 
muddy way across Iowa and Missouri. So great were their 
numbers that more than one observer records that when the 
rush was at flood “an emigrant train was scarcely out of sight 
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of others either to the east or west of it.” A majority fol- 
lowed the Overland and Santa Fe trails. Not a few chose the 
more difficult yet shorter Republican and Smoky Hill routes, 
with frequent disaster to wagons and draft animals and loss 
of human life. Most of them, however, in due time reached 
journey’s end, and when early in June Horace Greeley, who, 
on his way to California, had been among the first to take pas- 
sage on the newly established Leavenworth and Pike’s Peak 
stages, reached the scene, he came upon thousands of miners 
at work along Gregory Gulch. In a letter to The Tribune he 
tells that he found a hundred log cabins being built, and other 
hundreds in immediate contemplation. “They are,” he con- 
tinues, “covered with the green boughs of the pines, then 
with earth, and bid fair to be commodious and comfortable. 
As yet, the entire population of the valley — which cannot 
number less than 4000, including five white women and seven 
squaws fiving with white men — sleep in tents, or under 
booths of pine boughs, cooking and eating in the open air. 
I doubt that there is, as yet, a table or a chair in these dig- 
gings, eating being done around a cloth spread on the ground, 
while each one sits or inclines on Mother Earth to enjoy.” 

The editor of The Tribune was induced to wash a first and 
then a second and third pan of dust from a claim that wags, 
so runs the tradition, had discreetly salted for the occasion. 
The result astonished and delighted him, and he forthwith 
dispatched to his journal a glowing report on the Gregory 
diggings which fanned excitement to fever heat. Neverthe- 
less a note of warning tempered his buoyant recital. “A few 
months hence,” he wrote, “probably by the middle of Octo- 
ber, this whole Alpine region will be snowed under and 
frozen up. . . . There then, for a period of six months, will 
be neither employment, food nor shelter within 500 miles for 
the thousands pressing hither under the delusion that gold 
may be picked up like pebbles on the seashore. We charge 
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those who manage the telegraph not to diffuse a part of our 
statement without giving substantially the whole; and we 
beg the press generally to unite with us in warning the whole 
people against another rush to these gold fields as ill-advised 
as that of last spring.” 

The rush, in truth, soon proved a disappointing one for 
most of those taking part in it. The first gold of the Pike’s 
Peak region was placer dust, in many places washed with 
ease from the creek bottoms, 
but rarely in sufficient volume 
to yield a profit to the miner. 

Blossom rock yielded better 
returns. A “white quartz 
streaked and seamed a rich 
orange brown,” this blossom 
rock was found on “the moun- 
tainsides in soft, fdecomposed 
surface veins that to a depth of several feet could be easily 
mined with pick and shovel. Soon it was coming down the 
slopes by the ton, in most cases in raw-hide sacks on the 
backs of the miners, few of whom could afford a burro or a 
mule, and, broken in small pieces, taking the place of the bed- 
rock gravels in the sluices.” 

The harvest of blossom rock, however, proved a limited 
one, while the more remote quartz lodes were found too re- 
fractory to be mined or smelted without an expenditure of 
labor and capital beyond the reach of the average gold 
hunter. Only companies with ample means at command 
cordd operate them. An army of blasted hopes, taking form 
in individual tragedies, waited upon the discovery of these 
conditions. “We have tidings,” wrote Greeley, “of one 
young gold-seeker committing suicide, in a fit of insanity, 
at the foot of the mountains; two more were found in a 
ravine, long dead and partially devoured by wolves; while 
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five others with their horse and dog were overtaken some 
days since, while on a prospecting tour not far from Gregory’s, 
by one of those terrible forest fires and were all burned to 
death, and so found and bxiried, two or three days since — • 
their homes, their names, and all but their fearful fate un- 
known.” 

Of the 80,000 fortune hunters who set out for the moun- 
tains in the spring of 1859 less than half ever reached Cherry 
Creek, many turning back or settling along the way. Perhaps 
25,000 pushed through to the moxmtains, but according to 
Henry Villard, who wrote from first-hand knowledge, never 
were there more than 15,000 engaged in the search for gold 
at any one time. Disappointed prospectors returning to the 
States early made heavy inroads in this army, and other 
thousands fled at the approach of winter. The first snow-fall 
found less than 5000 adventurers in all the Pike’s Peak 
country — ^men who were resolved to resume the search for 
gold another spring, or who had been left stranded by the 
ebbing waves of the great rush. 

Those who remained in the mountains, singly or in groups, 
drifted into Denver City and Auraria to spend the winter, 
and these towns again took on the life and movement that 
had departed from them when the rxish to Gregory Gulch 
began earlier in the year. The favorite meeting-place in 
Auraria was a two-story log biiilding, with a general store 
and barroom on the groxmd floor, built and presided over 
by Uncle Dick Wootton, who sold food, supplies — ^and Taos 
whiskey — at all hours and to all comers. Cherry Creek was 
generally regarded as the dividing line between the two 
camps, but both townsite companies laid claim to its bed, 
and on a sand flat, midway of the stream and reached by a 
foot-bridge, stood the ofllce of the Rocky Mountain News. 

William N. Byers, the founder of that journal, had ap- 
peared on the scene in the preceding April, with “his shirt 
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tail full of type,” and had stolen a march on John S. Merrick, 
an earlier arrival, who was preparing to publish the Cherry 
Creek Pioneer, and whose first issue was also his last. The 
News for several years flourished as a weekly on the way to 
become a daily — even at twenty-five cents a copy being 
“welcomed almost as a god-send by the community.” And 
while The News was still in its infancy Auraria, thanks to the 
clever maneuvering of General Larimer, became the West 
Division of Denver City. Larimer distributed ten shares in 
the Denver Town Company and twice as many lots among 
the principal owners of the Auraria Company, and the latter, 
prompt to return a favor, formally voted to make their 
town a part of Denver; on April 5, 1860, the union was 
formally ratified at a moonlight gathering of citizens, and 
Denver was thus left without a serious rival in the mountain 
country. 

And the consolidated town during the winter of 1859-60 
gave the editor of The News a wealth of matter with which 
to fill his columns. One chronicler records that the stroller 
through Denver’s straggling streets found “every fifth build- 
ing a saloon and every tenth a gambling hall.” As yet there 
were less than a dozen white women in the town, and when 
its male inhabitants tired of drinking, gambling and fighting, 
and for diversion sought the society of women, they had 
to be content in most cases with the primitive charms of 
negresses and squaws. There were, however, in camp a goodly 
number of children of all shades of color, and these were not 
long without a school and a master to instruct them. 

One day in the early fall of 1859, there tramped into Den- 
ver a singular newcomer. His name was Oliver J. Goldrick; 
he was a native of Shgo in Ireland, and the rumor spread 
that he held degrees from Dublin and Columbia. He ap- 
peared in the camp on a September afternoon, wearing a silk 
hat and a broadcloth suit which included a long frock coat, 
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and wielding in his kid-gloved hand a goad over the backs of 
the ox-team which he had driven from New Mexico. “He 
had come,” the story runs, “from St. Louis by way of Santa 
Fe whither he had been lured by one Joseph Doyle, a mer- 
chant of that section who offered to take him out on a load 
of household goods. From New Mexico a friend of Doyle’s 
had beguiled him to Denver by sending down a small vial of 
dust as a guarantee of the gold discoveries.” 

Goldrick arrived in Denver with a lone half dollar in one 
of the pockets of his broadcloth suit, and, having already 
shed his desire to hunt gold, promptly accepted an invitation 
to start a school. And so on an early October morning the 
Union School of Denver and Auraria was opened in a rented 
cabin on the west side of Cherry Creek. There were only 
thirteen children in the first class — nine whites, two Mexi- 
cans and two half-breeds — but the enrollment steadily in- 
creased, and Goldrick proved so efficient a teacher that in 
1862, after the territorial legislature had passed a law cre- 
ating a territorial school system, he was elected the first 
superintendent of schools of Arapahoe Coimty. The epitaph 
carved on the marble shaft that now marks his grave tells 
the wayfarer that he was the “Founder of the First Sunday 
School and the First Public School in Colorado.” 

Like Goldrick, Charley Harrison, another of the note- 
worthy figures of Denver’s first days, arrived in camp under 
unusual and arresting conditions. He and a companion, Tom 
Hunt by name, appeared one afternoon both astride a big 
bay gelding, and giving evidence that they had ridden far 
and fast on their single mount. Harrison and Hunt explained 
that they had come from Salt Lake, where they had had 
trouble with the Mormons, and where Hunt was about to be 
lynched when rescued by Harrison. With Harrison mounted 
on a champion racer he had stolen for the purpose, and Hunt 
riding a big sorrel of his own, they had outdistanced their 
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Mormon pursuers only to encounter a band of outlaws wbo 
attempted to halt and rob them. Hunt’s horse was disabled in 
the running fight that followed, and the pair, again eluding 
capture, were compelled to make the last stages of their long 
journey with the sorrel’s owner riding behind Harrison. 

A native of the South and still in his early forties when he 
appeared in Denver, Harrison was a low-voiced, gentle- 
mannered man whose generous and considerate treatment 
of his fellows as a rule belied his well-earned reputation as 
one of the most expert and, on occasion, most relentless gun- 
men in the West. He was reputed to carry a pistol with 
eleven notches filed on one side for the niunber of men he had 
killed, and three on the other for his women victims, and to 
declare, when in grimly humorous mood, that “counting the 
three women as equal to one man, there would be a com- 
petent jury waiting to try him in hell.” 

Eugene Teats, then a Denver schoolboy, was one of those 
whom Harrison favored with his friendship, and in after 
years delighted to cite instances of his champion’s skill and 
coolness in an emergency. “One morning,” he writes, “some 
fellow from the gold fields with an overload of booze pulled 
his gun and began popping it off in the street. Leaning 
against the porch posts of the Elephant Corral” — ^then the 
leading hotel of Denver and conducted by the father of 
Teats — “was the colored cook of the Ford brothers’ gam- 
bling saloon. He was just returning from market with a bas- 
ket on his arm. One of the stray bullets found a vital spot in 
his frame and he was a cook in our town no longer. The 
rowdy mounted his pony and started up the street with a 
number of men shouting, ‘Stop him! Stop him!’ Just then 
Harrison came walking along, quite early for him, and 
noticed the fellow. Realizing that he was the man wanted, 
Charley puUed his old reliable and although he was quite a 
distance away, dropped the rowdy from the pony with his 
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shot. Harrison did not even wait to learn what had hap- 
pened. But that was his disposition. He would walk a long 
way to avoid trouble, but if he thought he was in the right, 
no one ever lived who could intimidate him. He feared 
neither God, man or devil, was the way his friends put it. He 
was never known to take advantage of any man, gambling 
or shooting. Never could anyone get a drop on Harrison, if 
he had an equal or an almost equal show, and never would 
he shoot -without giving his opponent the call, Tull your 
iron.’ ” Nor was this the over-enthusiastic tribute of a 
youthful admirer. Another redoubtable gunman declared in 
after years that Harrison “with all his dazzling speed was 
the most brilliant pistol-handler I ever saw, and a far more 
deadly shot than most of the great gunfighters.” 

A gambler by profession, Harrison was practically penni- 
less when he arrived in Denver, but soon managed to make 
himself proprietor of its principal gaming house, and then 
proceeded to -write his name large in the early annals of the 
town. "When the war between the states broke in 1861, the 
population of Denver instantly di-vided into two warring 
factions, -with Harrison leader of a defiant Confederate 
minority. In the end the Southern sympathizers, a scant 
himdred strong, were compelled to quit the town in a body, 
and -with Harrison at their head rode southward toward the 
San-ta Fe Trail boimd for Texas. Troops from Fort Leaven- 
worth intercepted them and conducted them back to Den- 
ver, where they were confined in a stockade as prisoners of 
war. Ere long, however, they managed, by twos and threes, 
to effect their escape and make their way into the Confeder- 
ate lines. A goodly number, Harrison among them, joined 
Price’s army in Missouri. In 1862 a party composed of a 
score or more of Price’s officers slipped out of Missouri 
bound for Colorado where they planned to enlist guerrilla 
recruits. Instead they were captured, killed and scalped by 
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a band of Osage Indians. If Charley Harrison, as is believed 
to be the case, was one of those who thus met a tragic end, he 
rests in an unmarked grave somewhere on the Verdigris 
River in Kansas. 

The unquiet sixties robbed Denver of other of its leading 
spirits. Uncle Dick Wootton closed his store-saloon and de- 
parted for New Mexico. Green Russell after a brief essay in 
ranching below the Arkansas with his wife joined the Chero- 
kees in Indian Territory and a little later died there among 
her people. Finally the Larimers, losing faith in the future 
of the town they had helped to bring into being, returned to 
Leavenworth where the General, as he informed a friend, 
hoped “to spend the remainder of his days in peace and com- 
fort.” At the end of a decade, and shortly before his death, 
one of his daughters became the wife of a Mellon — a Pitts- 
bmgh Mellon — and by so doing brought to the Larimer 
family the fortune its head had failed to find in Denver. 

Meanwhile in widely separated regions restless prospec- 
tors had continued their eager and often fruitless search for 
gold, for most of the men who joined in the first rush to 
Colorado had had no previous experience in mining. For- 
tune, however, favored a few of the searchers. Early in 1859 
a profitable placer was found a few miles from the present 
town of Boulder, and in April discovery was made of an out- 
cropping of gold on a nearby mountain to which was given 
the name of Gold Hill. During the spring months prospectors 
pushed into South Park — a wide-spreading, grassy basin, 
watered by many streams — and as a result of their paying 
finds short-lived camps sprang up at Tarryall, Fair Play and 
other points on the south fork of the South Platte. 

About the same time other prospectors made their way 
across the Continental Divide, and on the headwaters of the 
Blue River developed a district of which in the following year 
the town of Breckinridge became the center. News of these 
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discoveries sped eastward, and the spring of 1860 found the 
plains again alive with men bound for Colorado, the arrivals 
during the late spring and early summer mounting to 5000 
a week. During that year new camps were opened at Hamil- 
ton, Georgetown and Buckskin Joe — ^named for the old pros- 
pector who first discovered gold in the neighborhood. The 
magnet which drew men to Buckskin Joe, located in a bleak 
mountain valley, was the Phillips Lode — ^the accidental find, 

according to tradition, of one 
Harris, a hunter, who follow- 
ing the trail of a wounded deer, 
came upon an iron-gold de- 
posit at the very grass roots. 
Harris found a partner in a 
miner named Stancill, and the 
two opened up and worked 
the lode as they would a stone 
quarry with such multiplying 
profit that soon their cabin 
was a treasure house of gold — “everything in sight filled 
with the metal, the pure gold — ^pots, pans, baskets, even a 
pair of old boots stuffed and stowed away under the bed.” 

The camp of Buckskin Joe which shortly sprang up in the 
neighborhood of the Phillips Lode early in its history was 
able to boast besides several quartz mills three dance halls, 
a newspaper, a bank, and a variety theatre which Stancill 
for a time maintained at his own expense in order that he 
might witness the performances of a negro minstrel com- 
pany whenever the mood seized him. Buckskin Joe’s palmy 
days, however, came soon to an end. Without warning the 
men who mined the Phillips Lode found its wealth ex- 
hausted and granite walls facing them on all of its four sides. 
Never more than a one-mine camp, life departed from Buck- 
skin Joe almost in a day. Harris, the hunter, again penniless, 
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disappeared from the camp and from mining history. Stancill 
fled a small army of creditors to become a spiritualist in 
Chicago, and finally to find a pauper’s grave in a Denver 
cemetery. 

Three years after its collapse a passing prospector found 
Buckskin Joe the ghost of its former self. “There are,” he 
wrote, “perhaps forty or fifty houses and cabins still stand- 
ing, in various degrees of dilapidation, not counting the 
piles of logs which show where houses once stood. Gay signs 
tell of former billiard halls, barrooms and saloons; the more 
modest ones enumerate necessary articles kept for sale. The 
bank is in ruins, and its books are kept as a curiosity by 
those who remain.” 

The more glamorous history of California Giilch, the rich- 
est placer district ever found in Colorado, covered a longer 
period. In February, 1860, a party which included among 
other natives of Georgia, Abe Lee, a veteran of the Cali- 
fornia camps, left Denver to prospect in South Park. Their 
quest for many weeks proved a barren one, but finally 
beneath the snow that stiU lingered in a mountain valley 
near the future site of Leadville, they found rich pay dirt. 
“Why, this is California,” Lee called to his comrades. There- 
upon California Gulch became the name of their find and it 
speedily proved a herald of good fortune. Before the sum- 
mer’s end Oro City, which sprang up in the gulch, had a 
population of 5000, and was fairly accounted the liveliest and 
wickedest town in the West. The richest pocket in the gulch 
was located by two old prospectors — Jack Ferguson and 
Pete Wells — ^who made prodigal use of the wealth that came 
from it. Ferguson was a drunkard. Wells a gambler, and “the 
panful of almost pure gold” which now and again rewarded 
their day’s labors was squandered at night in the saloons and 
gaming houses of the camp. Indeed, “such a bonanza did 
these two appear to be possessed of that their gambler friends 
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built a saloon and gambling house on the very brink of their 
claim so as to make sure of having first access to the wealth 
they were taking out and squandering daily.” 

California Gulch during its first season yielded millions to 
those who panned its sands, but it was not long before it 
showed signs of exhaustion, and at the end of a second sum- 
mer its shifting popxilation began in growing numbers to 
drift away to other regions, A third summer found the camp 
practically deserted. A closing incident in its history had a 
whimsical touch to it. Its last large gambling house was 
razed to the ground by a few stranded miners who from the 
debris panned $2000 of dust carelessly spilled by those who 
had reveled there in vanished days. Ferguson and Wells left 
California Gulch as poor as they had come to it, and drift- 
ing from camp to camp met in the end the drab fate that 
waits upon most prospectors. 

Oro City and Buckskin Joe were the last boom camps 
Colorado was to know for fifteen years. These years also 
marked a period of change and transition. With the placers 
exhausted, as has been pointed out in another part of this 
chapter, those who had mined them were compelled to turn 
to the veins from which their easily harvested dust and 
nuggets had come, but as they followed these veins into the 
interior the returns dwindled, while mining and milling be- 
came costly processes out of reach of the poor man’s purse. 
And so it fell that during the later 60’s and early 70’s many 
whom the rushes of ’59 and ’60 had brought to Colorado 
drifted away to new El Dorados in the Farther West; others 
went back to the sections from whence they had come or 
turned to old occupations in their new homes, while a steadily 
lessening ntimber continued to seek the end of the rainbow 
among the Rockies. 

One of these was William H. Stevens, called by his fa- 
miliars Uncle BiUy, to whom, after many disappointments, 
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wealth was to come in an unexpected way. Stevens, who had 
been a farm hand and iron miner in Minnesota, in 1859 
joined the rush to the Pike’s Peak country; worked with in- 
different success at Gregory Gulch and Buckskin Joe in their 
boom days, and then, when the latter camp’s glory had de- 
parted, moved on to California Gulch hoping to find there 
some neglected pocket of gold. He failed in his original 
quest, but soon found that by rewashing he could wrest a 
modest profit from abandoned claims that had been waste- 
fuUy exploited in an earher time. His most serious handicap 
proved to be the boulders and heavy red sands which had 
troubled former workers in the gulch, and which now cost 
him much labor and loss of time by constantly clogging his 
sluices. 

Finally Stevens formed a partnership with A. B. Wood, a 
trained metallurgist, who at once manifested a lively curi- 
osity as to the real nature of the troublesome sands and 
boulders. Wood’s tests of carefully selected specimens re- 
vealed that while they contained much lead, some of them 
ran as high as forty ounces of silver to the ton. There fol- 
lowed a careful search for the source of the silver yielding 
sands, and at last in 1875 it was found in a surface vein ex- 
tending along both sides of the gulch. Stevens and Wood pre- 
served secrecy as to their plans until they had located nine 
f»1a.iTnfi along the vein, which, as the sequel proved, held 
great quantities of silver hidden in a carbonate of lead. One 
of the nine claims was the afterward famous Iron Silver, 
which first and last yielded $20,000,000 to its ultimate 
owners. Thus far old miners in the gulch, intent on a new 
gold strike, had paid little attention to the doings of Stevens 
and Wood, but when the latter sold his interests for $40,000 
to Levi Leiter of Chicago, they awoke to a realization of the 
wealth hidden in the mountainsides which up to that time 
had escaped their attention, and California Gulch, after years 
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of slow decay, took on new life, not as a gold camp, but as 
wbat was soon to become, Virginia City alone excepted, the 
greatest silver camp in tbe world’s history. 

Three Irish laborers, Gallagher by name, quit their jobs 
to sink a shaft in Strayhorse Gulch on the farther side of 
Iron Hill, and struck a vein from which they soon were 
shipping daily tons of carbonate ore rich in silver. The 
Gallaghers named their find Camp Bird, and in no long time 
located two other deposits, the Charleston and the Pine, 
which added to their already substantial fortunes. Two saw- 
mill hands located the Carbonate on a spur of Iron Hill and 
within a few months took from it a net profit of more than 
$80,000. George Fryer fled the lunch counter he had been 
running at Fairplay; bought from Chicken Bill Lovell, a 
rascally prospector, the claim the latter had located on a 
hill which afterward took Fryer’s name, and which practical 
miners had refused to purchase, believing it outside the 
limits of the carbonate deposit; and at a depth of fifty feet 
struck the body of rich carbonate ore that made the New 
Discovery one of the most widely known mines in the annals 
of an industry filled with sharp and dramatic contrasts. Four 
Irish laborers located the Little Chief not far from the New 
Discovery. One of the four sold his interest for $2000 and 
spent the money in a single night’s carouse, but the others 
grew rich from the huge monthly dividends the Little Chief 
soon began to yield them, and lived to regret its sale at the 
end of a year for $400,000. 

When the news of these and a score of other lucky strikes 
spread abroad, there began a new rush to California Gulch. 
Until 1880 there was no railroad into the district, and in the 
meanwhile the journey to the camp, which in 1878 discarded 
its old name of Oro City for the more fitting one of Lead- 
viUe, had to be made over roads of the roughest sort. Those 
who had money “came by the quickly formed stage lines; 
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others in freight wagons, many in light wagons, others on 
horseback, and a large number on foot, with or without pack 
mules” — and all mastered by a desire to gain wealth with the 
least possible delay. Before the end of 1878 Leadville had an 
everchanging population of 10,000, and with its banks, busi- 
ness houses and newspapers — to say nothing of its saloons, 
gaming places, dance halls and brothels — ^had begun to take 
on metropolitan airs. 

Helen Hunt Jackson, who visited the camp in the summer 
of that year described it as a Monaco gambling room emptied 
into a Colorado spruce clearing. “In six months,” she wrote 
“a tract of dense forest had been converted into a bustling 
village. To be sure, the upturned roots of many of the spruce 
trees are still in the streets. The houses are all log cabins, or 
else plain unpainted board shanties. Some of the cabins 
seem to burrow in the ground; others are set up on posts, 
like roofed bedsteads. Tents; wigwams of boughs; wigwams 
of bare poles, with a blackened spot in front, where some- 
body slept last night, but will never sleep again; cabins 
wedged in between stmnps; cabins built on stumps; cabins 
with chimneys made of flower-pots or bits of stove pipe, — I 
am not sure but out of old hats; cabins half roofed; cabins 
with sail cloth roofs; cabins with no roofs at all, — this repre- 
sents the architecture of the Leadville homes. The middle 
of the (main) street was always filled with men talking. 
Wagons were driven up and down as fast as if the streets 
were clear. It looked aU the time as if there had been a fire, 
and the people were just about dispersing, or as if town meet- 
ing were just over. Everybody was talking, nearly everybody 
gesticulating. All faces looked restless, eager, fierce.” 

True to the history of earlier camps the vicious and the 
unruly were early in evidence at Leadville, which in 1880 
boasted a population of 15,000 and was reported as the 
second largest city in Colorado; and the four men who com- 
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prised the town’s first police force found it difficult to pre- 
serve order or to prevent the wanton taking of human life. 
There came a change, however, when in a drunken brawl the 
city marshal was shot to death by a fellow officer, who stole 
a horse and escaped, and Mart Duggan was appointed to the 
vacant marshalship. Duggan, then in his early forties, was 
a stalwart Irishman, quick in action and unafraid of man or 
devil. He had come as a boy to Colorado; had mined and 
fought Indians, and, an early arrival in Leadville, was con- 
ducting a prosperous business when made marshal and 
ordered by a citizens’ conamittee to clean up the town. 

Duggan reorganized the police force, replacing corrupt 
men with honest ones, and then turned his attention to the 
municipal court, presided over at the time by a magistrate 
who owed his election to the criminal element, and who was 
unwilling or afraid to punish his constituents when they came 
before him for trial. Duggan promptly devised a remedy for 
this condition of things. One morning when the magistrate 
entered his court-room he found his seat occupied by a 
young attorney, who said he had been placed there by the 
city marshal and proposed to remain until removed by the 
same official; and when the magistrate questioned the 
marshal’s authority he was promptly kicked into the street 
by that official. The young lawyer for six days allowed no 
guilty man or woman to escape the punishment his or her 
particular offense invited, being ably defended in his position 
by the marshal, who was by his side from the opening to the 
closing of the court. The deposed judge invoked the aid of 
the city council and the higher courts, without results, but 
in the end obtained restoration to his post by humbly be- 
seeching the marshal’s pardon, and earnestly promising to 
mend his ways. 

Old residents of Leadville in recalling Duggan’s career 
delight to dwell upon one shining example of his prowess. On 
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the occasion in question, the marshal, single-handed and 
without hope of immediate assistance, rescued a negro mur- 
derer from an infuriated crowd intent on lynching him. For 
an uncertain quarter hour he held the would-be lynchers at 
bay, and finally landed his frightened charge in jail. After 
Duggan’s services as marshal had come to a voluntary end, 
he was first a livery-stable keeper and then the landlord of a 
roadside resort, but his services as a fighter were still in de- 
mand at intervals, and it was while, with his usual vigor, 
attempting to restore order in the Texas House, Lead- 
ville’s chief gaming resort, that, on a summer night of 1888, 
he was shot through the heart. 

The mines and nulls of Leadville reached the peak of pro- 
duction in 1882 when their annual output of silver bullion 
totalled $17,000,000. Soon thereafter the camp began a slow 
decline, but not before it had brought abounding wealth to a 
dozen men, or started them on the way to it. Thomas WaJsh 
laid the foundations of a great fortune as the keeper of a 
Leadville hotel; Samuel Newhouse, builder of the Flatiron 
Bxiilding in New York, made his first big strike in the camp, 
and so did Alvah Adams, three times governor of Colorado; 
while with the returns from his Minnie Mine, which long 
yielded a net profit of $100,000 a month, gray-haired Meyer 
Guggenheim laid the foundation of the now far-flung enter- 
prises of the house which bears his name. 

First and most widely known, however, of the Leadville 
millionaires was Horace A. W. Tabor, whose swift rise to 
millions and equally swift return to penury has become one 
of the legends of mining history. A native of Vermont and 
born in 1830, Tabor, while working at his trade of stone-cut- 
ter in Portland, Maine, found a loyal and much-enduring 
mate in Augusta Pierce, the daughter of his employer. Soon 
after their marriage the Tabors migrated to the West, and in 
the spring of 1859 left a Kansas homestead to join in the 
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rush to Colorado. During the next ten years they drifted 
from camp to camp, the husband meeting with indifferent 
success as a miner and prospector and the wife piecing out 
the family income by keeping boarders. After 1868 they 
made their home at Oro City, and Tabor was serving as 
postmaster and storekeeper in that decaying and half-de- 
serted camp when Stevens and Wood located the vein of lead 
and silver that was to bring them wealth. 

During the first days of the rush that followed Tabor 
reaped a growing profit from his store while his wife con- 
tinued to keep boarders and to serve as nurse to sick and 
fli'b'Tig miners. Then the wealth that had so long eluded the 
whilom stone-cutter came to him without seeking. Yielding 
to the importunities of George Hook and August Rische, 
two penniless German cobblers whom others had refused a 
grubstake for prospecting, Tabor supplied them with goods 
of a value of $64.75, and the down-at-the-heels pair sallied 
forth to locate without delay the lode which took the name 
of the Little Pittsburg Mine. Before two months had run 
their course the Little Pittsburg, with hoisting capacity as its 
only limit, was weekly producing $20,000 of silver, and this 
output mounted rapidly to $100,000 a month. Within the 
year Tabor realized half a million in dividends from his grub- 
stake, and then, by selling his interest in the mine for an 
even million in cash, became Colorado’s first bonanza king. 

Thereafter for several years a majority of Tabor’s many 
ventures proved lucky ones, and his millions mounted until 
he came to be regarded, as, with one or two exceptions, the 
richest man in the West. He moved to Denver in 1881; 
entering politics, served as lieutenant governor and for a 
short thirty days as a member of the Federal Senate; but 
alienated many of his friends when he put away his faithful 
Augusta and took to wife a buxom, good looking blonde less 
than half his years. Thenceforward disaster dogged his foot- 
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steps. The panic of 1893 found him perilously overextended; 
the repeal of the Sherman Act reduced the price of silver 
from $1.29 to fifty cents an ounce, and in 1896 the election of 
McKinley over Bryan finally toppled him from his high 
estate. Generous and open handed, Tabor had received and 
spent a dozen millions, and at the end returned with empty 
purse to the prospector’s hard and uncertain lot. In 1898, 
when his fortunes were at ebb tide, considerate friends of his 
opulent days secured his appointment as postmaster of 
Denver, and he was holding that oflSce when a little more 
than a year later death came to him. 

Since the exhaustion of the silver mines of Leadville, 
which the present day visitor finds a sleepy mountain town 
boasting less than a tenth of its former population, two dis- 
tricts have been discovered in Colorado, the silver camp of 
Creede in 1891 and the gold camp of Cripple Creek in 1893, 
one rivalling and the other clearly surpassing in richness 
those of an earlier time. Now these have also become mere 
shadows of their former selves, but prospectors still search 
the Rockies for other El Dorados, strong in the belief that 
some day they will find them. 
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of the Forty-niners to California miners from that state in 
quest of new fields made their unresting way to every part 
of the Northwest, and in the process pushed the frontier a 
thousand miles eastward from the Pacific. In 1855 Fort Col- 


ville, north of the great bend of the Columbia and a little 
way south of the international boundary, had been for a 
generation the chief inland post of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. In the late summer and early fall of the year named 
word drifted back to settlers on Puget Sound and in the 
WiUamette Valley, that prospectors of the wilderness about 
the post had found gold in several localities. Business was 
then stagnant on the coast, and despite the fact that, for 
want of roads or trails of the better sort, to transport sup- 
plies to the remote Colville Valley was a diflScult and costly 
process, a goodly number were soon swarming across the 
Cascades and up the Columbia to the new region, where 
miners with pan and rockers were making from three to 
twelve dollars a day. 

More menacing to the newcomers, however, than a lack of 
supplies, was the danger of Indian attack. The tribes of 
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what is now Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho had 
been embittered by lately negotiated treaties which confined 
them to reservations. Small bands, encouraged by Kamiakin, 
head chief of the Yakimas, watched the trails and killed and 
robbed solitary miners, and when Angus MacDonald, 
shrewd chief clerk of the Hudson’s Bay Company at Fort 
Colville, intent on preventing further clashes, told the gold 
hunters of the more inviting prospects awaiting them farther 
north some of them moved on to the more remote but less 
perilous region of the Upper Fraser. There they found a num- 
ber of rich bars, and when the approach of cold weather com- 
pelled them to take refuge for the winter in Victoria, the 
story of their good fortmie was carried down the coast to 
California. 

Before the first of April, 1859, there was a rush from Puget 
Sound which closed its lumber mills for lack of laborers, while 
in the spring and early summer no less than 23,000 Cali- 
fornia miners voyaged northward by ship and from Victoria 
followed the Hudson’s Bay trad to the Fraser. Another 8000 
journeyed overland to the new region. Its history and that 
of the rich Cariboo placers discovered in August, 1860, 
duplicated the experience of their southern forerunners. A 
few made fortimes and through them the sleepy trading post 
of Victoria came into flush times; but the greater number 
retired empty-handed from their quest. Some found homes 
and a more dependable , calling in the cultivation of the 
public lands of Washington Territory and in two years 
doubled the population of the Puget Sound country. 

During the same period an end was put to the threat of 
Indian attack which had beset early comers to the Colville 
Valley. In the late spring of 1858, the braves of the Coeur 
d’Alene tribe bested and compelled the retreat of a force 
Colonel Edward J. Steptoe, commander at Fort Walla 
Walla, had led against them; but without delay, 600 troops 
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were assembled at Walla Walla, from aU parts of the Pacific 
Coast, and late in August, led by Colonel George Wright, 
fought and decisively defeated some hundreds of braves 
drawn from many tribes. This battle occurred at Pour Lakes, 
a few miles southwest of the Spokane, Wright continued his 
march to that stream, and, when the beaten Indians came 
into council, hanged sixteen of them as an example, and 
forced from the chiefs a pledge not to further molest the 
whites. The way was now cleared for the gold-hunter with 
comparative safety to pursue his quest in the stretch of 
country lying between the Cascades and the western slopes 
of the Rockies. 

Prompt advantage was taken of these conditions by Ed- 
ward D. Pierce, who was then living in California, but who 
in earher years had been a trader among the Nez Perces. He 
had long contended that the country east of the great bend 
of the Snake River was a gold-bearing one, and he had con- 
firmation of this belief when in the opening months of 1860 
he found promising placer deposits on the Clearwater 
branch of the Snake in what is now Upper Idaho, 150 miles 
east of Walla Walla. In April he reported his discoveries to 
the business men of that place, and as soon as possible re- 
cruited a party of ten veteran prospectors for a more ex- 
haustive examination of the region. Pierce and his com- 
panions in due course returned to Walla Walla, declaring 
that they had explored and tested the richest of all the gold 
fields yet discovered north of the Columbia, but the route to 
them lay through the reservation that had been assigned a 
short time before to the Nez Perces, and mindful of this 
fact, the Indian and military authorities, dreading another 
outbreak, did what they could to prevent a rush to the Clear- 
water. Thus it was that with a party of less than forty Pierce 
left Walla Walla late in November prepared to winter in the 
Nez Perce coimtry and begin mining with the return of spring. 
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They pitched their camp at the mouth of Canal Gulch on 
Orofino Creek and in honor of their leader named it Pierce 
City. Soon several hundred miners were in the district ready 
to set to work with the return of milder weather, and the 
Federal authorities, to meet as best they could the changed 
conditions the migration now in prospect would entail, 
hastily negotiated a treaty with the Nez Perces, which 
promised them military protection and strict enforcement 
of the laws. A month after this treaty was concluded in 
April, 1861, there were a thousand miners in and about 
Pierce City, and as many more on the way overland from 
California. The excitement grew as the spring advanced and 
to accommodate the thousands arriving by sea at Portland, 
a line of steamers was put upon the Columbia. Travelers 
using this means of transport landed at Old Fort Walla 
Walla, journeyed by stage to the town of Walla WaUa, and 
thence by pack-horses or teams to the mines. 

Before the end of May, however, the confluence of the 
Snake and Clearwater became the principal landing place for 
freight and passengers, and here, in direct contravention 
with the treaty made in April, but also to meet an impera- 
tive need, there sprang up a town to which was given the 
name of Lewiston in fitting commemoration of Meriwether 
Lewis, who had discovered both rivers. Its site was a level 
piece of ground between the two streams, sloping gently 
back to the high prairies beyond. In October the Nez Perce 
chiefs assented to its existence, a town site was laid out, and 
Lewiston entered formally upon the busy and prosperous 
career that has continued down to the present day. 

Meanwhile at the end of the trail new discoveries were 
being made; the thriving town of Orofino had sprung up as a 
rival of Pierce City; a wagon-road had been built from 
Lewiston to the latter place, and 5000 men were scattered 
over a region no longer confined to the district prospected the 
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previous year by Pierce and bis companions. Pierce bad from 
tbe first freely declared bis belief that bis discoveries were 
on the border of still richer mining territory, and in May a 
numerous company left tbe Orofino district to explore tbe 
south fork of tbe Clearwater and its tributaries. At tbe con- 
fluence of tbe three branches of tbe south fork tbe prospec- 
tors found tbe rich pay dirt they were seeking, and soon 
several hundred Orofino miners flocked to the new camp. 
During the summer other diggings were found, and in Sep- 
tember, Elk City, a town of 2000 inhabitants, came into 
being between Elk and American creeks, tributaries of the 
south fork, and distant 120 miles from Orofino. 

Nor did this complete the story of an eventful summer. 
In July a party of twenty-three men, some of them veteran 
miners from California, left Orofino for the Salmon River, 
prospected its bars for a distance of 100 miles, and in Sep- 
tember, at a point some seventy-five miles south of Elk City 
and 100 miles from Orofino, found dirt that averaged thirty 
cents worth of gold to the pan. Far richer diggings were dis- 
covered within a few days on Miller Creek — the first pan of 
dirt taken from the first hole sunk in this stream yielded 
$25 — ^and then in October the town of Millersburg came 
into being. During the first half of October, fifty miners were 
at work at and around Millersburg with a daily average of 
$75 to $100 to the man. One claim, owned by a miner from 
whom the town of Weiser, Idaho, afterward took its name, 
yielded $1800 in three hours, two men working it with a 
rocker, while from another claim bought for a like amount 
John Munsac of Yamhill County, Oregon, in the short space 
of a fortnight took forty-five pounds of gold dust. 

The good news traveled fast, and at the end of October 
there were 1000 men at work in the creeks and gulches of the 
new district. A correspondent of the Portland Advertiser was 
at Orofino when reports of the Miller Creek discoveries 
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reached that place, and sent to his journal a lively account 
of hectic and exciting hours, “On Friday morning last,” he 
wrote, “when the news of the new diggings had been promul- 
gated, the store of Miner and Arnold was literally besieged. 
As the news radiated — and it was not long in spreading — 
picks and shovels were thrown down, claims deserted, and turn 
yotn eyes where you would, you would see droves of people 
coming in ‘hot haste’ to town, some packing one thing on 
their backs and some another, all intent on sealing the moun- 
tains through frost and snow, and taking up a claim in the 
new El Dorado. In the town there was a perfect jam — a, mass 
of human infatuation, jostling, shoving and elbowing each 
other, whilst the questions ‘Did you hear the news about 
Salmon River?’ ‘Are you going to Salmon River?’ ‘Have you 
got a cayuse?’ ‘How much grub are you going to take?’ were 
put to one another, whilst the most exaggerated statements 
were made relative to the claims already taken up. . . .Cay- 
use horses that the day before would have sold for $25 sold 
readily now for $50 to $75, some went as high as $100. Flour, 
bacon, beans, tea, coffee, sugar, frying pans, coffee pots and 
mining utensils were instantly in demand.” 

Hundreds from Orofino and Pierce City joined in the stam- 
pede southward, and before November had run its coTirse, 
perhaps 2000 miners were working placers in the Salmon 
River region. In December new diggings were discovered at 
Florence, thirty miles north of MiUersburg, too late, how- 
ever, for thorough exploration before the fall of heavy snows 
made it impossible until the coroing of another spring, ade- 
quately to provision those who flocked to them. Many of 
the Salmon River miners returned to Orofino for the winter, 
while those who could afford a holiday made their way to 
Lewiston to spend their gains in that fast growing town. A 
number remained on at MiUersburg and Florence, during a 
winter of unusual severity working their claims in deep snow 
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and facing a scarcity of food that speedily caused the price of 
flour, the only article obtainable, to rise to $2 a pound. 

Not until the last days of April, 1862, were pack-trains 
able to reach a point a dozen miles from Florence, whence 
supplies were carried the rest of the way to the camp on the 
backs of half-starved men who were paid forty cents a pound 
for their labor. This grim incident, however, was accepted 
as. an inevitable part of the average lot of the miner. On the 
other hand, it was confidently believed that over several 
thousand square miles of country conditions would be found 
very like those already known to be in evidence at Millers- 
burg and Florence, and so before the snows were gone from 
the mountains hundreds of California miners were landing 
from ocean steamers at Portland and pushing up the Colum- 
bia as fast as the river boats could carry them. At the same 
time other hundreds were pushing northward overland. 
While the summer of 1862 was still young there were many 
thousands of newcomers — some put their number at 20,000 — 
in the Salmon River country and in the John Day and 
Powder River valleys of Eastern Oregon where, after the 
opening days of May, prospecting was prosecuted in a vigor- 
ous way. The Powder River country, in what is now Baker 
County, Oregon, developed many rich placers; the town of 
Auburn had an over-night beginning and by the middle of 
June the region about it was being worked by 1000 miners, 
many of whom were recent arrivals from Nevada. Work in 
the John Day district, a little farther to the west, began in 
August, and by the middle of September 1500 men, with 
Canyon City as a center, were profitably working the placers 
of that river and its branches. 

What proved to be one of the most important discoveries 
of the season was made in August. Early in that month 
James Warren, who had filled in turn the r61es of gambler, 
miner and prospector, assembled a party in Lewiston for an 
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exploring tour througli the Salmon River basin. A few weeks 
later he returned to Lewiston and reported that he had 
found and given his name to new and rich diggings on the 
south side of the Salmon, a little less than thirty miles from 
Florence. The Warren diggings extended for sixteen miles 
north and south along a creek emptying into the Salmon, and 
before the end of October 400 men, a majority from Cali- 
fornia, were taking from them $14 to $20 a day. They out- 
lasted the Florence mines, and Bancroft records that when 
the placers on the creek bottoms were exhausted, they for a 
long period continued to yield rich returns from hydraulic 
treatment. 

The opinion held among veteran miners that deposits 
richer than any yet discovered woidd be found in the region 
well to the south of the Salmon, and prompted by this belief 
a prospecting party led by George Grimes left Auburn, Ore- 
gon, in July. The winding eastward trail broken by Grimes 
and his comrades carried them to the basin of the Boise 
River and to a creek a dozen miles southwest of the present 
Idaho City. Prospecting as they went, they proceeded down 
its north bank farther into the basin and to a larger stream 
which in due course took the name of their leader. Here they 
spent a week and pushing upward toward the headwaters of 
the second stream fotmd rich ground for a distance of several 
miles. However, while encamped at what later became known 
as Grimes’ Pass, they were fired upon by a band of Shoshones 
who had trailed them for several days, and in the pursuit of 
and fight with the Indians that followed Grimes was shot and 
instantly killed. 

Bereft of their leader, the remaining members of the party 
tarried long enough to confirm the extent and quality of their 
discoveries and then made their way, a distance of 300 miles, 
to Walla WaUa, carrying with them several thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of gold-dust with which to purchase supplies for 
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another season in the basin. They reached Walla Walla early 
in September, and a few days later a company of fifty-four 
men armed and ready for possible Indian attack, were on 
their way to Grimes Creek. They arrived there on October 7 
and members of the company who now examined the new 
mines for the first time were quickly convinced of their value. 
A stockade and cabins were begun and then the greater num 
ber returned to Walla Walla for provisions, leaving twenty 
men to guard and work their claims. 

Effort had been made to keep discovery of the new dig- 
gings secret; but it proved without avail. Those members of 
the second company who returned to Walla Walla late in 
October met on the way three score miners following their 
former trail, and the end of that month found the rush to the 
Boise mines in full swing. It speedily developed that wagons 
could approach to a point within fifteen miles of them, while 
the climate of the basin in which they were situated — a 
picturesque depression in the mountains some thirty miles 
square — was so mild that it permitted sleeping in the open 
air even in the chill nights of late fall. In the first days of 
November, as a result of these favoring conditions, $20,000 
worth of goods was dispatched from Walla Walla to the 
Boise country, while a pack-train loaded with provisions 
pushed north from Utah. The camp established on Grimes 
Creek in October took the name of Pioneer City; in Noyem- 
ber Centerville was founded a few miles to the south on the 
same stream, and Placerville at the head of Granite .Creek, 
while in December, Bannack, soon to become Idaho City, 
sprang up on Moore Creek. 

The first days of 1863 found between 2000 and 3000 
miners in the basin locating claims and making ready for the 
opening of ^ring. In March the Territory of Idaho was set 
off from Washington, and in July, to hold in check the 
Indians, whose depredations were the only serious menace to 
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the basin’s future, Fort Boise was established near the site 
of the present Boise City. Before the end of 1863 there were 
upward of 25,000 people in Southern Idaho, and it was esti- 
mated that half of this number were engaged in mining. Their 
labors had generous reward. Eighty dollars to the pan was 
taken out on Grimes Creek and $200 to $300 was often the 
daily yield of claims on Granite Creek; while the wages of 
ordinary laborers were $18 a day. Between 1862 and 1866 
the mines of the Boise Basin yielded $17,000,000, mainly 
under the ownership and direction of veteran miners from 
the Sierra districts. “Idaho is but the colony of California,” 
wrote an Idaho City editor in the summer of 1865. “What 
England is to the world, what the New England States have 
been to the West, California has been and still is to the coun- 
try west of the Great Plains. Her people have swept in suc- 
cessive waves over every adjacent district from Durango to 
the Yellowstone.” 

And it was men hailing from California who proved the 
existence of gold in Montana. In the spring of 1857 James 
and Granville Stuart, brothers and natives of Virginia, left 
Yreka in Northern California, in company with nine other 
persons, to pay a visit to their old home in Iowa. When the 
company reached Malade Creek, a branch of Bear River, in 
what is now Southwestern Montana, GranviUe Stuart was 
taken seriously ill, and after a short halt aU of his com- 
panions, except his brother and one other, continued their 
journey without him. The Mormons of Utah were then in 
open conflict with the Federal authorities, and when the sick 
man was again able to ride it was found that aU the roads 
leading to the States were under the strict siuveiQance of 
Mormon troops. 

Thereupon the Stuarts decided to join a party of moun- 
tain men whose acquaintance they had made, and spend the 
winter in the Bighole Valley east of the Rockies. While 
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on Malade Creek they had been told by chance visitors to 
their camp of the placers said to exist on what is now called 
Gold Creek on the American fork of the Hellgate River. 
These tales had fired their fancy, and when, late in March, 
1858, their stay in the Big Hole country came to an end and 
they decided to set out for Fort Bridger to sell to the troops 
then quarterfed there a bunch of horses of which they were 
the owners, they shaped their course by way of Deer Lodge 
Valley, there to cure meat for their journey and at the same 
time explore the Gold Creek placers. Arrived, however, at 
Gold Creek they foimd themselves without proper equip- 
ment for prospecting, and when several of their horses were 
stolen by Indians they decided to at once continue their jour- 
ney to Fort Bridger. 

The Stuarts reached that post early in June only to find 
that the forces commanded by Albert Sidney Johnston, in 
order to make easier their operations against the Mormons, 
had removed to Camp Floyd in Utah. After a brief rest they 
pushed on to the latter place, and there sold their horses at 
good prices. They had grown fond by this time of the life 
they were leading, and having discovered also a chance for 
profit, they returned to Green River, where for two years 
they bought cattle and horses from the army teamsters, win- 
tering them in convenient valleys. The winter of 1860 found 
them in Beaverhead Valley, but when the Indians killed and 
stole their cattle they moved to Deer Lodge Valley, where, 
stiU having in mind the placers of which they had been told, 
they built a cabin at the mouth of Gold Creek. 

When spring of 1861 came James Stuart journeyed to Fort 
Benton to buy tools and other supplies, but on the way up 
the Missouri an explosion had destroyed the steamer Chip- 
pewa, bearing his expected purchases, and he was compelled 
to return empty-handed to Gold Creek. There he was greeted 
with word that during his absence Blackfoot raiders had 
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stolen all his horses except three which his brother picketed 
each night at their cabin door. The Stuarts, however, were 
not of the sort to be mastered by untoward conditions. In- 
stead, they hired two men who owned a whip-saw to get out 
lumber for sluice boxes, and despatched to Walla Walla an 
order for picks and shovels to be sent by the pack-train that 
was about to make a trip to Fort Benton over the MuUan 
Road then nearing completion. 

The tools did not arrive in time for the Stuarts to begin 
TTiining in 1861, but a ditch was dug and other preparation 
made for work in the following 
spring. Before snow fell three 
other prospectors arrived at Gold 
Creek and agreed to join the 
brothers in their contemplated 
venture. When the five men began work in May, 1862, the 
results at first were not of an encouraging sort. Their claims, 
excepting one in Pioneer Gulch, which paid from $6 to $20 
a day, yielded a daily average of less than $3. The Stuarts, 
such is the changeful lot of the miner, while working for 
these modest returns, kept their remaining horses picketed 
on a grassy slope beneath which in 1866 later comers found 
a deposit of unusual depth and richness fondly recalled by 
old-timers as Bratton’s Bar. 

In June, 1862, a party of Colorado miners, who had failed 
in an effort to reach the Salmon River district from Fort Hall, 
halted at Gold Creek and on a branch of that stream located 
a rich placer which they named Pike’s Peak Gulch. A few 
weeks later a prospector named Hurlburt located paying 
placers on Big Prickly Pear Creek, not far from the present 
Helena. In the opening days of August, more important 
discoveries were made at widely separated points. A party of 
miners led by John White, when informed that their wagons 
could not go through from Lemhi to Salmon River, halted to 
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prospect in Beaverhead Valley, and on Grasshopper Creek 
found placers which yielded each man from $5 to $15 a day. 

And it was also in August that Joseph K. Slack, a native of 
Vermont who had mined in California and Idaho, discovered 
on the upper reaches of the Bighole River placers that 
yielded $57 a day to the man. He soon had a numerous com- 
pany sharing his gjpod fortune, with more on the way from 
the mines of Deer Lodge and other districts. Nevertheless, 
400 miners wintered on Grasshopper Creek and called the 
camp Bannack City. When spring came, it was the firm be- 
lief of one and all of them that throughout the whole region 
of the Upper Missouri and its tributaries wealth-producing 
deposits awaited uncovering by the prospectors. And this 
belief soon had startling confirmation. On April 9, 186S, a 
party led by James Stuart, who in the previous July had been 
elected sheriff of the lately created county of Missoula, left 
Bannack City to explore the Yellowstone country. A second 
division of six men, however, arriving late at an appointed 
rendezvous on the way, found that the larger party had 
pushed on expecting that the laggards would follow them. 
This they attempted to do, but soon fell afoul of a band of 
Crows, who robbed them, gave them their own sore-backed 
ponies to ride, and commanded them to return whence they 
had come. 

But good luck of an unexpected sort was in store for the 
discomfited prospectors who, filled with wrath and cursing 
their spoilers, made a virtue of necessity and proceeded to 
obey the order that had been given them. On the journey 
back to Bannack City, having plenty of time at their dis- 
posal, they noade a detour up Madison River, and passing 
through a gap in the mountains, in the late afternoon of 
May 26, encamped beside a small creek which later proved 
to be one of the heads of the Stinkingwater — so called by the 
Indians because of the sulphur springs running into it. 
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While one of the party proceeded to cook such scanty food 
as the Indians had spared them and others hunted game, yet 
another, Bill Fairweather by name, strolled about the camp. 
Finally the bed of a nearby gulch caught his eye. “There is a 
piece of rimrock sticking out of the bar over there,” he re- 
marked to Henry Edgar. “Get the tools and we will go and 
prospect it.” While Edgar held the pan Fairweather partly 
filled it with bits of rock chipped from the shelf with his pick. 
“Now go,” he bade Edgar, “and wash that pan and see if 
you can get enough to buy some tobacco when we get to 
town.” The contents of the pan yielded $2.40 worth of gold. 

Edgar afterwards related how the other members of the 
party who had found and killed a deer, received the news 
when they drifted into camp in the evening. “They began,” 
runs his narrative, “to growl about the horses not being 
taken care of and to give Bill and me fits. When I pulled the 
pan around Sweeney got hold of it and the next minute sang 
out ‘Salted!’ I told Sweeney that if he would pipe me and 
BiU down and run us through a sluice box he wouldn’t get a 
color, and the horses could go to the devil or the Indians. 
Well, we talked over the find and roasted venison tiU late; 
and sought the brush, and spread our robes and a more 
joyous lot of men never went to bed more contentedly than 
we did that night.” 

They were early abroad next morning, and their first de- 
cision was to pan enough gold to pay for supplies and an out- 
fit that would permit a thorough prospecting of the gulch. 
The day’s work netted more than $150 in dust, and at the 
same time proved that Fairweather’s lucky find meant a 
fortune for each of them. The second morning they staked 
out claims, not forgetting to locate a number for their 
friends. “Sweeney wanted a notice written for a water right,” 
says Edgar, “and asked me to write it for him. I wrote it for 
him; then ‘What name shall we give the creek?’ The boys 
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said, ‘You name it.’ So I wrote ‘Alder,’ for there was a large 
fringe of alder growing along the creek, that looked nice and 
green. 

These details attended to, Barney Hughes was despatched 
to Bannack City, sixty-five miles to the west, to procure 
supplies and discreetly pass the word to a few favored ones. 
However, the arrival in camp of a prospector who may have 
made a valuable find, is always sure to be noted and com- 
mented upon, and Hughes proved no exception to this rule. 
When with a small party of friends, he set out on the return 
trip to Alder Creek, he was followed by 200 other miners, 
nor was he able, except in one important particular, to out- 
wit his pursuers. At the end of the second day he encamped 
a few hours ride from the mines, and having informed his 
friends of his purpose, stole away in the night with them, thus 
giving them time to locate claims before the others could 
reach the creek. When the 200 appeared on June 6, a mining 
district was formed and named after Fairweather. In that 
and five other districts shortly organized on the gulches of 
Alder Creek more than one thousand claims were located, 
and mined from sum m it to foot, with such unfailing good 
fortune that from first to last $60,000,000 in gold was taken 
from them, half of this great sum in the first three years. 

At this point the experiences of James Stuart and his 
party, whom the discoverers of Alder Creek had failed to 
overtake, demand a paragraph. Stuart relates in his journal 
that when they left Bannack City on April 9 they took a 
northeast course and that while they were encamped on a 
small creek near the divide between the Stinkingwater and 
Madison rivers two members of the party found a splendid 
prospect on a high bar, “but we did not tell the rest,” the 
leader records, “for fear of breaking up the expedition.” Thus 
in their haste to reach the Yellowstone country, instead of 
halting to prospect where they found indications, they nar- 
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rowly missed discovering the Alder Creek mines. It after- 
ward developed that the prospect they had uncovered was 
on Granite Creek, a fork of the former stream, and when they 
returned less than two months later they found the district 
thronged with miners. 

As it was, the Stuart party, constantly threatened by 
thieving Crows, pushed eastward to the Yellowstone and 
down that stream to the Big Horn, where on May 6, in the 
loose gravel taken from a bar near its mouth they found 
“from ten to fifty very fine colors of gold in every pan.” 
Without delay Big Horn City was laid out on a tract of 640 
acres, with an adjacent claim for each member of the party; 
but on the night of May 12, them camp was attacked and 
three of the men killed by Crows. The following day the 
survivors concluded to leave so unfriendly a region, and, 
after a toilsome journey of hundreds of miles, on June 22, 
they arrived travel-worn and empty-handed at Bannack 
City. They never returned to Big Horn City which remains 
tmpeopled to this day. Stuart’s later years were busy and 
useful ones and imtil his death in 1873 at the early age of 
forty-one he was a leader among the pioneers of Montana. 

There were many Confederate sympathizers in the mining 
camps of the Northwest in the early sixties, and the town 
which sprang up on Alder Creek was first called Varina after 
the wife of Jefferson Davis. Soon, however, its name was 
changed to Virginia City, and as such it played its part, and 
a turbulent one, in an eventful era. When a year old it had a 
more or less stable population of 4000 and a floating one of 
equal size. It consisted, as was often the case in mining 
camps, of two towns, the second being called Nevada. To- 
gether they made one long street, with side streets branching 
off at right angles, and with outlying settlements known as 
Central and Junction cities. On Main Street a double row of 
buildings, some of them of stone, extended the better part of 
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a mile, the thoroughfare’s places of business including general 
stores and groceries, hotels, boarding and quick lunch places, 
a printing office and theater; three dance halls, twice as many 
gambling houses and a swarm of whiskey shops. 

AU in aU Virginia City was for a time one of the liveliest 
and wickedest towns in the West. An Iowan who visited it in 
1864 sent back his impressions to the Council Bluffs Bugle. 
^‘This human hive, numbering at least 10,000 people/’ 
writes Langford, ‘'was the product of ninety days. Into it 
were crowded all the elements of a rough and active civil- 
ization. Thousands of cabins and tents and brush waki- 
ups . . . were seen on every hand, . . . Gold was abundant, 
and every possible device was employed by the gamblers, 
the traders, the evil men and women that had come in with 
the miners into the locality to obtain it. Nearly every third 
cabin was a saloon, where vile whiskey was peddled out 
for fifty cents a drink in gold dust. Many of these places 
were filled with gambling tables and gamblers. . . . Not a 
day or night passed which did not yield its full fruition of 
vice, quarrels, wounds or murders. The crack of the re- 
volver was often heard above the merry notes of the violin. 
Street fights were frequent, and as no one knew when or 
where they would occur, every one was on his guard against 
a random shot. 

“Sunday was always a gala day. . . . Thousands of people 
crowded the thoroughfares ready to rush in the direction of 
any promised excitement. Horse-racing was among the most 
favored amusements. Prize rings were formed, and brawny 
men engaged in fisticuffs until their sight was lost and their 
bodies pummelled to jeUy, while hundreds of onlookers 
cheered the victor. . . . Pistols flashed, bowie knives flour- 
ished, and braggard oaths filled the air, as often as men’s 
passions triumphed over their reason- This was indeed the 
reign of unbridled license, and men who at filrst regarded it 
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with disgust and terror, by constant exposure soon learned to 
become a part of it, and forget that they ever had been aught 
else. All classes of society were represented at this general 
exhibition. Judges, lawyers, doctors, even clergymen, could 
not claim exemption. Culture and religion afforded feeble 
protection, where allurement and indulgence ruled the hour.” 

Distant 400 miles from Salt Lake, 600 from navigation on 
the Columbia and 200 from Fort Benton, to which point 
Missouri River boats could come only once or twice a year in 
good seasons, the men of Virginia City now and again found 
the problem of supplies a trying and difficult one — and solved 
it in their own way. Diu-ing the winter of 1864 freighters 
bringing flour to the town were blocked by snow in the 
mountains, lost their teams and were compelled to abandon 
their wagons until spring. As a consequence of this disaster 
the price of flour in Virginia City rose to $140 a sack 4 but one 
Beauvais, a French Canadian storekeeper, even at those 
figures refused to sell any part of a cached supply. Where- 
upon a committee appointed by a miners’ meeting made 
search for the flour Beauvais had hidden, found it under a 
haystack and distributed it among the women and children 
of the town. After which, to prove their belief in a square 
deal, they paid the storekeeper for his confiscated property 
at the rate of $80 for a 100-pound sack. 

The autumn of 1864 brought the discovery of another im- 
portant Montana field under conditions which again proved 
the part chance plays in the life of the miner. John Cowan, 
“a tall, dark-eyed, gray-haired man from Georgia,” headed 
a party, the members of which finding no claims left for them 
on Alder Gulch set out for the north. They encamped and 
for a time prospected in a gulch on the future site of Helena 
in the valley of the Little Prickly Pear River. Not finding the 
indications hopeful ones they decided to go to Kootenai, but 
on Hellgate River fell in with a party of miners returning 
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from that district, and were told that to continue their 
journey woxild prove a waste of time. So they turned back, 
and, after prospecting without success on Blackfoot River, 
and on the Dearborn and Maria rivers east of the moun- 
tains, in September again found themselves in the gulch on 
the Prickly Pear which they agreed to call Last Chance. 

Last Chance Gulch, however, quickly gave the lie to the 
name that had been fastened upon it for it proved on further 
trial to be rich in gold. Prom the claim which he located John 
Cowan took the first thousand of the $20,000,000 the gulch 
was to yield, and returned to Georgia to build himself a saw 
mill and to pass his remaining days in quiet and content. As 
soon as his discovery was known hundreds of miners mi- 
grated from Alder to Last Chance, and early in October 
founded and named the town of Helena, which, favored by 
routes of travel and other advantages, was to become the 
capital, first of the territory and later of the State of Mon- 
tana. Soon after the discovery of Last Chance deposits of 
exceptional richness were located at Ophir and McClellan, 
thirty miles from Helena, and at Confederate, east of the 
Missouri and southeast of that town. 

The discoveries of 1865 and 1866 also proved memorable 
ones, for in the brief period which they spanned, in a dis- 
trict of 150 miles in width north and south and extending 
100 miles east and west, with Helena as its center, deposits 
were uncovered, which contributed a major part of the 
$170,000,000 worth of gold mined in Montana during the 
first twenty years of its history. First Chance Gulch in Deer 
Lodge County for a time yielded nearly one thousand dollars 
a day with one sluice and one set of hands, while Montana 
Bar and New York Gulch in Meagher County in a single 
season brought fortunes to their discoverers. One of the abid- 
ing traditions of Helena has to do with the morning of 
August 18, 1866, when two wagons, each loaded with 1000 
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pounds of gold and guarded by an armed escort of fifteen 
men, deposited their freight at Hershfield & Company’s bank 
on Bridge Street. Two men and their assistants had taken 
this ton of gold from Confederate Gulch and Montana Bar 
in a little less than 120 days. Again in the autumn of 1866, 
a four-mule team escorted by F. X. Beidler and his aids 
hauled two and a half tons of gold from Helena to Fort Ben- 
ton for delivery to a Missouri River boat. The value of this 
gold was $1,500,000. It was owned by four men and most of 
it had been taken during the previous summer from the 
mines just referred to. 

Late in May, 1864, the Territory of Montana was set off 
by Congress mainly from Idaho and started on its way to 
statehood. Meanwhile, the better elements in Bannack and 
Virginia Cities, faced by conditions that called for measures 
of the sternest sort, had begun and carried to a successful 
conclusion a dramatic and at times tragic struggle for law 
and order. Henry Plummer is the central figure, and a sinis- 
ter one, in the story of the road agents of Montana and their 
suppression by the Vigilantes — on the face of things sheriff 
of Bannack and an urbane and popular man of affairs, but 
in reality, as the sequel proved, the ruthless chief of a secret, 
oath-bound band, the members of which obeyed his orders 
without question, and robbed and murdered whenever the 
victim and the occasion gave them opportunity. 

In the Plummer gang there were more than two score 
ruflSans, who used the word Innocent as a pass-word, and 
as outward signs of a common purpose wore their neckties in 
a sailor knot, each of them also shaving his beard down to a 
moustache and chin whiskers. Travelers carrying gold dust 
or other valuables were their favorite quarry, and they early 
won the name of road agents by appearing without warning 
at overland stage stations, and under the pretence of being 
employees of the line, change their poor horses for better 
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oBes. The equipment of a road agent was a bowie knife, a 
pair of revolvers, and a sawed-off, double-barrelled shot-gun 
of large bore. “Mounted on a fleet and well-trained horse, 
disguised with mask and blankets,” Bancroft records, “he 
lay in wait for his prey.” When a victim appeared out he 
sprang, with levelled gun and an order to the traveler to 
throw up his hands. If the command was obeyed, the victim 



was let off with the loss of his valuables, 
but if he “hesitated or tried to escape he 
was shot,” by the road agent. 

Plummer, who was a native of the 
Middle West, had been a baker in Ne- 
vada City, California, where he had left 
an unsavory record behind him. He ap- 
peared at Bannack City, when the camp 
was in its infancy and while he secretly 


recruited his band of road agents, his good looks and pleas- 


ing address gave him a popularity that in 1863 led to his elec- 


tion as sheriff. Once in office he caused his chief associates in 


crime to be sworn as his deputies and thereafter they pur- 
sued their career of robbery and miuder with a skill and sys- 
tem that for a time baffled detection. Soon they grew so 
bold that if a man ventured alone any distance from his 
home he was in imminent danger of robbery, attack and 
possible murder. 

Honest men at first were puzzled and helpless in the face 
of these conditions, not knowing whom to suspect, but two 
crimes of especial ruthlessness prompted organized and effec- 
tive action. One of these was the killin g by three members of 
the gang of a Virginia City deputy sheriff named Dillingham 
who had refused to join them. The other was the murder and 
robbery in October, 1863, by order of Plummer, as it after- 
ward developed, of a party of traders and miners on their 
way from the Beaver Head Valley to Lewiston. Lloyd 
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Magruder, a leading merchant of the latter place, had taken 
a supply of goods and a bunch of mules to the Beaver Head 
mines where he sold them for $30,000. When about to set out 
on his return journey, needing assistance with his pack an- 
imals, he engaged four men of respectable appearance whom 
he had seen a few months before in Lewiston, and whom he 
had again encountered in Montana. The surnames of these 
men were Romaine, Lowery, Howard and Page, and the 
three first mentioned had gone from Bannack City to the 
Beaver Head region intending the murder and robbery of 
Magruder on his way home. 

When the party was about to set out it was joined by 
Charles Allen and William Phillips, two miners who were on 
the way to their home in the Willamette Valley, carrying 
$20,000 in gold dust with them, and by two brothers from 
Missouri, young men also well supplied with money, but 
whose identity was never established. While the travelers 
were asleep in a camp a few miles beyond the crossing of the 
Clearwater, they were slain by Romaine, Lowery and How- 
ard. Page, older than his associates and also of a weak and 
yielding rather than vicious nature, took no part in the kill- 
ing. The bodies of Magruder and the other dead men were 
wrapped in a tent cloth and rolled over a precipice. Then the 
camp equipage was burned, and the scraps of iron which had 
survived the flames placed in a sack, and thrown after the 
bodies. Finally all of the animals, except eight horses, were 
driven into a canyon off the trail and shot. While taking these 
precautions the murderers wore moccasins so that if their 
crime was discovered it would be imputed to Indians. 

It was the purpose of the guilty men to make their way to 
Puget Sound, but weather conditions prevented their cross- 
ing the Clearwater, forty miles above Lewiston, and so they 
kept on to that place. Partially disguised, they bought pas- 
sage by stage to WaUa Walla and thence to Portland, where 
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they took steamer for San Francisco. Their manner while in 
Lewiston, however, aroused the suspicion of Hill Beachy, 
owner of the stage line and a friend of Magruder. When he 
proceeded to examine the horses and saddles the fleeing men 
had left behind them he was convinced they had robbed and 
murdered the missing merchant, whose absence by this time 
had begun to cause anxiety, and a party at once started in 
pursuit, only to find when they reached Portland that How- 
ard and his companions had already departed for California. 

However, on their arrival at San Francisco, where they 
deposited at the branch mint the gold dust they had stolen, 
they were arrested on a telegraphic requisition, in due course 
returned to Lewiston, and on January 26, 1864, placed on 
trial. The only witness was Page, who, tmning state’s 
evidence, led the friends of Magruder to the scene of his 
murder, and the members of the jury, without leaving their 
seats, returned a verdict of guilty against Howard, Romaine 
and Lowery. They were hanged on March 4, a detachment 
of infantry from Fort Lapwai guarding the gallows. 

Meanwhile, a new order had been established in the 
Montana camps. Coincident with the killing of Dillingham, 
George Ives, one of Plummer’s men, shot a man who 
threatened exposure of the band and was placed under arrest 
along with Stinson, Lyons and Forbes, the slayers of the 
deputy sherifli. It was decided in mass meeting that the whole 
body of people should act as jurors. Stinson and Lyons were 
declared guilty, and sentenced to be hung as soon as graves 
could be dug for them, but the popular heart softened to- 
ward Forbes, who was brave, young and handsome, and in 
the end, the mass jury, accepting the false evidence of an 
accomplice, acquitted him by a nearly unanimous vote. 
Then the cases of Stinson and Lyons were reconsidered, 
and their sentences changed from death to banishment. 

This maudlin procedure, however, had a stern and un- 
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expected sequel. Ives, wto belonged to a respectable family 
in Racine County, Wisconsin, stiU awaited trial, and it was 
instantly resolved by a few determined men tbat in bis case 
there should not be another miscarriage of justice. The 
prosecution of Ives was conducted by Wilbur Fisk Sanders, a 
fearless young lawyer lately arrived from Ohio who many 
years later was to serve as one of Montana’s first represen- 
tatives in the Federal Senate. When testimony had been 
offered, and the lawyers for the defence had made their 
pleas, Sanders, risking a possible volley from friends of the 
accused man in the assembled throng, mounted a wagon 
and moved that “George Ives be forthwith hanged by the 
neck until he is dead.” The resolution was instantly adopted, 
and Ives was executed a few feet from the place of his trial, 
his last request being that an account of his death by Indians 
be sent his mother, to conceal from her his actual fate. 

And on the morrow steps were taken to form a vigilance 
committee. Six citizens of Virginia City and vicinity, fully 
convinced that a more effective instrument than mass trials 
must be fashioned for driving the lawbreaker from the min- 
ing camps, met and founded an organization that quickly 
numbered one thousand members and extended to all parts 
of what is now Montana. It had its detectives in every camp, 
and struck with a secrecy and swiftness that planted fear in 
the heart of the evil-doer. A committee at the most unex- 
pected times and places would take into custody a brace or 
double brace of men known to deserve punishment, hang 
them to the nearest tree and then quietly go their way. Dur- 
ing the month of January, 1864, twenty-one men were 
hanged in different parts of Montana. 

A generation ago it was the present writer’s high privilege 
to meet and know the man who presided at the execution of 
most of the members of this drab company. His name was 
John X. Beidler, and he hailed from Chambersburg, Penn- 
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sylvania, where he had been known in early manhood as an 
“excellent maker of brooms, cocktails and juleps, and a fel- 
low of infinite jest,” not lacking, however, in courage of the 
rarest sort. In the day of first things he served as deputy 
United States marshal as well as collector of customs for the 
wide-spreading and turbulent district of Idaho and Mon- 
tana and was sagacious as well as brave and unfailing in the 
discharge of his duties — a general and undisputed favorite 
except with law-breakers. What with his huge slouched hat 
and ever present bowie knife and pistols a picturesque and 
unmistakable figure, Beidler was known to his familiars 
simply as X. The local newspapers regularly recorded his 
movements as X. The journals of other sections soon came 
to regard X as a cabalistic sign for vigilance committee, and 
there is little doubt that he was often the alert and ready 
right arm of that body. An officer who for a generation 
“never failed to get his man,” Beidler well deserved the 
thanks voted him in his last years by the Legislature of 
Montana. 

Plummer did not long escape the fate of his men. Growing 
suspicion as to his evil courses strengthened into conviction 
when Red Yager, one of his followers, confessed that the 
Magruder party had been murdered in obedience to his 
orders. Punishment followed fast upon knowledge of his 
guilt. Warned of his danger he was preparing to leave the 
country when, on an evening in early January, he was quietly 
arrested, led to a gallows in waiting on the outskirts of Ban- 
nack City, and put to death. When taken he pled for mercy, 
but without avail. On his body when prepared for burial were 
foimd the names of eighty-five of his dan, with records of 
their proceedings. More in character was the end of Plum- 
mer’s best known follower, Boone Hehn, who faced the 
noose "hurrahing for Jeff Davis.” And thereafter order 
reigned in Montana. 
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Turbulent Tombstone 


JOi 


Beginning with, the middle decades of the 
eighteenth century gold and silver were searched for and 
found in the district now known as Arizona — ^first by Span- 
iards, then by Mexicans, and finally by Americans. The 
Apaches were an ever present menace, but gradually there 
was developed a well-defined mineral belt sixty to seventy 
miles in width and extending a distance of 400 miles from a 
point a little way south of the big bend of the Colorado to the 
Mexican boundary. And from this belt prior to 1877 was 
taken gold and silver having an estimated value of sixteen 
million dollars. 

Then came the discovery by Edward Schieffelin of pic- 
turesque memory of the famous Tombstone district, after 
the Comstock and Leadville, America’s largest producer of 
silver bullion. Schieffelin was born in Pennsylvania, and in 
1857, at the age of ten, went with his family to California. 
At seventeen he was working as a miner in Southern Oregon. 
Thereafter for a dozen years he engaged in sundry occupa- 
tions, but mining and prospecting claimed most of his time. 
The fall of 1876 found him prospecting in the Hualapai 
country of Arizona, on the borders of the Grand Canyon. 
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There he joined a flying column which, under A1 Sieber, a 
noted scout of the period, was forming to campaign against 
the Apaches. When the column had reached its desired quota, 
its members rode southward, and from Fort Huachuca, a 
post lately established at the north end of the range of that 
name, dihgently pushed their hunt for the troublesome and 
elusive Apache. 

On a hot afternoon in May 1877, Sieber and his men were 
traversing the northern flank of the bare and forbidding 
hills which bound the San Pedro Valley on the east. The 
gleam of mineral stains on a stone caught Schieffelin’s eye. 
He dismounted from his horse; noted the presence of silver 
in the piece of rock that had attracted his attention; dropped 
it into the pocket of his coat, and, climbing into the saddle, 
rode on after his comrades. Before Sieber’s men returned to 
Fort Huachuca Schieffelin had made up his mind as to his 
future course. He would quit scouting and find in the San 
Pedro hills the source of the piece of float, knowing that it 
woiild spell wealth for its discoverer. Sieber grimly observed 
that the only things he would find in the hills would be death 
and a tombstone, but heedless of warnings he mounted his 
mule and rode alone into the desert. 

Schieffelin soon found the spot where he had picked up the 
float, but at first was unable to trace it to its source. Failure 
did not dismay him. Instead he made his headquarters in a 
little vaUey a mile or so east of the San Pedro River, where 
two miners from Tucson were doing assessment work on a 
claim they had located, and through the blistering days of an 
Arizona summer continued his search. One August afternoon 
he was following a wide dry wash that led up into the bill s 
from the San Pedro Valley when his progress was halted by 
discovery in the sparse grass of the skeletons of two men, 
bleached by the suns and rains of unnumbered years. Be- 
tween them lay a low pile of silver ore. Bones and ore told of 
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a ricli find somewhere in the nearby mountains by two 
prospectors, and their murder by Apaches as they slept. 

An examination of the ore between the skeletons convinced 
Schieffelin that it had come from the same source as the float 
he had found when scouting with Sieber. He camped that 
night a few miles farther up the wash, and in the morning 
again pushed ahead toward the hills which he believed held 
the treasure he was seeking. The wash divided soon after 
he entered the hills. Trusting to instinct he chose the right- 
hand fork, and as he neared the su mm it beheld a ledge of 
gray rock looming up ahead of him. An horn’s hard climbing, 
across arroyos and through thickets of pear and cat-claw, 
and he stood in front of it. A few blows of his prospector’s 
pick, and a shower of lumps of varying size, but all thickly 
streaked and veined with silver, crumpled from the ledge. 
Leaning upon his pick, his gaze returned from the sun- 
bathed valley below him to the little pile of ore at his feet, 
with quickening realization that at last success had crowned 
his quest for the end of the rainbow, and that the unseen 
held nothing more certain than that the hill on which he 
stood was a treasure house of silver. 

Then, filling a bag with specimens, Schieffelin, from the 
stones at command, reared a prospector’s monument to 
mark his find; mounted his mule, and rode down into the 
valley, bound for Tucson to record his claim. When he did so, 
whimsically mindful of Sieber’s warning of the fate that 
awaited him in the desert, he called his discovery Tombstone, 
and so gave a name to a district and to a city as yet un- 
born. These details attended to, he remounted his mule for 
the 300-mile ride to Signal in Northwest Arizona where his 
brother was at work in a mine. It is to be noted that in a 
brief halt at Globe he exchanged the lone quarter dollar, 
which at the moment comprised his entire cash capital, for a 
plug of tobacco to solace and sustain him on his way. 
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A few nights later A1 Schieffelin examined with coolly 
appraising eye the specimens of rock his visitor laid before 
him, and gave it as his opinion that they were of little worth. 
Some of his fellow miners voiced the same belief. Dismayed 
by these pronouncements, Ed Schieffelin hurled from the 
door of his brother’s cabin all but three of the bits of ore on 
which he had set such store, and went to work as a laborer in 
the Signal Mine. Lingering faith in his find, however, re- 
mained with him, and at the end of a month he made bold 
to ask Richard Gird, superintendent of the Signal and a 
trained engineer, to assay the three samples from which, with 
saving discretion, he had refused to part company. Gird’s 
assays, duly reported to A1 Schieffelin, who in turn hastily 
summoned his brother, showed that the first sample ran 
$2000 to the ton, the second $600, and the third only. $40. 

“You can’t always estimate the richness of a lode by two 
or three samples of rock, but I will tell you what I will do,” 
Gird, a man of action and sparing of speech, said to Ed 
Schieffehn. “If you will let me in on this, I will buy a second 
miile to make a span, outfit a traveling rig, and furnish a 
grubstake; you, A1 and myself to be equal partners in the 
venture, and everything we find to be split three ways.” 

“That suits me,” was the reply. “From now on we are 
partners.” 

A handshake all round sealed a bargain that although 
never put in writing was nevertheless until the end held 
inviolate by the parties to it. Gird resigned his post as 
superintendent and in the opening days of February, 1878, 
he and the SchieffeHns left Signal for the San Pedro VaUey. 
They made camp in sight of the San Pedro hills, and then 
hastened to the claim to which Ed Schieffelin had given the 
name of Tombstone — only to meet with unexpected dis- 
appointment. Gird after an examination reported that the 
ore was rich, but the ledge shallow and destined to speedy 
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exhaustion. That night Gird and A1 were halfway inclined 
to give up, but found new courage when Ed again declared 
there was silver in the hills, and if given time he was sure he 
could find it. 

There followed weeks of hard labor and disappointing 
results. Each evening Ed brought in samples from some new 
point in the hills and Gird tested them in the crude assay 
furnace they had built in the fireplace of the old adobe 
dwelling that served them as eating and sleeping quarters. 
Night after night the verdict was a negative one, but in the 
end they found what they were seeking. Samples from a 
claim which Ed located and to which they gave the name 
Lucky Cuss ran $15,000 to the ton. A few days later, while 
Gird and Al, just returned from a hurried trip to Tucson for 
supplies, were building a cabin on the Lucky Cuss, Ed dis- 
covered the Tough Nut lode, rich in horn silver. Then two 
other prospectors, John Oliver and Henry Wfiliams, ap- 
peared and made camp on an adjacent hill; and, while Gird 
and the Schieffelins were moving their belongings to the 
cabin on the Lucky Cuss, the newcomers located a claim 
at a point where Williams, trailing a pair of runaway mules, 
had noted the welcome gleam of metal. 

Gird contended that Oliver and Williams had trespassed 
upon a prior claim of the three partners, and a prolonged 
discussion of the subject ended in an agreement to divide 
the location between the disputants. Oliver and Williams 
named their half the Grand Central, while Gird and the 
Schieffelins, humorously alive to the fitness of things, called 
their part the Contention. They soon sold the Contention for 
$10,000 to purchasers who in the fullness of time took 
millions from it. A little later they also parted with a half 
interest in the Lucky Cuss, but from the other half over a 
period of years they received large returns. Last of all, the 
Schieffelins sold their two-thirds of the Tough Nut group for 
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$1,000,000, while Gird, holding on a little longer, in the end 
parted with his third for a like sum. 

Meanwhile, the town of Tombstone, springing into being 
as it were in a night, became one of the great mining camps 
of the West. Development followed quick upon the dis- 
coveries of the pioneers. Machinery was hauled from Yuma 
by freighters, thirty-mule teams to a wagon; stamp-mills 
were erected in the San Pedro Valley, where there was water 
and where the hamlet of Charleston was built around them, 
and the first of $30,000,000 in bullion began to flood the 
silver markets of the world. Tombstone was born in April, 
1879, and to it flocked fortune hunters from the four corners 
of the West. They left the railheads at Yuma on the west 
and Deming on the east, and made the last stages of a hard 
and perilous journey by mule team, ox team, and pack train 
over the Gila River trails or across the Santa Cruz deserts. 
The Southern Pacific, reaching Tucson in 1880, made travel 
conditions easier, and before the end of its second year Tomb- 
stone was the largest town in Arizona, with an estimated 
population ranging from 12,000 to 15,000. 

Allen became Tombstone’s main street, paralleled on each 
hand by Tough Nut and Fremont, also business thorough- 
fares. At one end of Allen Street, after a time, arose the Bird 
Cage Opera House and at the other the 0. K. Corral, 
soon to claim a sinister place in the history of the town. 
Between them, punctured by a few two- and three-story 
buildings, ran double lines of business houses of frame, 
brick, and adobe, with wooden awnings, supported by posts 
at the curb, shading the sidewalks in front of them. By day 
the broad street was noisy with traffic. Trains of heavy 
wagons loaded with liunber and ore, each wagon drawn by 
sixteen mules, two abreast, disputed the right of way with 
horsemen and stages each with a shot gun messenger on its 
box, arriving from or setting out for Benson, Bisbee and 
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Tucson, while the long arcades on each side of the street 
swarmed with all sorts and conditions of men and women, 
too, the latter ranging from the wires and daughters of 
business men and bankers to dwellers in the hah world, 
housed in another part of the town. 

Darkness and the stars alone distinguished night from day 
in Tombstone. Half of the business places on Allen Street 
were saloons or gambling houses that never closed. Instead 
the long bars and the gaming tables were crowded at all hours 
with men eager to part company with their quickly won dol- 
lars; nightly the Bird Cage Opera House, home of comedian, 
singer, and dancer, was packed to its doors, while in the 
region of red lights adjoining the business district, sprinkled 
with dance halls and saloons of the rougher sort, there were 
dancing and boisterous, often sanguinary carousing from 
sunset tmtil dawn of another day. Besides the unruly spirits 
whom the mines brought to Tombstone, the new camp soon 
became a favorite resort for the organized band of outlaws 
who then robbed, rustled and murdered at will in South- 
eastern Arizona. 

The leader of this band was Old Man Clanton, a tough 
Texas product, who, driven from California in Vigilante days, 
had retreated to Arizona, and taken up a ranch near Fort 
Thomas. While Tombstone was still young, Clanton and his 
sons, Ike, Phin, and Bill, aU three bred and reared in outlawry, 
moved to Lewis Springs, a little way up the San Pedro from 
Charleston, a point from which it was easy to waylay and 
plunder the stranger, or to make cattlestealing raids into 
Mexico. Leaders of the Clanton clan included Curly Bill 
Brocius, John Bingo, the McLowery brothers, Frank and 
Tom; Pony Deal, Frank Stilwell and Pete Spence. 

Curly Bill was a stocky six-footer, who borrowed his name 
from a shock of kinky black hair, and who did not hesitate 
to shoot a man in the back, when murder was part of the 
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day’s work, John Ringo, tall, slender, and handsome, was 
also an ugly customer, drunk or sober, and now and again 
killed for sheer delight in the killing. It was related of Ringo 
that once in Tombstone he invited a chance acquaintance to 
have a drink with him, and shot hi^ guest through the throat 
when the latter ordered beer as Ringo took whiskey. Old 
Man Clanton and his principal lieutenants were all skilled 
and fearless gunmen, and they counted as followers some 
scores of frontier outcasts, many of whom, claiming to be 
ranchers, squatted on every water hole in a wide stretch of 
desert country, and, executing without question the orders of 
their leaders, kept honest cowmen in constant fear of their 
vicious practises. And when they had money they frequented 
the bars, gaming tables and dance halls of Tombstone, lend- 
ing added warrant to the boast of the town’s lawless spirits of 
‘‘a man for breakfast eiiery morning.” 

Or they did until the fighting Earps brought a measure of 
law and order to the Tombstone region. Wyatt Earp, the 
third of five brothers, was born at Monmouth, Ilhnois, in 
1848, of mingled Virginia and Kentucky ancestry; passed 
his youth in Iowa and California, whence his family migrated 
in 1864; in early manhood was a freighter in the Southwest 
and a buffalo hunter on the plains; and before he was thirty, 
as related in another place, performed service in Wichita 
and Dodge City that gave him widening repute as a peace 
officer who was an utter stranger to fear, and who never 
failed to get his man. In the fall of 1879, accompanied by his 
older brothers, Jim and Virgil, and their wives, with a two- 
wagon train he set out from Dodge City, whose wild days 
were now behind it, for the new camp in the Arizona hills. 

It was Earp’s purpose to establish a line of stages between 
Tombstone and the nearest railway point, but he changed his 
plans when he talked at Tucson with Charles Shibell, 
sheriff of Pima County, which then included the Tombstone 
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district. SiibeU informed him that already there were two 
stage lines with mail express contracts running out of Tomb- 
stone, and urged him instead of starting a third one, to ac- 
cept an appointment as a deputy sheriff and collector of 
taxes, offering him a percentage of collections, plus mileage, 
with a guarantee of $500 a month. This offer Earp ac- 
cepted, and it was as the only peace officer in the great ex- 
panse of country, which a little later became Cochise County, 
that he and his brothers rode into Tombstone on the opening 
day of December, 1879. 

Wyatt Earp was in his thirty-second year when the infant 
camp, whose 500 population was soon to expand more than 
twenty fold, saw him for the first time — a lithe, blue-eyed, 
tawny-haired six-footer, whose easy, graceful movements 
betokened sureness of purpose and quiet self-mastery. His 
first month as deputy sheriff, confirming Shibell’s promise, 
netted him $700 in fees and mileage; and soon a new source 
of income was offered him. With the steady increase in bul- 
lion shipments Old Man Clanton and his gang began to hold 
up the Tombstone stages, and James B. Hume, district 
manager for Wells, Fargo and Company, requested him to 
guard treasure shipments between Tombstone and Tucson. 
Accordingly he temporarily entrusted his duties as deputy 
sheriff to his younger brother, Morgan, lately arrived in 
Arizona from Montana, and for a period of six months, 
whenever a Wells-Fargo stage carried buUion from or 
brought currency into Tombstone, the head of the Earp 
clan, with shotgun on his knees, sat beside the driver. And 
not once was an attempt made to halt or rob any of the stages 
in his charge. 

Another turn of the wheel brought his appointment as 
United States deputy marshal for the Tombstone district, 
and without delay he began unrelenting war on the bandits 
who infested it. Soon the fear and dislike with which this 
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element regarded him changed to murderous hatred; and 
not without reason. On an October evening in 1880, Earp 
returned from a visit to Tucson to find Curly Bill and other 
members of the Clanton outfit in undisputed possession of 
Tombstone’s main street. Their presence in the town had 
been prompted in part by an exciting contest for office then 
in progress. A few weeks before the law and order element 
had selected Bob Paul, of Tucson, a deputy United States 
marshal and Wells-Fargo express agent to oppose Shibell for 
sheriff. Wyatt Earp had resigned as Shibell’s deputy in order 
to support Paul, and John Behan had been appointed to 
succeed him. 

In the previous January a citizens’ committee had ap- 
pointed Fred White, a former army officer. Tombstone’s 
first marshal, and when White now appealed to Behan to 
help him arrest the caroxising outlaws, the new deputy 
sheriff, whose lack of nerve and easy conscience in the dis- 
charge of his official duties subsequent developments were 
to make clear, refused to act in the matter. This was the 
situation when Earp arrived on the scene. “Will you help 
me arrest those fellows?” White asked him, and “Come on,” 
was the instant and reassuring answer. Across the way from 
where the twp men were standing in Allen Street was a 
vacant lot, afterward the site of the Bird Cage Opera House. 
In the rear of this lot was a cabin shared by Earp, his brother 
Morgan, and Fred Dodge, whose apparent vocation was 
gambling, but who as a matter-of-fact was the confidential 
agent of the president of Wells, Fargo and Company. 

From this lot when Earp and White met were issuing 
noisy demands for Tombstone to come out and fight. Curly 
Bill, half drunk and waving a pistol, was in search of 
trouble. As the two officers, advancing from different sides 
of the lot, closed in. White grasped the barrel of the outlaw’s 
gun, only to sink to the ground, shot in the abdomen. The 
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same instant a blow from Earp’s gun-barrel struck Curly 
Bill down, and Morgan Earp and Fred Dodge found him still 
unconscious when they reached the spot. The three men 
carried White to their cabin, after which Wyatt Earp 
directed his brother and Dodge to conduct Curly Bill to the 
calaboose while he went after the outlaw’s companions, who, 
although missing their mark were busily pot-shooting at 
hiTn from the shadows of the lot. 

An hour later the McLowery brothers, Billy Clanton and 
two others, each bleeding from the blows he had received 
from Wyatt Earp’s gun-barrel, were keeping Curly Bill 
company in the calaboose, while other members of the gang, 
who had been shooting up the town, were making a hurried 
exit from it. White lived for several days, and at the end 
cleared Curly Bill of deliberate intent to kill him. The out- 
law’s hair-trigger Colt, he explained, had been discharged 
by his own attempt to secure possession of it. WTien ar- 
raigned, Curly Bill, who had been on bail, was discharged on 
the strength of Wkite’s dying statement, while his compan- 
ions were turned loose after reprimands from the court. 
“They remembered their sore heads longer than they did the 
judge’s warnings,” was Wyatt Earp’s terse comment in after 
years. “They never forgave that manhandling. If I say so 
myself, I was thorough.” 

Virgil Earp took White’s place as marshal, agreeing to 
serve until some one could be duly elected to the post. At 
Tombstone’s first municipal election on January 4, 1881, Ben 
Sippy, who had seen service in the regular army, was chosen 
marshal. Virgil Earp gave up his badge to him on January 12, 
and three days later Wyatt Earp again offered Tombstone 
shining proof of his coolness and daring in the face of ap- 
parently hopeless odds. John O’Rourke was a hanger-on in 
gaming houses, whose custom when in funds of playing the 
two-spot open had won him the name of Johnny-Behind-the- 
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Deuce. Henry Schneider was the burly and choleric chief 
engineer of the Tombstone Mining and Milling Company at 
Charleston. After an all-night poker session in which Schnei- 
der was a heavy loser, hot words passed between him and 
Johnny-Behind-the-Deuce. He drew a knife, but before he 
could use it, the gambler shot and killed him. A crowd made 
up of Schneider’s workmen and the village rabble quickly 
assembled to avenge his death; but Charles McKelvey, 
Charleston constable, managed to elude the would-be 
lynchers and in a buckboard drawn by a span of mules, set 
out with his prisoner for Tombstone nine miles away. 

On the way, McKelvey, hotly pursued, met Virgil Earp, 
out for an airing. The latter ordered the prisoner to mount 
behind him on the thoroughbred he was riding, and sped 
back to Tombstone, where he found his brothers, Wyatt 
and Morgan, at the Wells-Fargo office in Allen Street. 
Wyatt Earp had just learned from Johnny-Behind-the-Deuce 
that John Ringo was leading his pursuers when Jim Earp 
appeared with word that the Charleston mob had arrived 
and dismounted in Tough Nut Street; had persuaded a 
crowd of miners just released from work to join them, and 
that the combined forces, now numbering 500 men, were 
preparing to storm the calaboose where they expected to find 
Schneider’s slayer. Wyatt Earp had only a passing acquain- 
tance with Johnny-Behind-the-Deuce, but the latter was in 
the custody of the law and entitled to its protection. 

The marshal’s path of duty, therefore, lay straight and 
clear before him, and he did not hesitate. Across the way 
from the WeUs-Eargo office was Jim Vogan’s bowling-alley, 
a long narrow adobe building flanked on both sides by other 
business structures, with double doors fronting the street, 
and a small door and high windows at the rear. 

“Take him over to Vogan’s,” was Wyatt’s quiet command 
to Virgil and Morgan Earp. “If they try to force the rear 
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door you can pick them oflf faster than they will be able to 
crowd in. If they get by me in front give this fellow a gun and 
let him help you.” 

As Johnny-Behind-the-Deuce’s guardians hurried him into 
the bowling-alley Wyatt Earp armed with a double-barreled 
sawed-off shotgun, took solitary post in front of it, just as 
the mob poured from Tough Nut into Allen Street. Those in 
the front rank, however, halted at a safe distance, when they 
espied Wyatt Earp ready for action. 

“Boys,” the marshal warned them, “don’t make any fool 
play here; that little tinhorn isn’t worth it.” Then singling 
out Dick Gird, one of the founders of the town, who stood 
in the front row with rifle in hand, he went on : “You fellows 
can get me, but there are eighteen buckshot in this gun, and 
I will take eight or ten of you with me. If I have to get any- 
one, Mr. Gird, you will be first.” and so saying he pointed 
his gun muzzle at the center of the mine owner’s vest. “If 
you till me,” he concluded, “you will then have to reckon 
with my brothers, and to lynch that tin horn will cost a 
lot of good men their lives.” 

Gird, who was one of Earp’s best friends in the camp, and 
who later confessed that he did not know just why he had 
joined the mob, stood for an instant in doubt. Then, in 
silence, he tinned and shouldered his way out of the front 
row. One by one others followed him, and at the end of a 
tense quarter hour, less than two score, most of them mem- 
bers of the Clanton gang, still faced Earp and his shot-gun. 
These, his avowed enemies, the marshal’s eyes swept with 
contemptuous glance. Then, beckoning his brother Jim, 
who stood unarmed in a near-by doorway, he summoned a 
livery team and wagon with which to take his prisoner to 
Tucson. Johnny-Behind-the-Deuce broke jail while awaitiug 
trial in Tucson and escaped to Old Mexico, but afterward, 
as we shall relate, returned to Arizona to take summary 
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vengeance on the leader of his would-be l3Tichers. In passing 
it also should be noted that while Wyatt Earp was holding 
the mob at bay, at a safe vantage point across Allen Street 
from the bowling alley, a little group composed of Deputy 
Sheriff Behan, two of his deputies, and Ben Sippy, Tomb- 
stone’s new marshal, had watched the affair, afraid or un- 
willing to intervene in behalf of the law. Nor did this in- 
cident serve to foster good-wiU 
between the Earps and the wily 
Behan, secret ally and protector, 
as it soon developed, of the lawless 
element in and about Tombstone. 

Bob Paul, at the end of a long 
contest over disputed election re- 
turns — ^in the San Simon Precinct 
Curly Bill and his minions had 
stuffed the ballot-box for Shibell 
— was declared sheriff of Pima County. Meanwhile, however, 
the territorial legislature had carved the new county of 
Cochise from the southeast corner of Pima, and Behan, by 
sharp practice, had secured appointment as first sheriff of 
the new district. Behan named as one of his deputies Prank 
Stilwell, a leader of the Clanton gang, the members of which 
at once grew bolder in their thieving defiance of the law. 
On a moonlit night in March, 1881 , a stage on its way from 
Tombstone to Benson, with a bullion shipment of $ 80 , 000 , 
was held up by robbers. Bob Paul, still serving as Wells- 
Fargo messenger, winged one of the robbers with his shot- 
gun and saved the bullion he was guarding; but Bud Philpot, 
the veteran driver was shot through the heart, and Peter 
Roerig, a passenger, was killed by the robbers’ rifle-fire on 
the receding stage. 

Passengers on the stage had recognized Bill Leonard and 
Jim Crane, members of the Clanton outfit, as two of the 
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masked men wIlo had attempted the hold-up, and Wyatt 
Earp, promptly advised by Paul of what had happened, had 
ample warrant for the belief that Harry Head and Luther 
King also had had a hand in the affair. He assembled a posse 
which included his brothers Virgil and Morgan; Marshall 
Williams, Wells-Fargo agent at Tombstone, and youth- 
ful Bat Masterson, who had helped him keep order in Dodge 
City, and while night still held set out to run down the 
bandits. The attack had taken place near Drew’s Ranch, 
and there at daylight Earp found seventeen empty rifle- 
shells in the road — ^mute evidence of the shower of bullets 
with which the robbers had attempted to halt the stage and 
its treasure. There also he was joined by Sheriff Behan who 
sought to end pursuit of the bandits because it would lead 
over a desert trail now twelve hours old. 

When, however, Earp turned a deaf ear to the sheriff’s 
arguments, Behan and Billy Breakenridge, the deputy he 
had brought with him, concluded to keep the marshal com- 
pany in his quest. At the end of three days and 150 miles of 
hard riding over trails which now and again revealed to an ex- 
perienced eye that the bandits had resorted to every possible 
ruse to confuse their pursuers, Earp and his men came upon 
King at the San Pedro Valley adobe of XfCn Redfield, a 
rancher known to be on friendly terms wdth the Clantons. 
When questioned by the marshal. King who was found to be 
a walking arsenal, confessed that Leonard, Crane and Head 
had tried to rob the Benson stage, while he guarded the 
the horses of the party in an adjacent thicket, and so took 
no part in the shooting. Behan as sheriff claimed custody of 
King, and with his deputy Breakenridge duly escorted him 
back to Tombstone. There he turned his prisoner over to 
another of his deputies, who promptly permitted him to 
escape. Kling mounted a horse that had been provided for 
his use and rode posthaste for the Mexican boundary. 
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Meanwhile, Earp continued to track his quarry through an 
added 300 miles of the most desolate and forbidding section 
of Arizona; but when Jim Hume, another Wells-Fargo man, 
brought him word that King had escaped he decided to 
return to Tombstone and attempt the missing bandit’s 
recapture, while his brothers and Bob Paul, who had now 
joined the party, continued the search for Leonard, Crane 
and Head. Under Virgil Earp’s leadership, and in the face of 
multiplying hardships, the trail of the three murderers was 
followed into Old Mexico. In the end Virgil’s horse dropped 
dead under him — ^Masterson a few days earlier and for the 
same reason had been compelled to return to Tombstone 
with a passing teamster — ^and the posse, Morgan and Paul 
by turns sharing their mounts with Virgil, turned north and 
in time, empty-handed, reached journey’s end. 

Crane and his fellows, however did not long enjoy their 
escape from capture. In Skeleton Canyon Old Man Clanton 
and five of his men halted a Mexican mule-train carrying 
$75,000 in silver bullion and slew nineteen muleteers before 
making off with their loot. There followed a fortnight’s 
drunken orgy for the whole gang. When they had recovered 
from this debauch. Curly Bill headed a small party which 
rustled a herd of steers in Mexico and drove them to the 
Clanton ranch on the San Pedro; but when Old Man Clanton 
set out with five cowboys to sell the cattle in Tombstone 
they were ambushed by kinsmen of the victims of the Skele- 
ton Canyon massacre, only one of the party escaping. Two 
days later word reached Tombstone that Jim Crane had 
died with Old Man Clanton. Leonard and Head quickly fol- 
lowed him to the grave. They were killed by Ike and Bfll 
Haslett, while attempting to rob the store the brothers con- 
ducted at Huachita, New Mexico. Leonard lived for several 
hours after he was shot, and admitted to his captors that 
a festering wound in his groin had been inflicted by Bob 
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Paul’s shotgun in the attack on the Benson stage. Less than 
a week later John Ringo and Curly Bill rode into Huachita, 
and without warning shot and killed the Hasletts in revenge 
for the deaths of Leonard and Head. 

Their passing had also an annoying sequel for Wyatt 
Earp. The marshal’s brothers excepted, his most devoted fol- 
lower was John H. (Doc) Holliday, a consumptive Georgia 
dentist turned gambler who was also perhaps the speediest, 
nerviest, and when occasion demanded, one of the deadliest 
gunmen in the West. HoUiday had effectively aided Earp 
when in the fall of 1877 the latter, who had been employed 
for the purpose by the heads of the Santa Fe System, was 
trailing Dave Rudabaugh and his gang in the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas; a close and enduring friendship had sprung 
up between them, and in 1879 Holliday had kept Earp 
company in his migration from Dodge City to Tombstone. 
Another of Holliday’s friends, and of a different sort, was 
Bill Leonard. Before he turned bandit, Leonard had been 
the law-abiding proprietor of a jewelry store in Las Vegas, 
at a time when Holliday was engaged in the practice of den- 
tistry in the same town. 

The two men had become good friends, and when they 
met again in Tombstone the fact that in the meanwhile 
Leonard, at first covertly and then openly, had allied himself 
with the Clanton outfit, was not permitted by HoUiday to 
end their association. Accordingly, when Leonard’s part in 
the attempted hold-pp of the Benson stage became known, 
the charge was made by enemies of the Earps that Holliday, 
as their representative, had participated in the affair, and 
had fired the shots which killed Philpot and Roerig. 

“If I had pulled that job,” was Holliday’s convincing com- 
ment, “I would have got the $80,000. The man who killed 
Roerig was a rank amateur. If he had downed a horse, he 
would have got the bullion.” 
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The rumors, however, persisted, and in the end. Sheriff 
Behan, resolved, if only at second-hand, to humiliate the 
man whom he feared and hated, arrested Holliday for the 
murder of Philpot and Roerig. Wyatt Earp furnished cash 
bail, and at the close of the hearing that followed, Holliday 
was discharged from custody, it having been clearly proven 
by the testimony of half a dozen witnesses that at the very 
hour of the attempted hold-up he was playing faro in a 
Tombstone gambling house, and had continued to buck the 
bank until he mounted a horse to join in the pursuit of the 
bandits. And it was not long before Holliday again had op- 
portunity to attest his death-defying loyalty to his chief in 
the most celebrated encounter between outlaw and peace 
officer in the annals of the Southwest. 

On the evening of October 25, 1881, Tom McLowery and 
Ike Clanton were drinking and carousing in the saloons 
along Allen Street, and Ike Clanton, an amusing mixture of 
braggart and coward, was mouthing his boasts that he would 
kill Wyatt Earp and Doc Holliday before sunset next day. 
Nothing came of these threats at the moment, but early 
next morning word was carried to the Earps, asleep in their 
lodgings, that Ike Clanton, armed with sis-guns and a Win- 
chester, was already abroad and bragging that his friends 
were on the way to Tombstone to help him make an end of 
the Earps. A few moments later a second messenger arrived 
with the news that Frank McLowery, Billy Claiborne and 
Billy Clanton, youngest of the Clanton clan, had just arrived, 
to join Ike and Tom McLowery, and that the five outlaws 
were making the rounds of the Allen Street saloons in search 
of the Earps and HoUiday. 

The story of the next two hours if set forth at length would 
fin many pages. Jim Earp was a sick man and Warren, 
youngest of the brothers, was in California with his parents. 
The three remaining brothers, undismayed by the fact that 
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at least four of the group seeking their lives were game men, 
crack shots and killers — Frank McLowery was rated quickest 
with the gun of all the Clanton gang — buckled on their 
weapons and went out to face whatever fate had in store for 
them. Wyatt told his brothers that he would go up Allen 
Street, where the outlaws were fairly sure to be, and that 
they should go up Fremont to Fourth Street. Obeying these 
instructions, Virgil and Morgan surprised Ike Clanton, 
lurking, rifle in hand, at the entrance of an alley. Before 
Clanton could raise his rifle, Virgil Earp disarmed him, bent 
his own six-gun over the outlaw’s head and then marched 
him to the police court. There Clanton was fined $25 for 
breach of the peace and turned loose by the judge, but with- 
out his arms which were still in Virgil Earp’s possession. It 
should be stated, as a footnote to Ike Clanton’s arrest, that 
a few weeks earher Ben Sippy had resigned as marshal of 
Tombstone, and that Virgil Earp was now fiUing out his un- 
expired term. 

Meanwhile in front of the court Wyatt Earp had collided 
by accident with Tom McLowery, hastening to Ike Clanton’s 
assistance; had felled the newcomer for a jeering remark, and 
then had walked away leaving the outlaw lying full length 
in the gutter. Soon Frank McLowery regained his feet, and 
was joined by his brother, Billy Clanton and Claiborne. All 
four wearing six-gims went into a near-by gun shop where 
they were presently joined by Ike Clanton. There Ike pur- 
chased a big six-shooter to replace the one taken from him by 
Virgil Earp, wMle all of the rustlers filled their belts with 
cartridges. These things accomplished the group left the 
gun shop, and, watched by the Earps from a saloon across the 
way, headed for the Dexter Corral farther down the street. 
During the next half hour they made several trips to the 
nearest saloons and back to the corral, each time noisily 
proclaiming their purpose to wipe out the Earps. 
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The curtain rose on the last act of the drama when R. J. 
Coleman, a Tm'ning man, reported that the rustlers had been 
joined by Wes Fuller, a hanger-on and spy for their crowd; 
had moved from the Dexter to the O. K. Corral at the end 
of Allen Street, and now sent word to the Earps to come and 
make their fight or it would be brought to them. Captains 
W. B. Murray and J. L. Fronck, retired soldiers and heads 
of the fighting branch of Tombstone’s lately organized 
Citizens Safety Committee, drew Wyatt Earp aside. 

“Let us take this off your hands,” said Murray. “Fronck 
and I have thirty-five men ready for business. We will sur- 
roimd the corral, make that bunch surrender and then drive 
them out of Tombstone.” 

“Much obliged, captain,” was Earp’s reply, “but this is 
our fight. Come on,” he added, turning to his brothers. 

As the Earps, three abreast, began their march towards the 
O.K. Corral they were joined by Doc HoUiday, who, a late 
sleeper, had just come from the breakfast table. Wyatt 
Earp accepted the gun-fighting dentist’s offer to keep them 
company, and with Holliday whisthng softly, the others 
silent, the four men continued their march. The stalls of the 
O.K. Corral fronted the north side of Allen Street. Separated 
from them by an alley, which gave on to Fourth Street, was 
an open yard, extending to the south side of Fremont Street. 
An adobe assay office flanked the west and Fly’s photograph 
gallery the east side of the Fremont Street entrance to the 
corral yard. As the quartet passed the Fourth Street alley, 
Wes Fuller, posted at its entrance, sped back into the corral 
yard where the rustlers had taken station, with warning of 
the approach of the enemy. 

As the brothers and Holliday neared the Fremont Street 
entrance to the corral, spreading their ranks as they ad- 
vanced, they were halted by Sheriff Behan, who told them 
that he had disarmed and was about to arrest the rustlers. 
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“All right,” said Virgil Earp, “ come on and do it.” Instead, 
Behan, his nerve failing him, ducked into Fly’s gallery, and, 
closing the door behind him, from a window overlooking 
the corral yard watched the progress of events. As the Earps 
and HolKday , in loose formation, swung from Fremont Street 
into the corral they confronted the five rustlers standing with 
backs to the wall of the assay office, Claiborne and the Clan- 
tons farthest and the McLowerys nearest the street line. 
Fuller was no longer in sight. 

“You men are under arrest. Throw up your hands,” Virgil 
Earp called to them. 

Instead all of the five except Ike Clanton drew their guns 
and fired, Frank McLowery and Billy Clanton making Wyatt 
Earp their target. The fight that followed lasted only thirty 
seconds. When it ended the rustlers had fired seventeen 
shots scoring three hits, none of them of serious conse- 
quence. The Earps and Holliday had also fired seventeen 
shots, and the McLowerys and Billy Clanton lay dead or 
dying on the ground. Wyatt Earp and Holliday had killed 
the McLowerys; Virgil and Morgan Earp had made an end 
of Billy Clanton. Claiborne, after fibring twice had taken ref- 
uge with Behan in Fly’s gallery. A second later Ike Clanton, 
whose brag and bluster had brought on the fight, had sought 
the same shelter, protesting to Wyatt Earp as he ran that he 
was not shooting. 

“Why in hell did you let Ike Clanton get away like that?” 
Holliday demanded of his leader, when the firing ceased. 

“He wouldn’t jerk his gun,” was Wyatt Earp’s reply. 
Virgil and Morgan Earp had received sHght wounds, the 
first in the leg and the second in the shoulder, while HoUiday 
had been grazed by Frank McLowery’s last bullet, but Wyatt 
Earp had escaped without a scratch. Members of the Citizens 
Safety Committee quickly appeared in growing numbers to 
congratulate the victors on the outcome of the battle; Virgil 
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and Morgan Earp were taken to their homes, where guards 
of vigilantes were posted, to prevent retaliation by friends 
of the dead rustlers; and last of all a local undertaker carried 
away the bodies of the McLowerys and Billy Clanton, and 
coffined them for the burial given them four days later by 
members of their gang. 

A short half hour after the events just recorded Wyatt 
Earp was walking up Fremont Street with Fred Dodge, when 
Sheriff Behan again halted him, this time to inform the 
marshal that he was under arrest for murder. 

“Behan,” said Earp, contempt in his glance and the hard- 
ness of steel in his voice, “you threw us. You told us you had 
disarmed those rustlers. You lied to throw us off and get us 
murdered. You arrest me? Not today, nor tomorrow either. 
I will be where any respectable person can arrest me any 
time he wants to, but don’t you or any of your cheap errand- 
boys try to.” 

That ended the conversation. A coroner’s jury later in the 
day refused to hold the Earps and Holliday for killing the 
rustlers. Like action was promptly taken by the Cochise 
County grand jury then sitting at Tombstone. The fight at 
the O. K. Corral occurred on Wednesday. On Satmday the 
members of the Clanton gang gathered in Tombstone 
for the burial on the morrow of the dead rustlers, whose 
bodies had in the meanwhile been on public view in the 
undertaker’s parlors. Emboldened by their presence, Behan 
and Ike Clanton, who had been released from the calaboose, 
went before Judge Wells Spicer and jointly swore to warrants 
charging the Earps and Holliday with the murder of BiUy 
Clanton and the McLowerys. However, while Behan, with 
a dozen rustlers whom he had deputized to aid him, was 
making ready to serve the warrants, Wyatt Earp, informed 
of what was transpiring, appeared in Judge Spicer’s court 
with Holliday, gave bail for himself and companion, and 
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arranged that his bed-ridden brothers should remain at 
liberty pending decision in the hearing against himself and 
Holliday. 

That hearing began on Monday morning when Behan, 
Ike Clanton, Claiborne and Fuller appeared as witnesses for 
the prosecution. They were, however, compelled to testify, 
each without knowledge of what the other had sworn to, 
and soon involved themselves in a mass of self-contradictions, 
their testimony being further discredited by that of other 
witnesses of the fight. Then Wyatt Earp took the stand and 
told the story of his campaign against organized outlawry 
in Arizona. Judge Spicer, angered by the perjury with which 
he was called on to deal, brought the hearing to an abrupt 
conclusion by quashing the warrants against Virgil and 
Morgan Earp, and cancelling the bonds of Wyatt Earp and 
Holliday. A subsequent effort to arraign the four before a 
justice of the peace at Charleston likewise proved a flash in 
the pan. 

Beaten in open fight and in the cotmts the rustlers now re- 
sorted to murder from ambush. On the night of December 28, 
as Virgil Earp, again on duty as marshal, was crossing Fifth 
Street from the Oriental Saloon where he had just parted 
with his brother Wyatt, five shot-guns barked from an 
unfinished building across Allen Street. Three double loads 
of buckshot missed their victim, but a fourth tore a hole in 
the marshal’s side and a fifth shattered his left arm above the 
elbow. Virgil Earp managed to reach and open the door of 
the Oriental, and to tell Wyatt, who had started up at the 
fire, that he had seen five men rimning from the ambush, 
three in one and two in another direction. While a surgeon 
worked over Virgil, whose wounds were at first regarded as 
mortal, Wyatt, examining the ambush of the assassins, found 
a hat with Ike Clanton’s initials in it. A few minutes 
later the watchman at an ice house in Tough Nut Street, 
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appeared out of breath, and announced that he had seen Ike 
Clanton, Frank Stilwell and Hank Swilling, all armed with 
shot-guns running down that thoroughfare. Next a miner 
appeared and reported that the trio had mounted horses 
tethered in Tombstone Gulch and galloped away in the 
direction of Charleston. A third arrival declared that he had 
recognized John Ringo as one of the two gunmen who had 
separated from their fellows after the ambush. The identity 
of the fifth man remained a mystery. A news dispatch sent 
out from Tombstone the following day concluded with this 
sentence: “The county authorities are doing nothing to cap- 
ture the assassins.” 

On the night of March 17, 1882, Morgan Earp was playing 
a game of billiards with Bob Hatch, the owner of a hall in 
Allen Street. Wyatt was watching the game from a near-by 
chair. From the rear of the room a narrow door, the lower 
half solid wood and the other quartered with panes of glass, 
opened into an alley between Fourth and Fifth streets. 
Suddenly the roar of guns resounded from the alley; bullets 
shattered the wood and glass of the door, and Morgan Earp 
fell face downward to the floor. Another of the shots from 
the alley struck George Berry, a bystander, in the thigh and 
he was dead before a doctor could reach him. Wyatt Earp 
sent three shots through the bolted door after the men who 
could be heard running down the alley; then carried his 
brother to a couch in Hatch’s oflSce. “My back is broken,” 
said the wounded man, and a doctor hastily summoned 
f oimd that a forty-five slug had entered the small of his back 
at the left, and passed out at the right, crushing his spine. 
An hour later he breathed his last, but not before he had 
taken leave of his brother, Virgil, who appeared on the 
shoulders of Jim and Warren Earp, the first time he had left 
his bed since the attempt eleven weeks before on his own life. 

On a Sunday afternoon Morgan Earp’s body in charge of 
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liis brother Jim was sent to Colton, California, for burial. 
Wyatt rode beside the undertaker’s wagon to the railroad, 
and then returned to the grim task ahead of him. He knew 
that Frank Stilwell, Hank Swilling, Pete Spence and Indian 
Charlie, members of the Clanton gang, had been in Tomb- 
stone a few hours before the shooting of Morgan, and intui- 
tion told him that these men were the murderers of his 
brother. He decided, however, before taking their trail, to see 

Virgil Earp out of Tombstone 
and on the way to California. 
Monday morning he was ad- 
vised by wire that Stilwell, 
Spence and SwiUing were in 
Tucson, with Ike Clanton to 
keep them company. 

And so when in the afternoon of Monday Wyatt Earp left 
Tombstone to escort Virgil Earp and the latter’s wife to the 
railroad he took with him a Federal posse which included Doc 
Holliday, his brother Warren and three others. While Warren 
Earp and the rest remained at Contention with the horses, 
Wyatt and Holliday continued on to Tucson with Virgil 
and his wife. They guarded the Virgil Earps while the latter 
ate supper in the Tucson station, and then in the gathering 
darkness helped them back into their car. Wyatt Earp and 
Holliday planned to return to Contention on a train from 
the west due shortly in Tucson. While Holliday left to order 
a meal they could dispatch in the half hour at their disposal, 
Wyatt, taking leave of Virgil Earp, walked to the front of the 
car to make sure that no harm threatened his brother. 

There was a string of flat cars on the adjoining track. 
Studying them from the side of the platform away from the 
station, by the light from a window in the second passenger 
car ahead, he presently detected the ghnt of two rifle barrels 
resting on the far edge of a flat car and pointed toward the 
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waiting train; and beMnd them two or three figures crouch- 
ing in the shadows. The rustlers, under cover of night, were 
preparing to kill Virgil Earp. As Wyatt raised his sawed-off 
shot-gun for action, the barrel hit a handrail. Warned by the 
clank of steel against iron the figures behind the freight car 
dashed away into the darkness. Instantly Wyatt leaped to 
the station platform, and ran toward the front of the train, 
moved by the belief that the men he had driven from 
their point of vantage wordd cross the tracks that separated 
them from the town. 

At the end of the platform he passed a man, clad in ill- 
fitting store clothes, whom he afterward learned to his regret 
was Hank Swilling, one of the murderers of his brother. Then, 
a few yards ahead the glare of the engine headlights revealed 
a second man hurrying across the tracks. He sped after him, 
shot at from behind by other of the rustlers. “Stop,” he called, 
“or you wiU get it in the back.” The man halted, and as 
Wyatt’s advance shortened the distance between them he 
discovered that fate had delivered Behan’s deputy, Frank 
Stilwell into his hands. When only three feet separated 
them, Stilwell seized Earp’s gun with both hands and sought 
to wrest it from its owner. The latter, however, was the 
stronger of the two, and in silence slowly forced the gun down 
until the muzzle of the right barrel was under Stilwell’s 
heart. Then, in a fateful spKt second, he pulled the trigger. 
The contents of the second barrel also found their mark be- 
fore Stilwell hit the ground. Virgil Earp heard the shots that 
killed Stilwell, and, in quest of news, pressed his face against 
the window of his car. Wyatt, keeping pace for a moment 
with the now moving train, lifted an index finger in token of 
what had happened. “It’s all right,” he shouted to his 
brother. “One for Morg.” Doc Holliday also heard the shots, 
and came from the eating-house on the run. For two hours 
they searched Tucson for Stilwell’s companions, but failed 
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to find them. Then they boarded a freight train, rejoined 
their posse at Contention, and early next morning were 
back in Tombstone, where fifty armed vigilantes, already 
advised of Stilwell’s end, were waiting to welcome them. 

The posse left their horses at the corral, and Earp and 
Holliday sought needed rest at the Cosmopolitan Hotel. In 
mid-aftemoon the marshal was awakened from sleep by the 
operator at the Tombstone telegraph office, who reported 
that a message for Behan had come from Ike Clanton at 
Tucson, stating that the rustler as complaining witness had 
formally charged Earp and Holliday with the murder of 
Stilwell. Again the path Earp was to follow lay clear before 
him. He requested that delivery of Clanton’s message be de- 
layed an hour, and sent for his attorney, Colonel Wilham 
Herring. Then, while waiting the lawyer’s arrival, he sum- 
moned to his room his brother Warren, Holliday, and the 
other first-class fighting men who composed his posse — Sher- 
man McMasters, Jack Johnson and Texas Jack Vennillion. 

Herring when he shortly appeared found this group seated 
about their leader. The attorney suggested that Earp sur- 
render to Behan, as he could easily refute a charge of murder, 
but the marshal replied that he had no intention of playing 
the sheriff’s game. Behan, he contended, was without right or 
authority to arrest him, and if he consented to disarm noth- 
ing was more certain than his speedy murder by some mem- 
ber of the outlaw gang. 

“I have a job in hand,” he concluded, “that I don’t intend 
to let Johnny Behan spoil. Go over to the corral,” this to 
two members of his posse, “saddle our horses, and see that 
we have supplies for a week.” 

When the men returned a meal, brought from the hotel 
kitchen, was served to the party. At its conclusion Earp 
said to Herring: 

“Colonel, go over to the telegraph office and wire Bob 
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Paul that I will surrender to him whenever he wants me. 
Then read Ike Clanton’s telegram to Behan, and tell them 
to deliver it. We will wait here.” 

When Herring returned from his mission he was accom- 
panied by Chris BiUiche, one of the Tombstone vigilantes, 
who reported that Behan was in the lobby of the hotel, 
and that eight of his deputies heavily armed, were awaiting 
orders in Allen Street. With a quiet “All right,” Earp arose, 
belted on his six-guns, and slung his sawed-off shot-gun in the 
crook of his right arm, muzzle foremost and ready for action. 
The members of theposse in like manner armed themselves for 
battle, except that Holliday, who had small use for a shot- 
gun, carried only his pistols. In their waiting saddle-boots 
were rifles for long range use. As the party descended the 
stairs, Earp and Herring in the lead, they were intercepted 
by Dave Neagle, a former deputy sheriff who had succeeded 
Virgil Earp as marshal of Tombstone. 

“Wyatt,” said Neagle, “Behan is going to arrest you, and, 
although it is none of my business he thought that if I talked 
to you it might save trouble.” 

“Dave,” was the answer, “you tell that cowardly skunk 
that he’ll make me the happiest man in Arizona if he’ll only 
try to arrest me.” 

Behan, who had overheard the conversation, hastily 
joined his deputies in the street, and took no further part 
in the proceedings, while Earp, shakmg hands with Herring, 
led his men to the sidewalk and thence to the corral. A few 
TTiim it.es later, at the head of his five deputies, he rode out 
of and away from Tombstone — to avenge his brother and 
free a wide district from outlawry. This was in the early 
evening of March 21, 1882. Five days later Behan with 
twenty-one deputies, a majority of them members of the 
Clanton gang, also set out from Tombstone to capture Earp 
“dead or alive,” but the sheriff and his crew took care not to 
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come to close quarters with the man they were seeking, and 
at the end of a week abandoned their quest. 

Meanwhile, Wyatt Earp was discharging with thorough- 
ness the task he had taken in hand. At a waterhole on the 
western slope of the Dragoons he came upon a group of 
rustlers that included Indian Charlie. The latter confessed, 
McMasters serving as interpreter, that Curly Bill, John 
Bingo, Ike Clanton, and Stilwell had plotted to kill both 
Wyatt and Morgan Earp; that Curly Bill, Stilwell and 
Swilling had done the shooting, and that Curly BiU had paid 
bi-m $25 for standing guard at the entrance to the alley 
which led past Hatch’s back door. When the half-breed, who 
was armed with six-guns, had finished his story, Earp bade 
McMasters inform bim that he was to have a chance to 
earn another $25 from Curly Bill. 

“Tell him,” said the marshal, “that the rest of you will step 
back and that I will count three in Spanish. When I say one 
he can start for his guns, but I will not draw mine until I 
have counted three. That should satisfy him.” 

Indian Charlie nodded assent. “Uno” called Earp, then 
“Dos” as the half-breed fumbled his gun-belt. “Tres,” and 
the marshal’s Colt flashed from the holster. One slug struck 
Indian Charlie in the abdomen, a second between the 
shoulders and a third in the temple, all before he pitched for- 
ward stiU clutching his unfired gun in his right hand. The 
dead man’s mates were told to notify the coroner at Tomb- 
stone and Earp and his deputies rode off in search of bigger 
game, in the person of Curly Bill, who was reported some- 
where on the Bobocomari. The following afternoon at Iron 
Springs, a waterhole in the Whetstone Mountains, thirty 
odd miles west of Tombstone the marshal riding well in 
advance of his posse without warning, and greatly to his own 
surprise, came suddenly upon the camp of Curly Bill and 
eight other rustlers. Springing to his feet. Curly Bill raised a 
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sawed-off shot-gun to his shoulder and fired at Earp, only to 
miss his mark. The next instant with the cry of one in agony 
he fell dead at his intended victim’s feet. A double lead from 
the marshal’s gun had struck him squarely in the stomach. 
The other rustlers broke for a grove of cottonwood beyond 
the waterhole, but as they ran, it came out later, the marshal 
winged two of them with his six-gun. 

For the better part of a month, Earp and his posse, keeping 
in touch with the vigilantes at Tombstone, ranged the 
Cochise County desert, scattering the rustlers to the far 
corners of the frontier. Four of the leaders, Ringo, SwiUing, 
Ike Clanton and Pony Deal fled to Eronteras in Sonora, and 
there SwiUing was kUled while attempting to rob a trading 
post. Towards the end of April, Earp, satisfied that he had 
ended the menace of organized outlawry in Southeastern 
Arizona led his men back to the Tombstone neighborhood 
for a conference with his friends regarding the unsettled 
matter of his own and Holhday’s responsibility for StilweU’s 
death. It was agreed that should they surrender to the Tuc- 
son authorities and be discharged after a hearing, there were 
judges in Pima County who, prompted by poUtical considera- 
tions, might remand them to the custody of Sheriff Behan; 
and such procedure would speU their murder as soon as they 
were over the Cochise County fine. 

Accordingly it was decided that Earp and Holliday should 
go to Colorado, and that then Governor Trittle of Arizona 
should be induced to ask their extradition on the Tucson war- 
rants, thus assuring an imprejudiced sifting of the charge 
against them. Earp and his posse left at once for Colorado, 
and three weeks later Sheriff Paul, as it had been arranged, 
foUowed with requisitions for them. Governor Pitkin, after a 
hearing which adduced all of the facts in the case, held the 
murder charge to be a ruse through which enemies of Earp 
and Holliday designed to secure their custody in a defense- 
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less state “for purposes best known to tbemselves” and re- 
fused to honor the requests for extradition. Earp had taken 
with him to Colorado about $2000 in cash. This sum when 
discharged from custody, he divided into six equal parts, 
reserving one for his brother Warren and himself, and giving 
a full share to each of his other deputies, who now went their 
several ways. Holliday, worn to a shadow at the end, died a 
few years afterward in a Colorado sanitarium. 

Wyatt Earp had no present thought of returning to Tomb- 
stone, for water had flooded the lower levels of its mines and 
the camp was facing a swift decline. By the same token, when 
satisfied that they had nothing further to fear from the man 
who had proved their master, Eingo, Pony Deal and Ike 
Clanton rode back to Tombstone from Mexico only to meet 
early and violent ends. On a July morning Eingo was found 
dead xmder an oak tree in Turkey Creek Canyon. Johnny- 
Behind-the-Deuce, serving as scout and spy for the Wells- 
Eargo people, had come upon his old enemy sleeping off a 
drunk and had shot him through the head. The same week 
Pony Deal, Eingo’s pal and the discoverer of his body, hunted 
down and shot his slayer. 

In tmn Pony Deal himself was soon killed in a gun-fight 
near Clifton, while Ike Clanton met a hke fate while fleeing 
from capture after he and his brother Phin had tried to steal 
a bunch of stock from an Arizona cattleman. Phin Clanton 
escaped with his hfe, and was dxily sentenced to a long term 
in the penitentiary. Last of all, Behan ended his term 
as sheriff to face indictments for dishonesty and abuse of 
office. He was for a time a fugitive from justice, but re- 
turned, humbled and discredited, to end his days in Tucson. 

To a newcomer from the East an old-timer in the plains 
country was recounting with gusto the exploits of a famous 
gunman of the seventies. “Was he killed?” asked the tender- 
foot. “Oh, no,” was the answer; “he died sociable.” Wyatt 
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Earp also “died sociable” in bis bed in bis quiet borne in Los 
Angeles, on a Sunday morning in January, 1929, bale and 
strong in bis eigbty-first year until a few days before bis final 
illness. Tbe loss of bis brother Morgan bad cured bim of aU 
rebsb for tbe career of a fighting man, and during busy middle 
years that merged gradually into old age, an old age freed 
from care by tbe modest competence fortunate ventures in 
mining and oil bad brought him, all bis days were peaceful 
ones. He outlived tbe other members of bis clan, and carried 
an easy conscience with bim to tbe grave. “For my bandbng 
of tbe situation at Tombstone,” be said to a friend shortly 
before bis death, “I have no regrets. Were it to be done over 
again I would do exactly as I did at that time.” Here spoke 
not only tbe dauntless fighter, but one who was every inch a 
man. 

Ed Scbieffebn’s end was likewise in keeping with what tbe 
Greeks would have called bis destiny. In 1880 be and bis 
brother sold their interests in tbe Tombstone district and 
quitted as miUionaires tbe region to which a short three years 
before they had come as almost penniless prospectors. Ed 
made a trip to New York and other Eastern cities, and for a 
single summer unsuccessfully hunted gold on tbe Yukon, 
using a steamer built at bis own expense. Then be married a 
comely widow and built a roomy bouse for bis wife in 
Alameda across tbe bay from San Francisco. Later be and 
bis wife purchased a second residence in Los Angeles, which, 
bis mother being dead, also became tbe home of bis father 
and brother. Neither a waster nor a spender be was a kindly 
soul, and never failed to respond generously to tbe appeals 
of those in need, be they kinfolk, old friends, or strangers. 

Tbe wilderness, however, never lost its lure for ScbieffeKn, 
and in tbe spring of 1897 he again put on the garb and re- 
turned to tbe sobtary life of tbe prospector. Tbe brother who 
mi g ht have kept bim company was dead, and tbe sequel 
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proved tliat Ms own end was close at hand. On a May 
morning a traveler along the unfrequented trail that passed 
Schieffelin’s cabin twenty miles east of Canyonville, Oregon, 
found his body lying at full length on the floor. Death had 
come to him without warning while preparing Ms evening 
meal. The bread in the oven of a stove from which the fire 
had died out hours before was burned black, and a pot of 
beans had boiled down to a charred mass. Schiefielin’s body, 
clad in red sMrt and corduroys, as he had requested in his 
will, was taken to Tombstone for burial, and a cairn of rough 
stones, shaped in the likeness of a prospector’s monument, 
now marks his grave among the hills he made a part of 
history. 
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CHAPTER 
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Gold Hunter 



is where you find it” is a time-worn 
saying among those who hunt for it, and one that often has 
had striking confirmation in the history of mining. Sixty 
years ago a familiar figure in the town of San Bernardino, 
California, was an old prospector named Lee. He would ap- 
pear at regular intervals in the place, lay in a fresh stock of 
supplies, and then disappear for another long stay in the 
mountains and on the borders of the desert to the northward 
of the San Bernardino Valley. On one of his trips Lee found 
what he thought was cinnabar in the hills south of the 
Mojave River, and in pursuit of the ledge ran a tunnel of 
considerable length into the hillside. The rock excavated in 
this search he threw on the dump with no thought of what 
it might contain. 

One afternoon Lee left San Bernardino bound for another 
of his claims — a silver property, which by the way, remains 
undiscovered to this day — ^and in the morning his body was 
found on the outskirts of the town with a bullet through the 
heart. His slayer remained unknown, and for a time no one 
gave heed to his holdings in the Mojave hills. The year 1879 
brought disaster to many of the farmers in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Drouth and wind ruined the crops, and not a few of 
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them, who had been miners in an earlier time, resmned 
prospecting. One of the wanderers made his way across the 
mountains and out to the Mojave River, where he spent a 
night with the owner of a cattle ranch on the banks of that 
stream. “Old Man Lee,” said his host, “used to have a quick 
silver mine up in the hills yonder, and worked there a good 
deal. Why don’t you go up and see the mine.P” 

Next morning the prospector, followed up the hint that 
had been given him, and searching the hills, found Lee’s tun- 
nel. He quickly decided that the dead man had been on a 
false trad in his hunt for cinnabar, but some of the rock 
on the dump attracted his experienced eye. He picked out 
several of the best looking specimens, and an assay proved 
them to be rich in silver. Lee in a vain search for something 
else had quarried out and thrown away several thousand 
dollars. The finder at once relocated the ledge which he 
named the Luckyman, and which, confirming the hopes of its 
new owner, for a long period yielded an average of $60,000 a 
month in silver bullion. 

One William Hawkins, familiarly known as Bill and hail- 
ing from Chicago, appeared in Arizona in the spring of 1875, 
and found the work he needed as a teamster hauling freight 
from Tucson to the gold and silver camps in the Sonora 
range. He had had little experience in the handling of mules, 
and his lot was made a more troubled one by the fact that 
one of the animals in his string, called Old Sam, an unruly 
and vicious brute, never missed a chance to bite or kick at 
him. One morning Hawkins left Tucson for a camp eighty 
miles distant. His load was a heavy one, and part of the way 
the road was little more than a trail along the side of the 
mountains; but he succeeded in covering sixty miles of it 
without hitch or mishap. 

Before him then lay a steep ridge, with a deep canyon on 
each side of the narrow road and heavy grade. Half way 
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across, Old Sam, the mule, began to kick and at last managed 
to get out of the traces, after which he calmly laid down in 
the middle of the road, as if intent upon a long rest. Strive 
as he might, Hawkins could not get him up, and, when two 
Mexicans came down the trail, with their aid, resort was had 
to more heroic methods. One of them gathered a lot of dry 
grass, piled it close to the mule’s hind-quarters and set a 
match to it. The next instant Old Sam’s heels landed on his 
driver’s stomach with a force which sent Hawkins reeling 
over the side of the road to land on top of a ledge a score of 
feet down the mountainside. 

The unexpected kick, however, brought good luck with it. 
The Mexican in pulling the grass for his fire had torn away 
some earth, and from his landing place on the ledge Old 
Sam’s victim now espied pay ore beneath it. The discoverer 
acted with discretion and good sense. He went on his way, 
telling no one of his find. Instead, on his return to Tucson 
he wrote a brother in San Francisco to gather up all the cash 
he could, and come with despatch to Arizona. His summons 
was promptly obeyed, and soon a gang of men were at work 
on the Daylight Mine, which almost from the first netted 
$1000 a month. Its monthly yield gradually increased to 
three times that sum, and when Hawkins died in 1890 both 
he and his brother had been for years men of large means. 

Luck also had its part in the discovery in 1889 of the Fare- 
well Mine in the Globe district of Arizona. A few years earher 
its finder, Henry Raymond, a mining engineer trained in the 
eastern schools, had sought employment in the Southwest. 
In due time he and a fellow engineer who had accompanied 
him from the East secured places with silver companies at 
Prescott and Harqua Hala. When, however, a steady fall in 
the price of silver caused the closing of the mines in which 
they were employed, Raymond turned prospector, and for 
four years roamed the mountains of Southern Arizona, but 
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without substantial results. In the fall of 1889, finding him- 
self without money or the prospect of employment he de- 
cided to return to his old home in the East. 

Meanwhile, his chum had secured work at Globe, and Ray- 
mond went there for a visit with him before leaving the coun- 
try. The afternoon of the day set for his departure the two 
young men went for a farewell stroll in the hills, and in a 
gulch on the way sat down and talked for several hours. 
While they talked, Raymond, true to the habits of the 
prospector, poked among the stones and boulders lying 
about them. Finally he picked up a bit of live rock, and, 
studying it carefully, remarked to his friend that it had a 
heap of color in it. He carried the specimen back to town, 
and, after a longer and more detailed examination, thought 
it best to extend his stay in Globe. Next morning he set to 
work to trace the float he had found to the mother lode, and 
at the end of a fortnight located the Farewell Mine, which at 
once became a profitable producer. Before it finally pinched 
out at the end of a decade it netted Raymond a comfort- 
able fortune. 

It was a jackass instead of a mule which led to the dis- 
covery of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan, the richest mine in 
Idaho. The story is a strange yet true one, and is substan- 
tiated by court records. Twenty-five years ago, when a pass- 
ing resident of Spokane, I heard it told a number of times 
by a man who had played a leading part in it. Among those 
who flocked to the Coeur d’Alene district of Northern Idaho 
when rich galena veins were discovered there was Noah S. 
Xellogg, a man in his sixties, who had been a miner and lum- 
berman by turns, but had never found the right road to for- 
tune. Coming from Southern California he reached Eagle 
City in May, 1884, with a suit of ragged clothes, a roll of 
blankets and five dollars in cash, and went thence to Mur- 
ray, where he labored for a year as cajpenter and mill hand. 
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In August, 1885, however, Kellogg found himself without 
employment and decided, as a last resort, to turn prospector. 
Accordingly, he applied for a grubstake to O. O. Peck, a 
small contractor by whom he had been employed the pre- 
vious year, and to Dr. J. T. Cooper, who, in earlier years, had 
been a surgeon in the British Navy and was then practising 
his profession in Murray. Peck, who hailed from Vermont, 
was a tall, gaunt, lantern-jawed man in his sixties, a typical 
New Englander. Cooper, also verging on old age, was a burly, 
dogmatic Scotchman possessing the thrift of his race. The 
pair listened without enthusiasm to Kellogg’s plea for help. 
As he talked a distant bray echoed down the canyon. It 
came from an ownerless jackass which had long been voted 
a nuisance by the citizens of Murray. 

“There goes that damned ass again,” the Scotch doctor 
remarked in disgust. 

“Someone ought to take a shot at him,” added Peck. 

Here was Kellogg’s opportunity and he was clever enough 
to make quick use of it. “Put a grubstake on his back” he 
begged, “and FU take him into the hills.” 

After further argument this proposition was agreed to, 
and Peck and Cooper, thriftily counting the cost, provided 
Kellogg with an outfit of a value of less than twenty dollars, 
which, they figured, would keep him in the field for a period 
of six weeks. The same afternoon Kellogg led the jackass out 
of Murray, up Pritchard Creek, thence over the sky line, 
and down into the Beaver Creek watershed, where he camped 
for the night. Next day, he climbed another ridge and late 
in the afternoon reached the South Fork near the present 
town of Osborn. The following morning he moved down the 
South Fork until he reached a deep gulch which cut into the 
ridge north of the river. This he named Milo Gulch and, fol- 
lowing its course for three miles, halted and made camp. 
Tethering the jackass nearby, he cooked his evening meal 
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over a camp fire in tlie gulcii, then made a bed of fir boughs 
and slept through long night hours the dreamless sleep of a 
weary man. 

The sun was high above the ridges when Kellogg woke 
next morning to discover that the jackass had slipped his 
tether and taken his departure. A long search for him proved 
a fruitless one, but, as the lone prospector made his way 

back to camp a bray broke the 
mountain stillness and, glancing 
rearward, he discovered his 
missing companion far up on a 
steep slope behind him. It was 
a hot day and Kellogg an aging 
man, but the latter knew that 
without the braying beast he 
could not continue his quest. 
Accordingly, after he had pre- 
pared and eaten a hasty break- 
fast, he set out up the ridge. The chase was a long and 
hard one and it was not until late in the afternoon that he 
came upon the jackass contentedly grazing in a patch of 
meadow, and at peace with the world. 

Kellogg slipped the halter over his head, cursing him with 
profane vigour, and then sat down upon a ledge to rest. 
While he prilled at his pipe and wiped the sweat from his face, 
his eye was attracted to a bit of loose rock in a great dike 
which crossed the moimtain from east to west and at right 
angles to Milo Gulch. Picking it up, beneath it he found 
galena in place and under that yet more galena. Kellogg 
knew enough of mining geology to be aware that this came 
from the outcrop of a silver lead vein. Knocking the ashes 
from his pipe, a close study of the base of the ledge, then a 
few blows of his pick disclosed a practically pure vein of 
galena of extraordinary size. By this time the day was ending 
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and, pusHng and prodding the jackass before him, Kellogg 
returned to camp. 

Early the following morning, leaving the jackass securely 
tethered, the prospector returned to the ledge and in the 
hours that followed traced a continuous body of galena down 
the mountainside, across the gulch and up the opposite wall. 
Thus, on an August day in 1885 was discovered what is 
known as the Bunker Hill and SulUvan Mine, which in the 
scant hah century that has since elapsed has produced more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars in metals, has made two 
score men millionaires, and in its fifty miles of drifts and 
imderground tunnels stiU has ore actually in sight that can- 
not be worked out in half a century of intensive mining 
operation. A jackass, through its vagrant ways led to the dis- 
covery of the greatest of galena lodes. 

Kellogg located two claims on the dike, naming one the 
Bunker Hill and the other the Kellogg, and posted in a 
conspicuous place a notice signed: “N. S. Kellogg, J. T. 
Cooper, -1^; 0. O. Peck, Then, with the jackass that had 
brought him good fortune and many samples of his find, 
Kellogg set out for Murray, blazing as he went a path along 
Milo Gulch in order to assure return to his locations. He 
had, from the first, keenly resented the niggardly manner 
in which Peck and Cooper had outfitted him, and he was 
now troubled with the thought that the same miserly spirit 
might hopelessly delay development of the claims and keep 
him still a poor man. The course he finally decided upon has 
become one of the enduring legends of Idaho. Reaching Mur- 
ray late at night he avoided Peck and Cooper, but instead 
sought out Jacob (Dutch Jake) Goetz, a gambler who was 
always prompt to back his judgment with his dollars in any 
promising venture. 

Dutch Jake studied the samples Kellogg had brought with 
him, and then the two hunted up one Phil O’Rourke, a giant 
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Irishman, whose brogue, never-failing good humor, and gift 
of ready speech had made him a marked figure in Murray. 
A plan of action was quickly decided upon, and, before sun- 
rise next morning, Kellogg, O’Rourke, and two other miners, 
C. M. Sullivan and Alec Monk, by name, were well on their 
way to Milo Gtdch with saddle and pack horses and an outfit 
of a variety and abundance calculated to put to shame the 
one Peck and Cooper had grudgingly provided a few weeks 
before. When the four men reached the scene of action they 
took down the notices originally posted by Kellogg, removed 
all marks on the stakes, and made new locations, naming one 
the Bunker Hill and the other the Sullivan. 

On the Bunker Hill location appeared the names of Kel- 
logg, Goetz, O’Rourke, and Sullivan, the notice stating that 
Kellogg owned a half interest in it. His name did not appear 
on the Sullivan notice, but it later developed that he also 
held a secret half interest in that claim. The foregoing details 
attended to, a representative was dispatched post haste to 
Murray to file the necessary notices with the Federal authori- 
ties. Soon Murray was agog with news of the great discovery; 
in a single day half of its population departed for Milo Gulch, 
while Cooper and Peck began to nurse a growing belief that 
Kellogg had betrayed them. This belief was confirmed when 
a visit to the recorder’s office revealed that the names of 
Cooper and Peck did not appear among the locators of the 
two claims. Thereupon, Woods and Stoll, leading lawyers 
of Murray, were employed to enforce their rights, the con- 
sideration agreed upon being one-fifth of any possible re- 
covery, either by law or by settlement. 

The same day Stoll, the junior partner in the firm of 
Woods & StoU, departed for Milo Gxilch, accompanied 
by John Flaherty, a shrewd and experienced prospector. 
The two men made their way without difficulty to the new 
galena region, and were greeted with a complacent snule by 
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O’Rourke, leader of the Kellogg forces. They were told to 
make themselves at home, and did so with unexpected re- 
sults. Going carefxiUy over the two claims, Flaherty came 
upon a torn scrap of paper, part of the printed form used in 
posting notices on mining claims. It was the original location 
notice in Kellogg’s own handwriting and set forth that he, 
Cooper and Peck were locators of the Bunker Hill claim. 
An hour later Stoll and Flaherty were on their way back to 
Murray, the tell-tale document securely tucked away in a 
buckskin pouch suspended from the lawyer’s neck and inside 
his shirt. 

During the months that followed, while the town of Kel- 
logg grew up at the mouth of Milo Gulch, the ablest lawyers 
in Idaho made ready for an epic battle in the courts. The 
suit finally came to trial in June, 1886, before Judge Norman 
Buck of the United States District Court for the Territory 
of Idaho. Public sympathy favored the cause of Kellogg, 
O’Rourke and their associates, and the latter, besides, had 
at their command lawyers able to make the worse appear the 
better reason. In the end, however. Woods, a master of the 
art of crossexamination, succeeded in wresting the truth 
from Kellogg, and, although the twelve jurors returned a 
verdict in favor of the defendants, Judge Buck, after some 
delay, granted a motion to disregard the jury’s findings and 
gave judgment for the plaintiffs, at the same time awarding 
Peck and Cooper a fourth interest in the Bunker Hill claim. 

Judge Buck’s decision was promptly appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of the territory, but that body, in February, 
1887, unanimously confirmed his action. A few months later 
Simeon Reed of Portland purchased the Bunker HiU and 
Sullivan claims for six hundred thousand dollars, of which 
one hundred thousand dollars was distributed among the at- 
torneys who had participated in the legal battle. The re- 
mainder went to the owners according to their several 
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ownerships. “Had we lawyers,” one of them regretfully de- 
clared in after years, “taken stock in the company formed 
by Reed, the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining and Concen- 
trating Company, for the $100,000 paid us in fees, that stock 
would now be worth several millions, and we should have 
received dividends from it for more than forty years; but 
instead we accepted the cash and as promptly spent it.” 

A word as to the fate of the jackass who set in motion a 
memorable chain of events. “For a time,” we are told, “he 
was a privileged character around Murray. Finally, the part 
he had played was forgotten in the unceasing noise of his 
braying, and the public moved against him. Several sticks 
of dynamite were lashed to his body and a long fuse ignited. 
As the jackass galloped toward the outskirts of the camp 
there was a pell-mell rush of miners to escape from his im- 
mediate vicinity, and then an explosion that reverberated 
through the canyon. That night Murray slept in peace.” 

A strange tale likewise attaches to the finding of Dream 
Gulch, also in the Coeur d’Alene district. F. M. Davis was 
a hard-working farmer in the wheat belt of Eastern Washing- 
ton when news of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan spread over 
the Northwest. Tradition has it that he went to bed one 
night to meditate upon the story of a burro’s part in the dis- 
covery of a great mine and the good fortune of the burro’s 
owner. Finally he fell asleep and dreamed that he was tramp- 
ing through the gulches and over the mountains of a wild and 
rugged region with a donkey at his side. His dream wander- 
ings carried him over long miles and to a narrow gulch, where 
three fallen trees lay across the trail. A few yards beyond the 
gulch forked, and the dreamer taking the right branch came 
shortly upon a huge boulder of quartz, marking the limits of 
and standing guard over a placer region of extraordinary 
richness. 

So vivid was the dream that it awakened Davis, who in 
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turn roused his wife and told her about it. His doubting mate 
bade him not to be a fool, and returned to her slumbers. The 
dream, however, was repeated next night, and on the third 
came again with such compelling vividness that Davis, now 
certain that he had received a message from a higher power, 
resolved to go forth in search of the gulch that had been 
revealed to him. A neighbor, Harrison Everett, when told 
the story of the thrice repeated vision offered to accompany 
him, while a second neighbor, Samuel Laird, agreed to grub- 
stake the adventurers. 

On their way to the Old de Smet Mission, where travelers 
over the Mullan Trail were wont to halt for rest, and where 
Davis had dreamed that he began the last stage of his 
journey to the gulch, he told Everett that in his vision he had 
seen a stranger standing close to the spot where they were to 
begin work, and that this man was to be asked to share in 
their good fortune. No disappointments were encountered 
after the two men left the Mission. Instead, Davis, claiming 
that every landmark and feature was familiar to him , pushed 
forward confident of what lay ahead. They came in due 
course to the gulch, the three fallen trees, the fork to the 
right and the boulder of quartz. And they had not finished 
their inspection of the ground, when a man, who later gave 
his name as William Ray, hove in sight down the gulch. The 
newcomer accepted without hesitation the unexpected part- 
nership Davis proposed to him. 

Whereupon the three men set to work and in a week 
panned from a hole ten feet deep coarse gold having a value 
of $2000. They continued their digging and panning imtil 
the ground froze, and then set out for home, planning to 
return to the claims they had located in the spring. When 
Davis paid off the mortgage on his farm, news of his changed 
condition and the reason for it spread quickly over the coun- 
tryside, and as soon as winter ended there was a stampede 
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to Dream Gulch, the name that had at once been given 
the new camp. During the following four years $1,000,000 
in placer gold was taken from the district, which before it 
gave out yielded five times that amount. Davis and his 
partners each secured a fortune from their claims, but the 
dreamer did not long enjoy his easily won wealth. He moved 
shortly to Monmouth, Oregon, and there he had another 
dream, pointing the way to still richer placers in the moun- 
tains of Northern California. He set forth to find them, but 
did not return, and his fate, probably death from exposure 
or foul play, remains a mystery. 

Many old miners argue that Dame Fortune often chooses 
the tenderfoot as the recipient of her favors; and some of 
them cite as proof of the contention the discovery of the Blos- 
som Mine, near Pioche, Nevada, which first and last yielded 
half a million dollars. In one of the closing decades of the 
last century, James W. Peeler, a lawyer of Stamford, Con- 
necticut, who knew nothing about mining, journeyed to 
Nevada to settle the estate of a man who had died in Pioche, 
leaving bis property to Eastern relatives. The adjustment of 
the estate, a much entangled one, cost time and labor, and 
while waiting through weeks and months the final action of 
the Nevada courts the Stamford lawyer had an abundance 
of leisure hours in which to pick up information about min- 
ing and the color and formation of gold-bearing ledges. One 
day riding out from Pioche with a party of veteran miners 
his attention was attracted to and he remarked upon a pe- 
culiar bluish formation of outcropping rock which lay some 
miles off the trail. 

“Oh,” said one of his companions, “that’s porphyry. I 
have seen it hundreds of times. It’s only fool dead rock.” 

This explanation, however, did not satisfy Peeler, and a 
few days later he persuaded a younger and less experienced 
miner to join him in an inspection of the outcropping. At the 
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outset they were unable to find any show of color, but an 
hour or so of digging in the earth at the side of the outcrop- 
ping laid bare the surface of the rock, untouched by oxidation 
or the bleaching of wind and water. A bit of the rock, when 
dislodged, showed traces of gold, and a further widening of 
the exposed area disclosed other bits yet richer in golden 
specks. And such was the beginning of the Blossom Mine — 
rejected without examination by more than one prospector, 
but a herald of unsought good fortime for Peeler and his 
companion. 

In the opening months of the last year of the last century 
young Barney Murphy was a teamster employed on the trail 
between Kingman and White Hills, Arizona, for $45 a month 
and found. Then in May, 1900, Dan Freeman, a bartender 
at Chloride, agreed to grubstake him to the extent of $17 
a month for the period of one year, and Murphy, who had 
had little if any experience as a prospector, fared forth to 
hunt for gold in the foothills of the Colorado River, in the 
northern part of Mojave County, Arizona. He reached the 
hills, with his burro and outfit on May 12, set up camp and 
began prospecting. 

What Murphy knew about mining he had learned as an 
observer and at second hand, but during his teamster days 
he had often pondered from afar the geological lay of the 
hills to which he had now journeyed. He had also several 
tunes seen specimens of rock from them, brought to Chloride 
by Hualaipi Indians, and so had finally formed a theory, 
duly imparted to his bartender friend, as to where a strata of 
gold quartz ran in that locality and where it might most 
easily be found beneath the sunbaked soil and whitened 
boulders. Daily for nearly a fortnight, with pick in hand, he 
roamed the lonely hills under a blistering desert srm, but 
only base copper ore rewarded his search, and hopes of 
finding gold began to leave him. 
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Then on the morning of the twelfth day, while hunting 
quail, Mtuphy came, at the bottom of a gulch, upon a rock 
about the size of a man’s head, which, a glance told him, 
held the precious metal he was seeking. He carried it to his 
tent and broke it into pieces with his hammer. Under the 
magnifying glass each piece showed the gray quartz shot 
through with tiny specks of gold. There followed a feverish 
search for the ledge or outcropping from which had come the 
fragment found in the gulch. Hundreds of pieces of rock were 
examined and thrown away in a hunt which covered both 
sides of the gulch, and, which in the late afternoon brought 
Murphy in sight of a protruding mass of rocks half a mile 
or so from and resembling in color his find of the morning. 

The sun was setting when at the end of a hard climb he 
reached this outcropping — a boulder of reddish brown jut- 
ting from a steep area of yellow soil — and knocked from it a 
chunk which proved as rich in yellow specks as the float he 
had found farther down the gulch. The night that followed 
was an imeasy one for the lone prospector, who knew he had 
turned up the makings of a fortune. When morning came he 
satisfied himself as to the drift and dimensions of the ledge, 
and, having set up monuments at the four corners of his 
claim, hastened to Chloride to tell his grubstaking partner 
what he had found for them. Two or three days later the 
pair were hard at work exposing the ledge and proving the 
quahty of the ore. The average rock ran $21 a ton and it 
soon became evident that there were thousands of tons of it. 
Before the summer was ended Murphy and Freeman sold 
their claim for $80,000 in cash. 

The Trojan Mine in Calaveras County, California, which 
brought wealth to a group of Boston men, was the lucky 
find of two German gardners. In the winter of 1865 Herman 
Becker and Laurence Trimmer, who in summer raised 
vegetables for sale in the mining camps of Calaveras, went 
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into the mountains to gather oak wood for fuel. While thus 
employed they ate and slept in an abandoned miner’s cabin. 
One day Becker came into possession of a generous haunch 
of deer meat. In order to properly bake it he and his partner 
built a bonfire of brush, which melted a hole in the snow, 
lying two feet deep all about them, and uncovered an area 
of hot earth. 

Then, to prepare an oven for the baking of the venison, 
Becker dug down a couple of feet 
and came upon a bed of rock. He 
broke off a piece of this rock, and, 
after the meat was buried and in 
process of roasting, by the light of 
his cabin candle gave it long and 
careful examination. He found it to 
be what miners term line“rock”and 
rich in gold. The tests of an assay- 
er at Placerville showed that it ran 
$600 to a ton. Becker and Trimmer 
staked off five clahns, and, telling no one of their discovery, 
gave several months to defining with pick and spade the dip, 
angle, length and breadth of the ledge. It made them rich 
within a year, but in the end for $70,000 apiece they parted 
with a mine that for many years netted its Boston buyers 
$30,000 a month. 

The Cripple Creek stampede in 1891 furnished another 
striking example of the luck of the greenhorn miner. James 
W. Doyle, a carpenter who did not follow his trade, was then 
earning a modest livelihood as driver of a hack in Manitou, 
while Jimmy Burns, one of his friends, was working as a 
plumber in Colorado Springs. The two men joined hands and 
agreed to try their luck at Cripple Creek. Neither of them 
knew anything about mining, and coimng late into the field 
they had to be content with a claim about a sixth of an acre 
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in area on the side of Battle Mountain near Victor, which 
had been passed by as worthless by earlier arrivals. 

Doyle and Burns, however, acting on the theory that 
something was better than nothing, took up this bit of land, 
and sent for John Harman, who was driving a street scraper 
in Colorado Springs, to come and help them develop it. All 
that Harman knew about mining consisted of what he had 
learned as a lad picking slate from the screens of a Pennsyl- 
vania coal mine. The trio gave much hard labor to sinking 
a shaft that for many months yielded no sign of pay ore. 
Experienced miners urged them to abandon a seemingly 
hopeless search, but, deaf to advice, they refused to quit, 
and in the end struck a vein which yielded millions and made 
each of them a man of large wealth. 

In the early summer of 1884, Henry Morgan, known to 
his familiars as Hank, was dead broke in Leadville. He had 
come from California, part of the way on foot and the rest 
of the way in freight cars, and knew nothing of the country 
in which he found himself. However, he had in full measure 
the hopefulness and persuasive ways of the typical pros- 
pector, and without delay induced a Leadville merchant to 
grubstake him. In the Gunnison foothills he stumbled on a 
hole that some one had worked and then abandoned in an 
earlier time. The lay of the land pleased Morgan; so he 
cleaned out the hole and proceeded to sink it to a greater 
depth. Good luck was not long in coming to him, for he had 
gone only a few feet when he came upon a vein which, duly 
assayed and located, sold for $500,000. 

In the first days of gold mining in California a roustabout, 
Oliver Martin by name, did odd jobs and drank whiskey 
when he could get it in the camps of the Mother Lode coun- 
try. One afternoon in the late fall of 1854, with John Fowler, 
a boon companion of equally shiftless and dissipated habits, 
he left Benton’s Bar for Camp Corona. On the way the two 
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men, who had been drinking heavily, sought refuge for the 
night in a deserted miner’s cabin located in a narrow canyon. 
While they were sleeping a heavy rain began to fall, and soon 
the cabin was beset by water which came rushing down the 
steep sides of the canyon and flooded the stream at its bot- 
tom. Both men, still dazed by drink, were swept into the 
flood, and carried by it into the darkness. 

Fowler was drowned, but Martin was washed into a clump 
of scrub oaks, and, clinging to the branches until morning, 
escaped with his life. When the waters had fallen he secured 
a pick and shovel and began to dig a grave for his dead mate. 
He selected a sandy spot at the base of a cliff, and barely 
two feet below the surface came upon what appeared to be 
a nugget of extraordinary size. It was larger than a calf’s 
head, and so heavy that its finder was unable to carry it. 
Repeated tests convinced Martin that it was gold, and, leav- 
ing the grave unfinished, he hurried to Camp Corona for help. 
There a miner reluctantly consented to return with him to 
the canyon; but, having no faith in Martin’s story, he said 
that he did so not to carry nuggets, but to help bury Fowler. 

The sequel proved that the chunk Martin had unearthed 
was a lump of gold weighing eighty pounds — ^the largest 
nugget every found in California — ^and it required the com- 
bined efforts of the two men to convey it to Camp Corona. 
It sold in the end for $27,000, after it had earned large sums 
from exhibitions in various parts of the country. Diligent 
search over the entire length of the canyon revealed nothing 
else of value, but the chance discovery of the great nugget 
made a man of Martin. He quit drinking on the instant, pros- 
pered in the ventures in which the proceeds of his find enabled 
him to engage, and ended his days in New Orleans, after 
having made a fortune from quartz mining in Yucatan. 

A half-breed Indian was the unwilling discoverer of the 
second largest nugget ever found in California. Two young 
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men from St. Louis bought a placer claim in Nevada County. 
It had never yielded more than color and promises, and old 
miners told the new owners that they had put good money 
into a doubtful proposition. This, however, did not discour- 
age them. Instead they set to work with a will, built sluices, 
and pushed with vigor their hunt for gold. One of the men 
in their employ was a young half-breed Indian, who, after 
the day’s work and while his fellows were at supper, went to 
the creek to wash his overalls. In due course he spread them 
on the sluice to dry, and then it was that a yellow rock in the 
muddy stream caught his eye. 

He waded into the water and rolled the rock over several 
times, with no thought that it might be gold, for he had 
never seen that metal in other form than tiny flakes or bits 
the size of pinheads. Next morning, however, when he re- 
turned for his overalls he called the attention of the foreman 
to the yellow rock in the stream. The miner’s trained eye in- 
stantly recognized in it a nugget of great size and value. It 
weighed sixty-five pounds, filled a peck measure, and sold for 
a httle more than $17,000. The owners of the claim gave 
each of their workmen $100, and the half-breed an addi- 
tional $300 for his luck in finding the nugget. Thereafter 
their property yielded them modest returns, but no other 
nugget larger than a pea. 

Thirty-six years ago James Brown Scott was a tutor in 
chemistry at the University of Michigan. When his health 
faded, he sought to recover it in the mining regions of Ari- 
zona. He spent some time in Jerome, and then went to the 
Harqua Hala naines on the Colorado River. When warm 
weather came on he proposed to a couple of miners employed 
at Harqua Hala that they should cross Arizona and spend 
the summer in and about the Grand Canyon, 200 miles to 
the northward, making the trip on horseback and looking 
for mineral wealth on the way. Several old-timers pronounced 
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the project a foolish one, and told them that they stood no 
chance of finding pay ore of any sort or description in the 
region they proposed to traverse. 

In May, 1896, however, Scott and the two miners set out 
for the Grand Canyon, and, prospecting as they advanced, 
but without results, in August reached Ash Fork. There the 
miners said they were tired of a bootless quest, and an- 
nounced their purpose to push on to the Grand Canyon to 
rest and hunt. But Scott was confident that there was 
mineral to be found between Ash Fork and the Colorado, 
and so, while his companions went on toward the canyon, 
he hired a pack horse and headed northwest in the direction 
of the White Hills silver mines. On the tenth day of his quest 
he discovered surface indications of a highly mineralized 
formation beneath, and before the end of the second week 
he foimd outcroppings which assured him of the presence of 
rich ore in a series of ledges on the hillsides of a desolate val- 
ley in Mojave County. 

Assays proved that this ore contained 127 ounces of silver, 
$8 in gold and 600 pounds of lead to the ton, and Scott knew 
that his fortune was made. There resulted from his find the 
town of Chloride and three mines which for a considerable 
period yielded $80,000 a month in silver and lead. Scott sold 
his interest in them for $175,000, but the two miners who 
left him at Ash Fork to hunt game in the Grand Canyon 
ended their days as penniless prospectors. 

Finally, the Band group of gold mines, long the richest in 
Southern California, was found by men who were without 
practical experience as miners. In the opening days of 1895 
Frederick M. Mooers was a reporter on the staff of the Los 
Angeles Express, John Singleton was clerk in a general store 
at Bakersfield, and Charles A. Burcham had lately failed as 
a retail butcher in San Bernardino. In February of the year 
named there was a short lived stampede to Goler, a valley 
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in the Mojave Desert, where placer gold had been found in 
paying quantities. Mooers, Singleton and Burcham joined 
in the rush and camped together at Goler. 

While others dry washed the desert sands for gold, Mooers 
and Singleton concluded that Goler countless ages ago had 
been the heart of a volcanic crater, and that the golden 
flakes in the sand had once been part of the volcano’s rim. 
So they resolved to hunt for the ledges from which the yellow 
particles had been eroded. Burcham supplied a horse for the 
trip, and for a fortnight the three men scoured the region, 
searching for the volcanic rim. In the late afternoon of an 
April day, when their quest had led them into a gulch, seven 
miles to the north of Goler, Mooers spied straight ahead of 
them a line of dark brown rocks scattered along the base of 
a great hill. “Over there,” said he, “ is the ledge we have been 
looking for.” 

Mooers spoke as a true prophet, for when, half an hour 
later, he and his companions reached the end of the gulch, 
and secured samples of the brown rock, a magnifying glass 
showed them filled with golden specks. More chunks, when 
studied through the magnifying glass, told the same story. 
“How much do you think there is of it?” asked Singleton, 
as he studied the great hill which loomed up in front of and 
spread for miles to the east and west of them. “The whole 
hill is full of this ore,” Mooers replied. “All we have got to 
do is shovel it into a stamp mill and get out the gold.” What 
followed is a familiar story. When the three tenderfeet had 
located claims covering all the richest ore in sight, they re- 
turned to Goler and told of their find to men who a few days 
before had regarded their search as a wildgoose chase. There 
followed a stampede of miners from all parts of the Pacific 
Coast, and the town of Eandsburg sprang into being almost 
in a day. For the better part of a decade the combined in- 
come of Mooers and his partners exceeded $60,000 a month. 
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It was a longer and wearier road that led Adam Hendricks 
to the discovery of the Pearce Mine, in its day one of the 
richest gold properties in Southern Arizona. Hendricks owned 
a ranch in Merced County, California, but for nearly a 
score of years spent most of his time hunting gold. Every 
dollar that he could raise went into prospecting; but only 
an occasional find of a minor sort rewarded his wanderings, 
and in the fall of 1881 he at last yielded to his wife’s en- 
treaties, and promised for the rest of his days to be content 
with the life of a ranchman. 

Then a strange experience came to him. Hendricks was 
spendiog a few days with a cowboy friend on a range in 
Southern Arizona, before returning to his Merced County 
home. One afternoon he met on the trail near his host’s 
cabin a cattleman who had a big dog with him. He made 
friends with the beast, and began to gather and throw stones 
for the dog’s retrieving. While thus engaged a chunk of 
stained rock attracted his attention. He broke off a piece 
and put it in his pocket. Next morning he tested it with 
acid, after studying it under a glass, and then danced with 
joy, for quite by chance he had come upon a richer specimen 
of float than he had heretofore encountered in all his years 
of gold hunting. And before the day’s end he had located 
the ledge from which the float had come. 

Hendricks sold the Pearce Mine in 1884 for $200,000, but 
in after years it yielded millions in dividends to the men who 
bought it. All of which again proves that gold is where you 
find it. 
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CHAPTER 


The End of the 
Rainbow 

T 

JI-HE great gold belt of North America stretch- 
ing from Panama almost to the Pole, 4600 miles long and 
from fifty to one thousand miles wide, has been for nearly 
four centuries the chief source of the world’s supply of gold 
and silver; and every part still holds out a challenge to the 
daring and discontented. The business ways and scientific 
methods of an industrial age have revolutionized the imning 
of the precious metals; but have not driven romance from it, 
as the myths and legends, familiar to every prospector, of 
lost mines of fabulous richness bear witness. And every camp 
has its veterans with ficxed beliefs as to how they may be re- 
located, and who never falter in their search, no matter how 
shrewd the buffetings of ill fortune, until death claims them. 

Every one who has dwelt for any length of time in 
Southern California has heard the story of the lost Pegleg 
Mine, which each returning season lures a fresh relay of 
searchers into the desert, some of them never to return. 
The entire southeastern part of the state, including the 
major portion of San Bernardino, San Diego and Inyo 
counties lies within the boundaries of the Colorado Desert, 
bordering on the river of that name. Wide reaching stretches 
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of gray sand dotted by an occasional oasis are to be found 
in some parts of this forlorn region; but it is cut up in all 
directions by steep and barren hills, while an arm projects 
westward between two mountain ranges toward the Pacific, 
separating the fertile portions of the Tulare Basin from the 
groves and vineyards of the Los Angeles district; and far 
away to the north, shut in by more mountains, is Death 
Valley of evil fame, with its waterless wastes and blinding 
heat, ever ready to claim new victims. All in aU, a desolate 
and forbidding land. 

In 1837, nearly a dozen years before gold was found at 
Sutter’s Mill, a trapper and roustabout named John G. 
Smith, later known as Pegleg, because of an accident that 
left Tiim with one leg, started from Ytxma for Los Angeles. 
He was in haste to be at his journey’s end, and so, instead of 
keeping to the old trail made by the Spaniards and which 
followed its meandering way from one uncertain waterhole 
to another, he attempted a short cut across the desert and 
over the bills . Somewhere east of Warner’s Pass, whence the 
trail leads down into the Mission grants which now form the 
orange belt of California, Smith lost his way and to regain 
his bearings climbed the highest of these low hills. 

While reconnoitering he picked up some lumps of black 
and bmned looking ore, thickly sprinkled with yellow par- 
ticles of varying size, which literally covered the hill. The 
presence of gold in those regions was not then dreamed of, but 
attracted by the curious appearance of the rock, which he 
supposed to be copper, he gathered up a few samples of 
convenient size and carried them with him to Los Angeles. 
These Smith retained until after the discovery of gold in 
1848, when accident led to their examination by an expert, 
who at once pronounced the yellow particles pure gold. Their 
discoverer when told of how through ignorance he had missed 
great wealth, promptly organized an expedition to relocate 
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the hill so rich in gold. The party, however, at an early stage 
of its joxurney, had all of its stock run off by Indians. This so 
discouraged the leader that he gave up the quest in disgust, 
and his companions had to follow his example. And the legend 
runs that before he cotild contrive the outfitting of another 
party. Smith took to his bed and died of brain fever. 

In the years that immediately followed many prospectors 
started out from Yuma and Los Angeles in a vain search for 
the lost mine, and the skeletons of some of them continue 
to be found to this day. The passage of time, however, 
brought proof of a sort that the location of the lost mine was 
known to at least one native of the region. In the early sixties 
of the last century the owner of a large ranch on the edge of 
the desert had a number of Mexicans in his employ as riders 
and herders. One day a rider asked his employer for money 
with which to make a trip to Los Angeles. The rancher re- 
fused the request knowing that it was the prelude to a spree, 
and having moreover pressing need at the moment for all his 
hands. Whereupon the Mexican replied: 

“All right. I know where there is plenty of gold. I can get 
all I want.” 

A few hours later, mounted on a horse borrowed without 
leave from his employer, he disappeared into the desert. He 
returned at the end of three days with a few thousand dollars’ 
worth of burnt black gold of the Pegleg, which he deposited 
with the storekeeper at the ranch, and on the proceeds of 
which he revelled to his heart’s content. Thereafter, when- 
ever his funds ran low he would leave the ranch, and soon 
return, his pockets fiUed with nuggets. Time and again 
efforts were made to follow him, but at a certain point his 
pursuers always lost him. From this point he was invariably 
absent only one day, so it was concluded that the Pegleg 
was less than twelve hours’ ride distant from it. 

The Mexican did not live long to enjoy his prosperity, 
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being cut to pieces in a knife duel with, another Mexican, 
with whom he had quarrelled over a woman of their race. 
He left on deposit with the ranch storekeeper $4000 in nug- 
gets and coarse gold, but his secret died with him. Although 
the storekeeper made many efforts to wrest it from the desert 
all of them proved futile, and in the end he gave up the search. 
A more tragic quest was that of Tom Carver, a former 
sheriff of San Bernardino County, who while hunting horse 
thieves, had once met the Mexican in the hills. Carver also 
sought the Pegleg, taking as a starting point the spot where 
he had encountered the Mexican. One day he started up a 
canyon, leaving his single companion to wait for him in a 
buckboard on the trail. He never came back and although 
his friends left no stone unturned in efforts to recover his 
body they found no trace of it. 

Yet a third time the Pegleg appears to have been found 
and lost. Three score years ago a miner who had crossed the 
desert several times before arrived in Yuma, and, reluctant 
to wait for companions, decided to make the trip to Los 
Angeles alone. He followed the trail on muleback a part of 
the way, and then concluded, like Smith in an earlier time, 
to shorten the journey by cutting across country. Soon after 
leaving the trail he encountered a succession of low hills and 
steep canyons, of a sort calculated to perplex even a seasoned 
desert traveler. The miner to make sure of his course rode 
to the top of one of a little group of hills, and while taking 
his bearings chanced to glance at the rock on which he was 
standing. Instantly he discovered that the lull was a mass 
of broken quartz and free gold. 

He did what any other miner would have done under like 
conditions. He emptied his saddlebags of their contents, 
refilled them with the last possible pound of the precious 
metal, and, taking careful note of his surroundings, continued 
on to Los Angeles. There he fell ill as a result of the hardships 
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lie had undergone. The doctor who attended him for many 
weeks was told of the find in the desert, and in the end given 
a portion of the ore for his services. The two men were 
making ready for a journey into the desert, when the miner 
had a relapse and in a few days was in his grave. 

A little later the doctor made a visit to Yuma, and em- 
ployed Indians to search for the lost mine, but their efforts 
continued through several seasons 
yielded no practical results. To a 
Doubting Thomas ignorant of the 
country it would seem an easy mat- 
ter to relocate the Pegleg. There are, 
however, hundreds of square miles of 
the desert so broken that often the 
traveler cannot see fifty yards ahead 
of him, and to lose one’s bearings 
means to perish from thirst. And so, although the tracks of 
the Southern Pacific must run close to it, death and disaster 
stand guard through the years over the hill of gold. 

The story of the lost Gunsight Ledge has a like glamour for 
the prospector whose real world is the world of dreams, and 
for whom life would lose much of its zest were he to find the 
end of the rainbow. The tradition runs that in 1854 a party of 
emigrants bound by ox and mule team for the gold fields 
of California sought a southern route through the Sierras, 
having been advised at Salt Lake City to follow such a 
course in preference to the more frequented one farther 
north. And so they made their way through Southern Utah, 
across the Colorado River and finally into Death Valley. 

One by one, as they went on, their mules and oxen fell 
exhausted by the wayside, and one by one they were com- 
pelled to abandon their wagons. Then death began to dog 
their footsteps, and the weaker ones turned back from what 
appeared certain death. The scant stores of those who pushed 
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ahead soon gave out, no water was found and at last the 
party was reduced to four men, who, when their animals were 
gone, took their rifles and what supplies they coxdd carry, 
and pressed on to the southwest. Making camp near a rocky 
ledge at the end of another fearful day, one of the men, 
George Dennis by name, discovered that the sight on the 
muzzle of his rifle had been loosened and lost. Casting about 
for some means of replacing it, he noticed a whitish metallic 
substance in the rock close at hand, and choosing a piece of 
it, he whittled out and fltted into his weapon a rude substi- 
tute for the lost sight. 

The following morning, without taking particular note of 
the locality of their camp, the four men pushed ahead on 
their weary journey. Two of them succumbed to the hard- 
ships that still awaited them, and only Dennis and a single 
companion finally reached a settlement in the San Bernar- 
dino Valley. There the sight Denrds had carved for his gun 
in the desert caught the eye of an old miner, who instantly 
pronounced it pure native silver. The owner coidd give httle 
information as to the location of the ledge, but by computing 
the quota of miles covered by the men each day and the 
number of days they had traveled after making the camp, 
a general idea was formed of its whereabouts. A party was 
at once organized and search made for what by common 
consent was named the Gunsight Ledge; but failure attended 
the effort. Almost yearly since 1854 attempts have been 
made to locate the rich deposit, but while the searchers have 
now and again made good finds nothing has been encoun- 
tered answering the description given by the maker of the 
gunsight. 

The familiar story of the lost Breyfogle Mine also has 
Death Valley for its setting. When early in 1862 silver ore 
of unusual richness was found near the present town of 
Austin, Nevada, three miners, McLeod, O’Bannon and Brey- 
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fogle by name, left Los Angeles on foot for the new camp. 
The route they chose lay through the desert, and their ex- 
periences were very like those that eight years earher had 
befallen Dennis and his companions. They camped late one 
afternoon near a waterhole on the eastern slope of the Pana- 
mint Range, which bounds Death Valley on the west. During 
the night McLeod and O’Bannon were slain by Indians, but 
Breyfogle, who was sleeping some distance from his com- 
rades, awakened by their screams, fled barefooted down the 
slope, and at dawn found himself in Death Valley. 

Breyfogle’s account of the days that followed was always 
a confused one, but in some manner he managed to cross the 
valley and to begin the ascent of the Funeral Range. Part 
way up the mountain, he espied to the southward, and per- 
haps three miles distant, a green spot which he sensed to be 
growth about a spring. Half crazed with thirst he hastened 
toward it. Midway of the distance a soft, gray float rock 
with gold showing through it attracted his attention, and 
an instant later he came upon a showing of pink feldspar — 
the mother vein from which the gray rock had washed in 
past ages. Breyfogle filled his bandana with samples of the 
pink ore; pushed on to the green spot which proved to be a 
mesquite tree, and eating too freely of its beans suffered a 
collapse and temporary loss of mind. 

When Breyfogle recovered his senses he was at Baxter 
Springs, 250 miles to the north, having in his demented con- 
dition crossed the Funeral Range and the Amargosa Desert. 
There he rested for a time, and then, after another toil- 
some tramp, reached Austin, wasted in flesh and with clothes 
reduced to rags, but bearing with him his precious samples of 
ore. His tale found ready behevers, and in the following 
winter a party of a dozen set out to relocate the deposit he 
had discovered. He was able to lead them to the mesquite 
tree, where he had gorged the beans, fainted and lost his 
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mind; but the lode of pink feldspar eluded the searchers. 
In the end, angry and disgusted, they returned to Austin, 
and a little later Breyfogle disappeared from view. George 
Hearst, who made a great fortune from mining, for a con- 
siderable period kept prospectors in the field hunting for the 
lost vein, and desert rats still search for it. Perhaps some 
day one of them will find it. 

Sixty years ago an old prospector named Lee, as related 
elsewhere, was well known in San Bernardino. One day he 
came into town, and recorded a quartz loc 3 ,tion, describing 
it as best he could in the absence of a survey. He hired a man 
to help him develop the ledge, built a windlass and sunk a 
shaft. He also put up an arrastre to reduce his ore, and at 
intervals visited San Bernardino to sell his bullion and 
buy supplies. He made no effort to conceal the location of 
his mine. Instead he invited several residents of the town to 
visit it, preliminary to the possible purchase of an interest 
in it. The locality, however, was remote and difficult of ac- 
cess, and negotiations always stopped short of an inspection 
of the property. 

One night Lee left San Bernardino to return to his mine, 
and was picked up next morning not far from the town, with 
a buUet in his head. Robbery was not the motive of the 
slayer, who was never caught, for a sxun of money and a 
watch were found on the body. The previous day Lee had 
told the storekeeper from whom he bought his supplies that 
his helper was almost without food, and so the public ad- 
ministrator and a few others at once set out to find the man 
and reheve his needs. They failed, however, to locate either 
mine or helper, nor have they ever been found, although a 
wealthy resident of San Bernardino published an offer of 
$40,000 for a half interest in the property, without investiga- 
tion, to any one who discovered it. Last spring in Los 
Angeles, the writer had many talks with a veteran prospector 
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who was planning to devote the summer to a search for Lee’s 
lost mine. It was his belief that when the old shaft is relocated 
the skeleton of Lee’s helper will be found at the bottom of 
it, one of the accidents that so often happen underground 
having killed or crippled him in the absence of his employer. 

The visitor to the mining districts of Northern California, 
where prospectors of an earlier time are still to be found, is 
sure sooner or later to be told the story of Lingard’s Lake. 
One day in the fall of 1853, Francis Lingard, a well-known 
character in the Feather River region, appeared at the store 
and roadhouse of John B. Carrington in Nelson Point, a 
mining camp at the mouth of Hopkins Creek, and tendered 
a gold nugget worth perhaps $100 in payment for a bill of 
supplies. At the same time he displayed several more nuggets 
of like bulk and value. And when he later returned to Nelson 
Point for supplies, as he did now and again dmring the next 
few months, he paid for them on each occasion with nuggets 
of uncommon size. 

After Lingard’s second visit, however, it was noted that 
he had serious worries of some sort on his mind, and soon 
there came a time when, confessing that he was “broke,” he 
took Carrington into his confidence. He told the storekeeper 
that the previous year he had been prospecting in the High 
Sierras, and, running short of supplies, had headed for the 
camps on the Feather. There was little water in the hills, 
due to prolonged drouth, and the prospector rejoiced when 
one afternoon he saw a large lake some distance ahead of him. 
Hastening forward to slake his thirst, he came to a rivulet 
which made its way over a ledge of rocks and then by a 
channel filled with pebbles into the lake. As he knelt to 
drink he discovered to his surprise that the little creek was 
dotted with nuggets of pure gold. 

Lingard slept that night close to his new found wealth, and 
next morning gathered from the twenty feet of golden trail 
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between the foot of the fall and the lake all the nuggets that 
he could carry, after which he resumed his journey to Nelson 
Point. He had not gone far, however, before he discovered 
that he had a load heavier than he could easily tote over the 
rough country stretching ahead of him. So he cached most 
of his nuggets at the foot of a tall sugar pine, midway be- 
tween an outstanding cliff and a point of the lake, and con- 
tinued on his way to Nelson Point for the supplies of which 
he stood in need. 

While Lingard was in camp the drouth broke, and for 
days there was a steady downfall of rain. When he was again 
able to take to the mountains he found and circled a lake 
which he thought was the right one, but long searching 
yielded no trace of the creek that fell into a bed of gold. 
Nor could he find the tall sugar pine with the store of nuggets 
at its roots. He hunted without success until all the lumps of 
gold still in his possession had been spent for supplies and 
then told his story to Carrington. The latter grubstaked him, 
and he continued the search until winter weather drove him 
from the mountains. 

The following spring half a dozen experienced prospectors 
in whom Lingard and Carrington had confidence, took the 
field and districted and carefully combed the region. In the 
end, however, they were forced to give up the quest, agreeing 
among themselves that weeks of rain after the long dry speU 
had raised the lake to a new level and hidden Lingard's gold 
from view. Lingard is said to have passed the balance of his 
days in the Feather River region, renewing his search when- 
ever he had money for supplies; but he never found the 
lost creek of gold, nor have any of the men who have since 
haunted the lakes of Plumas County in times of drouth been 
able to tell a different tale. 

Until a recent period with each returning spring pros- 
pectors regularly outfitted at Spokane to search for the Blue 



Bucket and Lost Basin mines, two more of nature’s legendary 
treasure houses which elude all efforts to find them. The Blue 
Bucket lies somewhere in Oregon on a line drawn from Yreka, 
California, to the big bend of the Snake Biver, whence that 
stream sweeps northward to join the Columbia; and here is 
the story told and believed in every mining camp of the 
Northwest: 

In the late fall of 1850 a party of homeseekers who had 
travelled westward over the Oregon Trail, turned south at 
the bend of the Snake near Lewistown, Idaho, intending to 
work down through Oregon into Northern California, and at 
the end of a week made camp for a couple of days on the 
banks of an unknown stream. While the horses and oxen 
rested, the men hunted and the women washed, the children 
of the party picked berries in the neighborhood, using the 
blue buckets which were then a part of every pioneer outfit. 
At noon of the second day the berry pickers returned to 
camp, the bucket of two of them half filled with pieces of 
yellow metal. They said they had come upon a bush bearing 
a flower that pleased them, and that in their efforts to dig 
it out of the ground they had found the pieces of metal at its 
roots. These varied from the size of a pumpkin seed to that 
of an egg, and could be beaten out flat with ease. 

Nobody could make anything of the find, and so when the 
party resumed their journey the children were permitted to 
retain a few pieces of the metal as playthings, and the rest 
were thrown away. When Yreka was reached the playthings 
were recognized as gold, and there was an instant stampede 
over the Oregon lava beds to the Blue Bucket Mine. Snow, 
however, had fallen, and the hunters soon lost the trail that 
had been followed by the homeseekers. Several of the party 
searched for years for the lost placer ground, only to reap 
disappointment and poverty, nor has gold ever been found 
in that whole stretch of Southern Oregon. 
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The Lost Basin holds a place in miners’ dreams as a quartz 
property of unusual richness hidden somewhere in the Bitter 
Root Mountains of Southern Idaho. George Harvey was a 
packer employed on one of the parties engaged in preliminary 
surveys for the railway which now runs north from the main 
line of the Union Pacific to Portland. Several mules broke 
loose one night in a wild part of the mountains. Harvey was 
ordered to find them, and then to lose no time in rejoining 
his party which was about to break camp. Late in the after- 
noon he came upon the mules grazing in a little valley, se- 
cured them without trouble, and then, as darkness had begun 
to fall, made camp for the night. In the morning while pre- 
paring breakfast his attention was drawn to a peculiar rock 
formation, perhaps twenty feet in width, protruding a little 
way from the ground and extending a hundred yards or so 
to the bank of a nearby stream. 

Harvey chopped up a few feet of the soft rock. In the proc- 
ess a yellow glint caught his eye, and an instant later he held 
in his hands a “string” of pure gold, a foot in length and 
weighing a dozen ounces. Chopping up the surface at various 
places on the rock, he found an abundance of the same rich 
ore, and knew that he had chanced by accident on a ledge of 
free milling gold which might yield millions. Concealing 
several poimds of the ore about his person, he assembled the 
strayed mtdes, and, heedful of the orders that had been 
given him, made haste to be on his way. 

Back in camp Harvey told no one of his find, and a year 
passed before he made a confidant of a prospector named 
Henderson, whom he met in Boise. Then the two men pooled 
their savings, bought an outfit and started for the valley in 
the Bitter Roots. But they never found the ledge. Harvey 
had failed on his earlier trip to take due note of landmarks 
in the way of peaks and streams, and at the end’^of a sum- 
mer’s wanderings the two men returned empty handed to 



Boise. A score of parties organized in later years have also 
failed to find the Lost Basin. 

Whenever aging Montana miners foregather in these latter 
times there is sure to be prolonged debate as to the probable 
location of the lost placer of the Missouri. In 1865 George 
Keise and John Lepley were the owners of a growing bunch 
of cattle and a paying placer claim on Silver Creek not far 
from Helena. Keise, however, coveted a shorter road to 
wealth, and so with horse and supplies set out one day to 
search for richer ground, leaving his partner in charge of 
cattle and claim. Thereafter he was lost to view until in the 
following spring the first steamboat of the season bound for 
Fort Benton halted at a landing in the second bend of the 
Missouri, a little way above Milk River. 

There Keise boarded the boat bringing with him $3000 in 
gold dust. On arrival at Fort Benton he told the Keefe 
brothers, old friends of his, that he had found very rich 
ground down the river, and persuaded them to Join him in 
working it. "While the Keefes were building a large flatboat 
Keise returned to Silver Creek for his partner. He told 
Lepley that he had found placer ground of such extent and 
richness that they would be warranted in selling their cattle 
and claim at any price in order to work it. However, Lepley, 
who was to become in after years one of the largest cattle 
owners in Montana, urged his partner to be content with 
what they had, pointing out the extreme danger there was 
of surprise attacks by Indians, for at that time the Missouri 
"Valley from Omaha to Fort Benton swarmed with hostiles. 

In the end the two men journeyed to Fort Benton and on 
a May day in 1865 Lepley from the bank saw his partner and 
the Keefes swing out into the stream — ^their roomy flatboat 
loaded with provisions, tools and timber for sluice boxes. 
They waved farewell from a bend in the river, and that was 
the last that was ever seen of them. Either the treacherous 
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currents of the Missouri or Indians claimed them, for no 
trace of men or boat was ever found, and to this day their 
fate remains a mystery. Lepley afterward gave six years to 
hunting for his partner’s find, but without success. Some- 
where along 600 miles of the winding Missouri lies hidden a 
patch of placer ground which promises wealth to the man or 
men fortunate enough to find it. 

The Lost Cabin Mine holds a place apart in the history of 

the northern gold fields. In Oc- 
tober, 1849, Allen E. Hurl- 
burt, of JanesviUe, Wisconsin, 
joined the stampede to Cali- 
fornia, mined in that state 
with varying success and then 
worked his way north to Ore- 
gon and Washington. At Wal- 
la Walla in the spring of 1863, 
poor in pocket but still rich 
in hope, he fell in with two other miners in the same condi- 
tion, and the trio, purchasing horses and provisions, set out 
over the Mullan Trail for the eastern slope of the Rockies. 
The geography of the country was little known at that time, 
but Hurlburt and his mates finally reached the Yellowstone, 
where they built a raft and with their horses and supplies 
floated down to the Big Horn River. 

To avoid Indians they did most of their travehng at night, 
and so the range of mountains that one morning loomed up 
just ahead had neither name nor location for them. However, 
in one of the narrow valleys of the range, and on the banks 
of a stream that flowed into the Big Horn, their panning 
yielded rich results. With all haste a shaft was sunk seven 
feet to bedrock and gold was found from the grass roots down, 
much of the dirt yielding a dollar a trial. This prompted in- 
stant decision to spend the winter with their find. According- 
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ly, they whipsawed lumber, built a dam across the creek, 
put up sluice boxes, and until snow fell, sluiced from morning 
until night. And the end of the season found Hurlburt, Jones 
and Cox each the owner of a generous half bushel of nuggets 
and gold dust. 

Before cold weather set in the three men cut grass for their 
horses, and built a cabin of logs, surrounded by a stockade, 
in which they passed the winter months. When the water 
began to run again in the spring they returned to their 
sluice boxes, and for weeks added steadily to their store of 
nuggets and gold dust. One afternoon Hurlburt returned to 
the cabin on some errand, leaving Jones and Cox at work. A 
few moments later he heard rifle shots, and from the top of a 
tree in which he sought refuge saw a party of Indians, 
who had discovered their retreat, scalp and mutilate his com- 
panions, and then rifle the cabin. 

When the savages left at the end of an hour, taking the 
horses of the miners with them, Hurlburt, shpped from his 
perch, secured what food remained in the cabin, filled a buck- 
skin bag with nuggets, and, rifle in hand, fled for his life. 
Instead of taking the route that the year before had led him 
and his friends to the valley he struck south through an 
unknown country for the Oregon Trail, and at the end of 
eighteen days, during which time he subsisted mainly on 
roots, seeds and uncooked game, he arrived, exhausted and 
half mad at Benshaw’s Bridge on the North Platte. Thence 
he made his way to Fort Laramie, ninety miles below, and 
there fell in with a band of gold hunters bound for the lately 
discovered diggings at Alder Gulch. 

Hmrlburt showed them the nuggets he had brought with 
him in his flight and a number of them promptly agreed to 
return with him to the place where his comrades had lost 
their lives. Again, however, disaster followed him. He lost 
his way, and his mine along with it, and after weeks of aim- 
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less wandering narrowly escaped lynching by disappointed 
and angry men who declared that he had lied to them. He 
was last seen in Virginia City, Montana, in the fall of 1864, 
and nothing is known of his movements after that time. 
Hundred of min ers have since combed the Big Horn country 
for the Lost Cabin Mine, and for some the search has had 
a fatal as well as a profitless ending. Its location is still as 
much of a mystery as the fate of its surviving discoverer. 

The lost Phantom Mine, a gold ledge of fabulous richness 
which lies somewhere near Little Rock Creek, amid a tangle 
of rugged hi lls in the northwestern corner of Colorado and 
close to the Wyoming line, takes its name from the fact that 
while found three times in the space of twenty years not 
one of its discoverers lived to return to it. In the early eve- 
ning of an October day in 1881, John Boyle, a miner who had 
prospected for many years in the Rockies, was crossing the 
head of a ravine in the region named, when a misstep sent 
him rolling down a steep slope, carrying with him some tons 
of earth and gravel. 

Boyle landed, dazed and half stunned, on a ledge many 
feet below, to discover, when the shock of his faU had passed, 
that the rock on which he was standing was seamed with 
veins of virgin gold. Darkness was falling when he began 
to chip specimens to carry away with him, and, as he had a 
hard climb before him, he decided to go to his camp, a short 
mile distant, and return next day to stake out his claim. In 
the night, however, snow began to faU; when the morning 
broke the ground was covered to a depth of several inches, 
and Boyle saw that unless he at once left the mountains he 
would be cut off without food and face probable death from 
starvation. 

So after a hurried breakfast, and without returning to his 
find, Boyle took to the trail, and in due time reached Denver 
in safety. The following spring, as soon as the snow was gone 
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he was oflP again to the hills. He quickly found his old camp- 
ing ground, but not the way to the ledge of gold. All summer 
he hunted for it in vain, and in the fall was forced to return 
empty handed to Denver. Then his health failed him and 
when spring came again he was a dying man. 

A dozen years after Boyle’s passing a man named Pollock, 
hunting in the same hills, trailed a wounded wildcat to a 
ledge at the head of a ravine. After he had killed the animal, 
and while resting from his climb, his attention was attracted 
to the singular color of the rock on which he sat. He dis- 
lodged some pieces with the heel of his boot, put them in his 
pocket, and in due course turned them over to a Denver 
assayer, who at once pronounced them rich in free gold. Pol- 
lock lost no time in returning to Routh County where he 
made long and patient search for the mysterious ledge, but, 
like Boyle before him, failed to find it. 

Nevertheless, a few years later the Phantom Mine was 
again seen by human eyes. An Eastern man afflicted with 
tuberculosis, in the hope of regaining his health journeyed 
to Denver, where friends helped him to buy a horse and 
wagon and sent him out in the hills to prospect. A month 
later there came to one of these friends by post from a Routh 
County village a cigar box filled with specimens. The assayer 
who had tested Pollock’s find declared them to be from the 
same rock. When at the end of a fortnight no further word 
had come from the invalid the friend set out in search of him. 
His horse was foimd wandering in a valley with some bits 
of harness clinging to it, but the third discoverer of the ledge 
of gold had vanished leaving no trace behind him. 

Last of all, the story of White’s Cement, another lost 
mine which after the lapse of seventy years is still, like the 
Lost Cabin and the Phantom, an unfailing topic of campfire 
discussion in the Rockies. White was a Forty-niner hailing 
from New England, who, after some years of fortunate claim 
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hunting in California, turned his attention to the regions ly- 
ing to the south and east of that state. It was his custom in 
his latter years to prospect alone, attended only by a half- 
breed Indian boy. One day in July, 1858, he appeared in 
Horse Head Gulch, Colorado, coming from Northern New 
Mexico, and after buying supplies, submitted pieces of what 
looked like hard, white clay glittering with specks of metal 
to a German assayer, who told him they carried a thousand 
ounces of gold to the ton. 

Before night fell every man in Horse Head Gulch was talk- 
ing of White and his cement mine. He at first refused to dis- 
close its location, but, when a committee headed by a brother 
of the late Senator Sharon of Nevada, threatened to lynch 
bim if he remained silent and produced a rope as grim proof 
of their resolve, he reluctantly changed his mind and agreed 
to pilot a party to his find on the terms offered by the miners. 
These were that White should reserve for himself the pick 
of the claims, and that then the land adjoining should be 
open to who ever desired to locate on it. 

And so on the morning of the second day a party of a 
hundred eager hunters left Horse Head Gulch, with White 
and his Indian at their head. The trail followed led through 
the roughest part of the Rockies, and when in the evening of 
the third day camp was made in a canyon close to the border 
of Colorado and New Mexico, all except the sturdiest mem- 
bers of the party had fallen by the way or given up the pur- 
suit. That night those who still kept White company were 
told that they were nearing their journey’s end; but when 
morning dawned their leader and his attendant were no 
longer in camp. They had slipped away in the night, taking 
their mules and supplies with them. 

The men whom the old prospector had tricked never saw 
him again, and although for weeks they diligently prospected 
the region in which he claimed to have found his rich speci- 
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mens, their search was a fruitless one. Nor did better success 
attend a second party who took the field within the week of 
the first one’s return to Horse Head Gulch. Three years 
later White turned up in Salt Lake City with more of his 
rich cement specimens, parted with enough of them to 
provide himself with fresh supplies, and then disappeared 
into the mountains to be heard of no more. There is a story 
still current in Utah that he had loaned a large sum to a 
Mormon ranchman at Provo, but never returned to claim 
principal or interest. Since 1861 two generations of miners 
have searched for White’s Cement Mine. Nat C. Creede, 
founder of the Colorado camp bearing his name, spent a 
year in trying to find it — ^but none of them have ever come 
upon specimens like those White brought to Horse Head and 
Salt Lake. 
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thrilling chapters in our history. I refer to the men who, a 
dwindling army in these latter days, roam the moimtains and 
deserts of the West, searching for hidden treasure. They are 
generally the children of parents who moved toward the 
setting sun in quest of homes, which they sold soon after se- 
curing, and again fared forth on their wanderings imtil the 
shores of the Pacific checked their migration. 

The gold himter, like his father before him, is a born wan- 
derer, restless, hard to control, impatient of steady labor, and 
refusing, so long as he can avoid it, to toil for other men. 
Need of money with which to purchase a new outfit 
may compel him to accept regular employment for a few 
months, but as soon as he has saved a couple of hxmdred 
dollars he is sure to quit work and again take the trad. The 
equipment for his wanderings is of a simple and inexpensive 
sort. AU that he requires is a mule or burro, a shovel, pick and 
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pan, a small supply of coarse provisions, a rifle and a few 
hundred cartridges, a magnifying glass and a quantity of 
acids to test such minerals as give promise of yielding gold or 
silver. On summer nights he rolls himself up in his blanket, 
and sleeps under a pine tree, with his faithful bxirro browsing 
close at hand. In the winter he is content with a log cabin 
thrown together in a few days by himself and mate. Thus 
equipped and habited he and his fellows have made the far 
places of the West their own, and have discovered whatever 
is of value in the broad reaches of country stretching from 
Canada to Old Mexico, and from the Rockies to the Pacific. 

With exceptions so rare that they prove the rule, the gold 
hunter is brave, honest and warm hearted. He hates a 
coward as he does a Har, and holds that men shoidd not 
shirk danger, and that comrades should defend one another 
to the death. He believes, also, that properly armed and 
mounted, he can go anywhere and accomplish anything. 
Danger does not deter him, or chance of death hold him 
back. He decides on the instant that the possible reward 
warrants the risking of one’s life, and ventures all on a single 
hazard of fortime. 

In the old days a party of thirteen miners, prospecting in 
the Big Horn Mountains were attacked and followed by the 
Crows. The Indians were familiar with that wild country, 
and this enabled them, by using trails unknown to the 
whites, again and again to block the latter’s line of retreat. 
The trail at one point followed the edge of a high bluff, form- 
ing the eastern wall of a canyon through which a river took 
its stormy way. A high rock overhung it, and further up the 
mountain other great boulders projected from its side. Just 
beyond rifle range the miners halted to inspect the position — 
the strongest they had been called upon to storm. They had 
seen the Indians in advance of them earlier in the day, and 
felt sure they were hidden behind the rocks. 
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Alttough outnumbered five to one there was no thought 
of retreat. Instead, they made ready to storm the position; 
but to attack in mass meant that not one of them would 
probably survive to tell the story. The captain of the party 
hesitated. He knew a couple of men should advance to draw 
the fire of the Indians, but could not order comrades to al- 
most certain death. A wounded miner, sensing why the lead- 
er hesitated, volunteered to ride ahead and draw the fire 
of the enemy, thus enabling his fellows, before the Indians 
could reload, to attack and drive them from their hiding 
place. The captain nodded, and the miner spurred ahead. 
Another wounded man, divining the object of the maneuver, 
drew his revolver and joined the advance. 

Their comrades watched them in anxious silence, con- 
vinced that they were going to their death. Fate, however, 
was on their side. Not a shot was fired at them, and reaching 
the rocks in safety, they dismounted and opened fire on the 
Indians, who, as it now developed, had crossed the river 
above the canyon, but had not yet reached the refuge offered 
by the boulders. The other miners dashed forward to the aid 
of their comrades, and a quarter hour later the Crows, 
beaten at their own game, were in full retreat. The two 
miners, who rode forward with a supreme contempt for 
death when to shrink from it would endanger other men, had 
planned to sacrifice their fives in order that their comrades 
might escape. 

The bravery and self-sacrifice of the gold hunter shine with 
equal lustre in the face of perils of a different but no less 
threatening kind. Many years ago, John Tennant, a miner 
who had prospected all parts of the Northwest, was hunting 
a placer deposit near the headwaters of the Columbia. One 
day he came upon two fellow prospectors lying xmder a 
blanket-covered bush. Their horses were grazing close at 
hand, and tools and provisions strewed the ground near 
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them. When Tennant, dismounting, peered under the blan- 
ket, he found both men stricken with smallpox in its most 
forbidding form. They were strangers to him; he had not had 
the disease, nor been vaccinated, and should he mount and 
ride away no one would know of his baseness. Teimant, how- 
ever, was not of that caliber. Turning his horse loose, he 
nursed, fed and guarded the sick men until they were able to 
care for themselves. Then he bade them farewell, and rode 
away to resume prospecting. As he saw it, he had simply 
done for two fellow miners what they would have done for 
him under like conditions. 

Nor is the gold hunter, as a rule, found wanting in the rare 
and saving quality of gratitude. The intimate history of the 
West in truth abounds in romantic examples of the often 
prodigal manner in which a miner has in the sequel rewarded 
some favor or kindness, perhaps, half-forgotten by the 
donor. The disposal of the estate of Jacob Schaub, a rich 
Arizona miner, affords a case in point. Schaub came to 
America from Germany, drifted to the West, and for many 
years led the roving life of a prospector in California and the 
lands to the south of it, always poor in pocket and with suc- 
cess just beyond his grasp. Finally, with a partner he located 
the Eagle gold and silver mine in Northern Arizona, and the 
prospect panned out so well that in due course he was offered 
and refused a substantial fortime for his share in it. 

Then Schaub fell ill with mountain fever and a doctor was 
summoned from Prescott to attend him. One day he was 
told that the end was near, and advised to make his will 
while there was still time for it. He tried for several hours 
to recall some one in the fatherland to whom it would be 
fitting for him to make a bequest; but he had been driven 
from home to make room for other and younger children, and 
during all his years in America had received no word from 
his parents. At last the right thought came to him, and he 
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asked for pen and paper. Neither was to be had in the cabin 
where the sick man lay, but one of his comrades found a 
smooth pine shingle just outside the door, while a second 
drew the stub of a pencil from his pocket. Then the patient 
was gently raised to a sitting posture, and held there while 
he wrote these words: 

“Notice. I give aU the property I hev got in Arizona to BiU 
Davis and Doc Brinker, because they have treated me good. 

“Jacob Schaub.” 

Schaub had barely finished a painful tracing of the letters 
of his name when he fell back fainting on his pillow. He died 
that night. The two men attending him signed an at- 
testation of the fact that they had witnessed his last will and 
testament, and as such the shingle was in due process of law 
admitted to probate in the courts of Arizona. William E. 
Davis of Tucson and Dr. Samuel Brinker of Prescott, named 
as heirs, proved that they had each lent a helping hand to 
the dead man in the days when he was struggling with the 
world, and that they were the parties referred to on the 
shingle. The two of them, first and last, received more than 
$300,000 from the estate. 

Luck now and then plays its part in mining. Nevertheless 
a tale of long and persistent effort lies behind most of the ex- 
ceptional finds of gray or yellow metal. Indeed, a fine blend- 
ing of pluck and good fortune, has been the cornerstone of 
more than one great estate wrested from Nature’s treasure 
houses. Winfield Scott Stratton, who died in 1902 perhaps 
the richest man in Colorado, was when well past middle age a 
laborer for a modest daily wage. Stratton was born in the Mid- 
dle West, and in early manhood drifted to the Rockies. He was 
a house carpenter, and a good one, but soon after his arrival 
in Colorado he was mastered by a desire to prospect; and so 
whenever he had saved money enough to buy an outfit he 
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would drop his saw and plane, and with burro and pack 
take to the hills. 

Up and down the mountains and canyons of Colorado 
Stratton wandered in search of the float that bears witness 
to the fact that wealth is hidden close at hand. Leadville 
knew him, and so did a score of other camps in their first 
days, but all to no purpose. For years nothing came from his 
search for gold, and at last a much endming wife, disgusted 
with his unsettled ways, left him and secured a divorce. 
When Cripple Creek came into notice he was working at his 
trade in Colorado Springs, and saving money for another 
trip to the mountains. 

Stratton, stiU full of hope, walked to the new camp, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles, to save the car and stage fare. On the 
Fourth of July, 1892, he located two claims, one of which, in 
honor of the day, he named the Washington and the other 
the Independence. The latter showed the most promising 
prospects, and to it the owner devoted his labor and atten- 
tion. A trench dug across the claim revealed a gold-bearing 
vein of ore of unusual quality. Stratton took it out in a wheel- 
barrow and shipped it, a few tons at a time, to a mill in the 
neighborhood. The returns from these shipments enabled 
him to hire men to widen and deepen the shaft he had be- 
gun, and thus to gradually expand into large scale operations. 
Such was the modest birth of what proved to be, perhaps, 
the richest mine in Colorado. 

A like story of good fortune after long searching is that of 
Nat C. Creede and of the camp, also in Colorado, to which he 
gave a name. Creede was a native of Indiana with a love of 
adventure who in his early twenties joined the regular army 
as a scout on the western plains. He became a miner at the 
age of twenty-eight and then, after two years of labor in the 
Idaho camps, took to the hiUs as a prospector. This was in 
1871 and for nearly a score of years he hunted the Eockies 
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for gold, but rarely met with any measure of success in the 
course of wanderings which carried him, sometimes with a 
partner but more often alone, from the Canadian border 
to Old Mexico. 

Creede’s lot during these years was a hard one, and now 
and again for months at a time the only living things with 
which he came in contact were his burro and the wild ani- 
mals of the mountains. Twice he quit prospecting and found 
work as a teamster in Denver, but each time at the end of a 
few months he went back to the hills to search for hidden 
riches. In February, 1890, he wrote his brother that, after 
long and toilsome effort, attended by scant fare and a 
hundred disappointments, he had not yet found his mine. 
Nevertheless he had no thought of quitting the game. 
“These moimtains,” he told his brother, “are fuU of gold and 
silver, and I stand as good a chance of finding them as any 
one else.” 

Two months after penning these words Creede, grubstaked 
by Denver men, set out on a prospecting tour in South- 
western Colorado and this time good luck kept him com- 
pany. On an April day he came upon float rock at the foot 
of Mammoth Mountain, close to the future site of the town 
which was soon to bear his name, and before the week ended 
found the ledges that within a few months made him a 
millionaire. Wealth, however, did not bring content with it 
and in 1897 Creede died by his own hand in Los Angeles. 

WiUiam Witt’s life as a prospector covered more years 
than that of Creede and had a happier if more modest end- 
ing. Witt was born in Connecticut, and before he was seven- 
teen ran away from home to ship on a Gloucester whaler 
bound for the South Seas. Three years later he was a laborer 
in the quick silver mines of Santa Clara County, California. 
Other turns of the wheel carried him to the gold camps of 
Nevada County, in the same state, and then to the life of the 
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prospector which he was to follow, with success always just 
ahead of him, for more than a generation. A third of each 
year, as a rule, he labored as a min er to earn the money 
which made it possible for him to prospect the remainder of 
the twelvemonth. 

This mode of life sooner or later carried Witt to every im- 
portant camp between Helena, Montana and Sonora, 
Mexico, and made him the lo- 
cator, and, for longer or short- 
er periods the owner of hun- 
dreds of claims. A home and 
wife had no place in his scheme 
of things, and for upward of 
thirty years he never had 
more than $200 in cash at any 
one time; but despite the con- 
tinued buffeting of fortune, not once did he falter in the be- 
lief that in the end wealth would come to him. And so it was 
that in the spring of 1898, haviag earned and saved $150 
during the previous winter, Witt bought a new burro and 
outfit and headed for the Providence Mountains in the Mo- 
jave Desert sixty odd miles to the north and east of Death 
Valley. 

Late in the third month of his search he found float rock 
in a narrow gorge at the foot of a hill. It was rich in silver 
and gold, and the veteran prospector knew that if he could 
find the ledge from which it had come he would have the 
mine for which he had hunted from youth to late middle 
age. Pour days later he located the ledge, half hidden by 
chapparal and sage brush, and at once set to work to prove 
the quality and quantity of the ore contained in it. All sum- 
mer he toiled alone in the hot desert, and when December 
came he had 200 sacks of assorted rock ready for shipment 
to the smelter. 
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Then, with his burro and dog for company, Witt journeyed 
on foot to San Bernardino, and after long and earnest plead- 
ing persuaded a merchant of that town to lend him $100, 
pledging his property as security. This sum enabled him to 
haul his ore to the nearest railway station, whence it was for- 
warded to the smelter. Its content of gold, silver and lead 
netted him the first considerable sum he had ever possessed 
during all his sixty years of life. A few months later he sold 
the mine to Los Angeles investors for an amount more 
than sufficient to maintain him in ease and comfort the 
balance of his days. 

Yet the prospectors who, like Stratton, Creede and Witt, 
live to reap and enjoy the fruits of their labors are few in 
number. Some, ignorant of its value, carelessly part with the 
prize for which they have striven; not a few are betrayed by 
craft or guile, while stiU others, in the very hour of success, 
are summoned without warning to their long account. John 
Leavett belonged to the first, and James C. Cooney to the 
last of these classes. Leavett was a blacksmith turned miner, 
who for a trifle secured a lease on the Bridal Chamber, a 
silver prospect in the Lake Valley district of New Mexico. 
He did not realize the value of his lease, and when the 
manager of a Philadelphia syndicate offered him $2000 for it, 
he instantly made the most of what he regarded as a rare 
stroke of good fortime. He had, however, early and lasting 
reason to regret his hasty action, for the lease with which he 
had parted, in due time yielded 2,500,000 ounces of silver, 
while from that and adjacent properties its Philadelphia pur- 
chasers extracted at a handsome profit more than 5,000,000 
ounces of the white metal. 

Cooney was a sergeant of the Eighth Cavalry who, while 
on a scouting expedition in the MogoUon Moimtains in 1875, 
chanced upon surface indications of a rich deposit of silver. 
A little later, his term of service having expired, he organized 
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a party of seven to prospect the district. He and his cona- 
panions located claims and began work, but were repeatedly 
attacked by Victorio, the Apache chief, and his band, and 
in no long time compelled to quit the region. Two years later 
they returned with augmented numbers and for many 
months pushed their development work with energy and 
good results. Then Victorio and his braves reappeared, and 
ia the fight that followed, all but two or three of the prospec- 
tors were killed. A huge boulder lay near the spot where 
Cooney fell, and, when a party of troopers hastening to the 
scene had put the Apaches to flight, a grave was tunneled 
for him beneath it. The mine which he located and the claims 
of the friends who shared his fate have since yielded more 
than $6,000,000 iu silver bullion. 

Some of the richest finds in the history of mining have been 
made by men for whom prospecting was only a diversion 
from the regular day’s work. James L. Butler was a rancher 
in Monitor Valley, Nevada. He had long been intrigued by 
the possibilities of the San Antone range of mountains, and 
in the spring of 1900 outfitted for a prospecting trip to them. 
One night he camped with his train at a spring called by the 
Indians Tonopah — meaning water near the surface — and 
broke some samples of black croppings heavy with minerals 
from a near-by ledge. On his way home he stopped in the little 
hamlet of Belmont and gave one of these samples to a young 
lawyer. Tasker L. Oddie by name, who later was to become 
governor of and in turn a Federal senator from Nevada. 

Soon to Butler on his Monitor Valley ranch came a mes- 
sage from Oddie to the effect that an assay of the Tonopah 
rock showed 1600 ounces of silver and a generous ratio of 
gold to the ton. Then the rancher and his wife drove to 
Belmont. Oddie was too busy at the moment to keep the 
Butlers company to Tonopah, but on arrival there the latter 
staked out claims for themselves, and a third for their associ- 
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ate. Three months later Butler and Oddie made a trip to the 
spring, sunk a shaft and took out two tons of ore, which they 
hauled 150 miles to the nearest railway station and shipped 
to a smelter. It brought them $800. Then the rush came, and 
Butler and Oddie leased one claim after another along the 
ledges. At the end of a year there were several thousand peo- 
ple in Tonopah and Butler sold his original claim for $336,000 
in cash. The claim without delay netted its new owners more 
than $5,000,000. 

The prospector, now as in the past, is first of aU an in- 
dividualist, who knows real content only when, unhampered 
by restrictions of every sort, he can build his own primitive 
plant and store his gains at the end of the day in an empty 
can or buckskin bag. And to attain this happy condition of 
things he must find a poor man’s mine, by which is meant a 
placer mine, from which, at the cost of a few dollars in equip- 
ment and an abundance of hard work, he can reap a reason- 
able harvest of gold. 

The great mineral reef which ribs the continent from 
Behring Strait to the Isthmus of Panama carries its wealth 
in veins of quartz enfolded in country rock or granite. The 
geologic upheavals of ages incredibly remote exposed these 
quartz veins to the disintegrating and softening influences of 
wind and water, and, crumbling away, the ore was washed 
down mountain streams, carrying small particles of gold 
with it. These, being heavy, settled, in the slow process of 
time, to the bottom, and if the latter was loose sand or gravel, 
they gradually washed down to an impenetrable strata of 
rock or tough clay. The wee bits of gold set free by wind and 
rain often come to rest long miles from the ledge of which 
they once formed a part, while the ledge may be wholly de- 
stroyed, or parts of it may remain to be later on discovered 
and made a mine. 

And it is the placer deposits formed by these yellow par- 
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tides that from the earliest days of mining have been the 
first and favorite quest of the prospector. In the Southwest 
I have now and then met a desert rat who seemed to love 
solitude for its own sake and who persistently shunned the 
companionship of his fellows. Prospectors, however, gener- 
ally travel in pairs, because most men crave the fellowship 
of their kind, and also because a partner is an everpresent 
help in times of illness or any of the manifold mishaps which 
beset frequenters of the wilderness. 

Jack Bell, a veteran of the Southwest, is quick to tell those 
whom he meets why in these latter days he never travels 
without a partner. One slimmer years ago he was prospecting 
in New Mexico in a stretch of waste country overrun with 
the desert rattler, a snake incredibly swift in its movements, 
and sure, when shedding its skin, to strike without warning. 
He had halted, after a hard day’s travel at a point where 
broken beds of sandstone indicated the presence of the water 
of which he and his burro stood in need, and was preparing 
to make camp, when a huge rattler flashed through the air 
and buried its fangs in his leg just below the knee. 

Bell killed the snake, applied a hypodermic to the punc- 
tures, and, already dazed by the venom racing through his 
veins, mounted his burro and headed for help wherever he 
could find it. The burro carried him forty miles over the 
desert, and when he regained consciousness three days later 
he found himself in the tepee of an Indian sheepherder, 
where, nursed by the latter’s wife, he made a slow and painful 
recovery. The poultices applied night and day by the squaw 
at the end of a month saved his leg from amputation, but 
even now on sultry June days fiery flashes and a mottled 
skin painfully remind him of his narrow escape from a soli- 
tary death remote from the dwellings of men. 

When the prospector for a placer mine chances upon a ra- 
vine which looks promising he first fills his pan with the finer 
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sand from a solid bottom. Then by repeated washings, per- 
formed with a rotary motion, the coarser particles are gradu- 
ally sluiced over the slides. There remains in the bottom of 
the pan a small quantity of gray-black sand, and if this is of 
the desired quality, the miner can see with the naked eye the 
particles of gold mixed with it. In such case he stakes off a 
claim, sinks a shaft to bed rock and makes sure that he has 
struck pay dirt. Then he files his claim, and, obtaining help 
to work it, drifts up along the bottom of the gulch. If success 
still attends him, news of his find spreads to the four quarters 
of the mining world and before a month has run its course 
a new camp comes into being. 

What follows is a familiar and oft repeated tale. Long 
wooden boxes, called sluices, are built, with narrow cleats 
across the bottom. Water is turned into each sluice, and the 
gold-bearing gravel shovelled in at the head. The dirt is 
washed in and out at the lower end, and in the process the 
particles of gold drop to the bottom. When night falls the 
water is turned off, and a clean-up of the boxes reveals the 
day's earnings. Labor is the chief factor in this class of min- 
ing, and so it is called poor man's mining. 

The phrase, however, is not in full keeping with the facts, 
for late comers to a placer camp are compelled not only to 
buy their claims, but in most cases the water required to 
work them. And as soon as the placer ground is taken up 
search is sure to begin for the lode from which came its store 
of gold. This foimd, shafts are sunk, stamp mills built, and 
the rock which they crush washed for gold, by a process very 
like that of the miner with his pan. Such in broad outline 
has been the history of every mining camp in the West. 

The prospector in his unending quest for new placer dig- 
gings, pushed ever farther and yet farther northward, and 
the closing decades of the last century found him at work in 
Alaska. Here the broad valley of the Yukon winds from the 
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sea around and to the rear of the great mountain ranges 
which guard a land of eternal winter and snow. The pros- 
pector, following its course for hundreds of perilous and drfiS- 
cult miles, found generous rewards for his labors, and when 
in 1894 Alaska added $1,000,000 to the world’s supply of 
gold the mining world turned eagerly to its snowclad hills and 
far reaching valleys. The following spring a small army of 
prospectors flocked to the valley of the Yukon, and when 
they ventured south in the fall they brought to Seattle and 
San Francisco more gold than had come from Alaska in all 
the previous years of its history. 

Thus was discovered another gold reserve, the exact 
measuring of which, after the lapse of more than a genera- 
tion, still belongs to the future. And in Alaska the prospector 
has had to meet and master a thousand new handicaps. A 
journey of 5000 miles to reach the land of his dreams, where 
more often than not disappointment awaits him, and another 
of like length to return from it. No patient horse or binrro to 
carry his outflt in a land where a bag of flour is a priceless 
treasure, but a heavy sled to be hauled by hand over length- 
ening leagues of snow. Nine months of winter, and three of 
cold, wet summer. But none of these things dismayed the 
prospector or stayed his advance. “Scatter gold around the 
North Pole,” an old Alaskan once said to me, “and the 
sourdoughs will break a trail there before morning.” And the 
still unfinished story of the Klondike, utmost northing of the 
gold hunter, if adequately told would make a volume to be 
read and cherished by every lover of the heroism of men. 

Some of the pages of such a book would deal with Edwin 
Bean, luckless discoverer of the great Treadwell Mine on 
Douglas Island. Bean, who had left a dependent family in 
Ohio, arrived in Alaska in 1882, penniless, but with a fair 
knowledge of mining gained at Leadville. He worked for a 
time in some of the mines near Sitka, and then prospected 
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in the neighboring mountains on his own account. Not find- 
ing anything of value he crossed to Douglas Island, where 
he built a cabin and lived alone for many months. He pro- 
jected a tunnel into the long oval mountain which covers the 
greater part of the island, and at the end of a weary stretch 
of tireless, single-handed labor, reached gold-bearing quartz. 
The ore, however, was of low grade, and at the end of another 
long period of solitary effort, during which he was brought to 

the edge of starvation. Bean, 
in an ill-starred moment, ac- 
cepted the advice of friends as 
poor as himself, and sold his 
claim. It was bought for $250 
by John Treadwell. The lat- 
ter in time sold a half interest in it to John P. Jones, who had 
made a fortune of many millions on the Comstock Lode. 
The new owners had barely resumed work in Bean’s tunnel, 
when it opened into a mass of rich ore, and a little later the 
advancing drills made it clear that the oval hill was filled 
with gold-bearing quartz. And thus the irony of events 
doubled the wealth of men already rich. Bean, when the 
first shock of disappointment had passed, again took to 
prospecting in the valley of the Yukon; but never again did 
opportunity knock at his door, and in the end he went out 
of the world as poor as he had entered it. 

If water is the faithful handmaid of the miner in most 
placer diggings, wind is the best friend of the gold hunter in 
the desert country of the Southwest, where the dry washer 
is employed to extract placer gold from the drifting sands. 
The dry washer is the native Mexican’s sole contribution of 
value to mining. Its chief feature is a rude bellows of the 
pattern used by blacksmiths, which forces a current of air 
through a sheet of muslin set on an inclined plane, and 
crossed at right angles by sticks of wood called riffles. The 
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gravel is made to run down this muslin incline, while the 
air from the bellows lifts it over the riffles. The particles 
of gold, being heavy, are caught and held under the 
cross-pieces, while the pebbles and sand are ejected at the 
bottom. 

The average dry washer does not weigh more than twenty 
pounds, and, as it can be quickly put together at small 
expense, it is the sure resource of the prospector unable 
to get a grubstake for more ambitious eifforts. The desert 
is rich in auriferous gravel, and for many miles north of the 
confluence of the Gila and Colorado rivers one finds the bar- 
ren and desolate gulches honey-combed with the work of the 
drywasher. And often the results are of an unexpected and 
satisfying sort. On a happy day some years ago George 
Cushenberry, working in the sun baked Casa Donna region 
not far from Yuma, found his washer clogged with dust and 
nuggets. In the short space of half an hour the pocket on 
which he had chanced yielded him $14,000 in gold. Six 
months later he had spent the last cent of it in a vain effort 
to lift water from the Colorado for more extensive opera- 
tions. Then he resumed his search for another pocket, but 
died without finding it. 

Mining men who cherish the traditions of a colorful past 
often lament the manner in which the passage of the years 
has thinned the ranks of the old-time prospectors who have 
bred few sons to take the trail after them. The conditions and 
processes which are to shape the future of a great industry, 
however, have been long in gradual yet inevitable trans- 
formation, and, those who would win and hold a place in the 
new order must change with them. The prospector of to- 
morrow promises to be a man trained in the schools, who will 
reject the burro for the automobile, who knows in advance 
where he is going, and who will be guided in his wanderings 
not by the surface indications which lured the prospector of 
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yesterday, but by exact and discerning knowledge of geo- 
logic conditions. 

Tbe new man’s equipment will include suck instruments 
as a torsion balance and electrical devices for locating ob- 
scure ore bodies; and he will know how to make effective 
use of them, for it is now a generally recognized fact in the 
nuning world that ore bodies have a conductivity and a 
higher specific gravity than the material which enfolds them. 
Rich mineral outcrops are no longer easy to locate, and so 
the rich discoveries of the future must be found in obscure 
ore bodies to which the technipal instruments of today point 
the way. The march of time with its growing store of scien- 
tific knowledge and technique cannot be ignored by the 
naine seeker and developer who would make sure of success. 

Nevertheless, as a matter of sentiment, here and there in 
the West efforts are being made to revive or at least preserve 
the old method of prospecting. Thomas F. Walsh, who made 
millions out of a prospect others had thrown away, founded 
a free course in prospecting at the Colorado School of Mines, 
and more recently the citizens of Boulder have incorporated 
a company to finance prospectors, examine their finds and 
promote properties of merit. And the prospector in search 
of a grubstake is still fairly sure to find it among the business 
men of any mining camp. It may cost $200 to outfit a gold 
hunter, but if four men share the risk it is only $50 each, 
and that is like betting a nickel against a hundred on the 
turn of a card. The sober citizen will try it once for luck, and 
find satisfaction in thoughts of the zest that will be added to 
life when the mine his money is helping to locate yields 
$1000 a day. For every mining camp is in the delectable 
region of the mirage. 

Meanwhile on the shores of Ketchimac Bay which cuts 
into the Kenai Peninsula in Western Alaska many an aging 
prospector has found a comfortable and congenial haven in 
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which to pass his last days. The Japan current in that 
favored nook rarely allows the temperature to reach the zero 
mark; there is an abundance of game in the nearby forest; 
fish swarm in the waters of the bay; clams and crabs abound 
on the sandy stretches; and the soil bordering the shore is a 
rich, black loam, capable of growing vegetables of every sort. 
Best of all, nature, as a final and crowning favor, scattered 
gold in the sands of the beach, ready to be rocked and 
garnered whenever money is needed for clothes and food, 
tobacco and bitters. 

And so the old prospector, come at last to the end of the 
trail, builds a cabin beside Ketchimac Bay, clears and cul- 
tivates a garden patch, and when the mood moves him by 
turn fishes, hunts or washes gold from the gravel in front of 
his door. When he craves companionship he has congenial 
neighbors with whom to play cards or to gossip of the ad- 
ventures that befel them in the far wandering days now be- 
come a part of the past. And for the wayfarer to sit in at- 
tendance at one of these gatherings is time well spent. He 
will hear of a hundred strange and moving incidents in the 
remote corners of unfamiliar regions; of camps and towns 
that sprang into being on the morrow of magic finds; of 
fortunes made, lost and won again by players of the game 
who with frolic daring ever bade Dame Fortune do her worst; 
and he will gain new and more sympathetic insight into 
the lives and motives of a race of men who, often without 
knowing it, played a fateful part in the winning of the West. 
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CHAPTER 


SIXTEEN 


Up the Trail 
from Texas 


I 



.N THE late MarcE and early April of 1866 
new and strange ventures were afoot in the old town of San 
Antonio. During the years of war between the sections, with 
sale and purchase confined within narrow limits, cattle had 
been multiplying on the ranges of Texas. That state from its 
earliest settlement, thanks to ideal climate and range con- 
ditions, had been first of all a cattle country, and an industry 
founded by the Spaniards had been taken over and made to 
flourish by the Anglo-Americans who followed them. 

A profitable market, however, was from the beginning a 
hard problem with the cattle raisers of Texas, and in 1866, 
with more than 5,000,000 cattle feeding on its broad acres, 
and with beef commanding high prices in the North and 
East, there was quick adoption of the suggestion that herds 
be driven north by buyers who had already purchased them 
for the city markets, or for sale at the end of the trip to men 
who desired to stock the ranges of the central and northern 
ranges, soon to be cleared of buffalo and to be made easy of 
access by the east and west railways then in swift process 
of construction. 

And so in the spring days of the second year of peace 
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herds totaling 250,000 head were assembled in and about 
San Antonio, and started on the long drive up a trail known 
later as the Old Shawnee Trail, which ran to the west of Fort 
Worth and Fort Gibson, and, crossing the Red and Canadian 
rivers on the way, finally reached the railroad at Baxter 
Springs in Southeastern Kansas. But the venture proved a 
losing one. Nearly all of the owners of the herds included in 
it, both Texas raisers and northern buyers, had had no ex- 
perience in driving cattle long distances on the trail; they 
were forced to contend on the way not only with rain, mud 
and swollen streams but also when crossing the Indian Terri- 
tory with pilfering redmen and white thieves, while on the 
border of Kansas and Missouri they found their advance 
opposed by settlers who feared the spread to their own cattle 
of the Texas fever which had caused them heavy losses in 
earlier years. 

Many owners, in the face of these difficulties, sold their 
herds before the end of the drive for whatever was offered 
them, and returned home. Their fellows, with few exceptions, 
reached Baxter Springs or other railway points, with only 
a small part of the animals with which they had started from 
Texas, and these, sadly reduced in weight by the long jour- 
ney, sold in most cases for less than the cost of the drive and 
the freight charges to the point at which they finally found 
buyers. As a result of all these things there were no drives on 
a large scale in 1867, but a number of herds were sent to 
Red River, and thence transported by steamer to Cairo on 
the Mississippi, for sale to Chicago buyers. 

Meanwhile an effective remedy for the troubles of the 
cattlemen was in the making. What is now the Kansas 
division of the Union Pacific was then building westward 
from Kansas City up the valley of the Kaw, and Joseph G. 
McCoy, a wealthy and alert cattle dealer of Springfield, 
Illinois, decided to establish somewhere along the line of it, 
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but well to the west of the settled portions of Kansas, ade- 
quate facilities for the reception and purchase of Texas 
cattle. He chose for his purpose the little town of Abilene, 
in an unsettled region amply supplied with grass and water, 
165 miles west of Kansas City; built shipping pens, a hotel, 
barns and stables; and advertised his plans with such energy 
and effect that before the end of the summer of 1867, 35,000 
head of cattle arrived at the new terminus, there to find 
waiting buyers from Chicago and other centers. 

The route thus brought into being by McCoy but which 
was soon given the name of the Chisholm Trail in honor of 
Jessie Chisholm, an eccentric half-breed cowman who was 
the first to drive over its lower reaches, lay far to the west of 
the old one to Baxter Springs, had easier crossings and 
avoided the hilly country which made the eastern part of 
Indian Territory a difficult region for men and cattle. It ran 
from San Antonio to Red River, crossed Indian Territory 
by wiiy of Fort Reno, and passing through the present towns 
of Caldwell, Wichita and Newton, ended at Abilene. But 
Abilene did not long remain the chief cow town of Kansas. 
In 1871 the Santa F^, competing with the Kansas Pacific, 
reached Newton and a year later was extended through and 
beyond Dodge City which now became and for a decade 
remained the greatest market for trail-driven cattle in the 
world. Dodge City’s greatness was due in part to growing 
use of the Western Trail, long the route most favored by 
cowmen in search of markets for their herds. 

The Western Trail began somewhere about Bandera, 
Texas; ran north past Fort Griffin to Red River, and thence 
by way of the Cherokee Outlet to Dodge City. Moreover, 
it was extended northward without delay to the central 
branch of the Union Pacific, and OgalaUa, Nebraska, sprang 
into being as a market and shipping point, much frequented 
by buyers who desired to stock the northern ranges. Five 
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years after tlie luckless ventures of 1866 the Chisholm and 
Western Tr ails had become great arteries of trade, and over 
them in 1871 nearly a million head of cattle were driven to 
the cow towns of Kansas. Thence the mature animals which 
reached the end of the drive in good condition were shipped 
to Chicago and other packing centers for slaughter or sold 
to the contractors who supplied the reservation Indians with 
beef while many thousands of young steers went to Iowa, 
Missouri and Illinois to be used as stockers and feeders by 
the corn growers of those states. 

At the outset most of the drives were conducted by north- 
ern drovers who had purchased Texas cattle on long credit, 
and with their own crews made the journey over the trail, 
but soon the cowmen began driving their herds or despatched 
them to market under a trusted and capable trail boss. Nor 
was it long before the greater part of the cattle driven from 
Texas to Kansas were sold to buyers from the northern 
ranges, where it was found that not only would they thrive 
the year around in the open, but that they grew larger and 
fatter there than on the plains of the Southwest. Thus in 
many cases the drive to Dodge City and other cow towns be- 
came the first stage of a yet longer one to the ranges of the 
Northwest, while in the course of time a growing number of 
Texas raisers established ranches there as feeding grounds for 
the young steers bred on their home acres. 

Prom 1869 to 1884 was the golden age of the trails, and 
careful estimates show that during that period more than 
seven and a half million head of cattle passed over them. 
Manuscript records bear witness that during six weeks in the 
early summer of 1880, fifty-seven herds, totaling upward of 
126,000 head, crossed the Arkansas River at Trail City, and 
when one takes into accoimt the fact that at the time these 
figures were recorded the drives had begun to decline, a clear 
idea is obtained of their magnitude. 
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And the rules and practices of the trail became in no long 
time of a fixed and unchanging sort. The animals composing 
a herd destined for market were assembled and then passed 
through a chute where each received the “road brand.” The 
first days after leaving the ranch they were driven slowly, 
this to accustom them to travel on the trail, and were kept 
under close supervision at night, for a herd frightened and 
stampeded in the early stages of a drive was thereafter a 
constant source of trouble to those in charge of it. After the 
first week the speed was quickened, so that a herd would 
travel from a dozen to fifteen miles a day, or from 300 to 500 
miles a month, and, if care was taken, gain flesh on the way. 

Until experience had taught the cowmen some imperative 
and costly lessons, the herds that took the trail varied greatly 
in size. Some of them contained from 4000 to 6000 head, and 
one great herd in the early days, made up of cattle from half 
a dozen ranches, contained 25,000 head. It advanced north- 
ward at the rate of only a few miles a day, and when on the 
move was often fifteen miles in length and a third as many in 
width. It soon developed, however, that a herd not exceeding 
2500 head was, with due regard for ease and economy in 
handling, of the size best adapted to a long drive. The 
handling of such a herd called for a crew of a dozen men, with 
fifty to seventy horses and a chuck wagon drawn by mules to 
haul the food and bedding. 

Cowboys were paid from $25 to $40, and trail bosses from 
$100 to $150 a month, and, if there were no losses or mishaps 
on the way, it cost around $1500 and three months of time 
to drive a herd of average size from Bandera to Dodge City, 
or perhaps sixty cents a head for the trip. Horses were sup- 
plied by the owner of the cattle, but each cowboy furnished 
his own saddle and bedding. The cook, generally a negro, 
drove the chuck wagon, while a horse wrangler, as a rule a 
youngster in his teens, looked after the extra mounts, known 
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as the saddle band or remuda. At the end of a drive, it was 
the custom to sell all of the horses, except one for each of the 
men who were returning to Texas. It was also a common 
practice of drovers, owning ranches on the northern ranges, 
to despatch remudas of horses from their holdings in the north 
to meet the drivers at some point on the trail, when the 
Texas horses would be sent back to the ranches in the south. 

It was the custom with a herd on the trail to break camp 
after an early breakfast, and to permit the cattle to move 
slowly away from the bedding ground, grazing as they went 
during the first hours of the day. When in this manner the 
herd had become well strung out — a herd of 2500 head was 
usually five miles long from head to drag — a quickened pace 
was taken and maintained until the noon hour. Meanwhile, 
the cook had pushed several miles ahead of the herd with his 
chuck wagon, and at some suitable place had made camp in 
which to prepare and serve dinner. During and after this 
midday meal the herd rested for a couple of hours. Then the 
drive was resmned, and the cook again pushed ahead with 
the chuck wagon to make camp for the night at some point 
selected by the trail boss. 

Two or three old and experienced cowboys rode at the 
head of a herd to direct its movements, prevent possible 
mixups with other herds, and check threatened stampedes, 
while to younger men fell the task, never a pleasant one, of 
keeping in close formation the animals, stubborn, lazy or 
lame, which half hidden in the dust raised by those ahead 
of them, brought up the rear or drag. The horse wrangler 
with the extra mounts was sometimes in advance of the herd 
and again trailing beside it, while the trail boss could always 
be found at the place where he was most needed at the 
moment, either with the herd or riding ahead to confer with 
other foremen and to note, with experienced eye, the con- 
dition of grass and water. 
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It has been well said by an old cowman that the Texas 
steer, with his long horns and bent for mischief, was and is 
no respecter of persons, and the task of the trail boss and his 
men was one that called for skill and daring at every stage. 
The months of late spring and summer saw an almost solid 
procession passing over the great trails, with herds so near 
each other that it was often difiScult to determine where one 
ended and another began, and it was only by the constant 
exercise of care and vigilance that time and labor killing 
stampedes were avoided or nipped in the bud. Rainy days 
rarely failed to breed a spirit of restlessness in a herd, and 
the nights that followed them, with the ever present threat 
of a stampede in the storm and darkness, were always 
trying ones for the men on the trail. 

And when a stampede did come the watchers of the herd 
had instant need for all the cunning and quickness of move- 
ment long years on the range had taught them. Then every 
effort was directed first to heading off the leaders, and after 
that to making them the nucleus of a great circle, which, 
moving round and round, like a mighty mill-stone, in the end 
wore out and subdued the frightened animals. Lusty use of 
the human voice seldom failed to hasten this process, and a 
cowboy rolling out a hymn to his bewildered charges caused 
it in a majority of instances to serve a most useful purpose, 
but one that could have had no place in the promptings of its 
pious maker. 

A herd crossed a river by swimming in the same order it 
followed on land, and here again, if a stream had been swol- 
len by storms, quick wit and instant action were frequently 
needed to forestall mishaps of a serious sort. One old cow- 
man, after the lapse of half a century, has good reason to re- 
call a crossing of Red River in which he had a part. There 
had been many days of rain, and the river at the end of them 
measured a mile and a half in width. There were three herds, 
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8000 head in all, bound from Lampasas County, Texas, for 
Newton, Kansas. In they plunged, led and driven by the 
cowboys, who swam their horses and filled the air with shouts 
of encouragement and command. Suddenly, in midstream, 
they began to mill, trampling and drowning each other, first 
by scores and then by hundreds, and threatening their 
keepers with a like fate. There was only one thing for the 

cowboys to do — drive their horses 
into the swirling mass, cut out one 
small bunch after another, and 
guide it to land. And in this man- 
ner, after hours of perilous effort, 
the crossing was accomplished. 

Theft and murder by maraud- 
ing Indians were also among the 
early perils of life on the trail, and 
it was regarded as a safe rule when a party of them hove in 
sight to shoot first and investigate afterward. The Coman- 
ches, settled upon a tract at Fort Sill, now and then left their 
reservation to steal cattle and kill settlers and cowmen. 
However, when complaints went to Washington, the local 
agent, in most cases, would report that no Indians had been 
off the reservation. Thus deprived of redress, the cowmen 
did not hesitate to take the law into their own hands, as the 
following despatch, sent on one occasion to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs bears witness: 

“We have often informed you of depredations committed 
by Indians from the Comanche reservation at Fort SiU, only 
to be confronted by the statement of the agent that no In- 
dians had been off the reservation. The purpose of this dis- 
patch is to notify you that if you will order your agent to 
proceed to such-and-such a point, he wiU find twenty Indians 
off the reservation.” 

The agent was directed to proceed forthwith to the point 
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indicated, and there he found the dead bodies of an even 
score of his charges. However, when the skies cleared and 
the sun shone there was another and more agreeable side to 
life on the trail. There was the occasional opportunity to vary 
the daily diet of pork, beans, bread and coflfee by shooting 
antelope and other game along the way, and the conduct of 
the ponies was always a source of amusement and interest 
to the members of an outfit. These ponies came from Spain 
by way of Mexico, and had in them a dash of the desert 
horses of North Africa. When a drive made camp for the 
night, the wrangler ran out a long rope from each hub on one 
side of his wagon, and brought all of his horses within the 
lines thus formed. Then, dodging in and out among them, he 
would stoop and hobble the forefeet of each pony. 

Every cowboy rode three horses in the course of a day, and 
every mount rested two days out of three. No cowboy cotdd 
go in and take a horse from the little corral beside the 
wrangler’s wagon for no mustang would submit to familiarity 
of that sort. Instead, each man, knowing the horse he wanted, 
would throw the lariat over his head and the bronco — which 
in Spanish means wild — feeling the noose tighten about his 
neck, would submit to being led out, and then bridled and 
saddled. Care was taken to have a few horses that could be 
depended upon in case of a stampede at night, and each cow- 
boy slept fully dressed, a trusted mount, saddled and bridled, 
beside him, and with lariat around the horse’s neck and the 
body of its master. Thus, in case of a stampede, every man 
could be up and in the saddle quicker than a fireman is out 
of bed and ready for duty at the sound of an alarm. 

The coming of the railroad, however, heralded the passing 
of the cattle trail. At the close of the Civil War there were 
only 335 miles of railway in Texas. By 1870 this had more 
than doubled, and during the twenty years that followed it 
rose to 8709 miles. The building of the Missouri, Kansas and 
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Texas from St. Louis by way of Denison and Fort Worth to 
Galveston gave Texas for the first time a rail outlet to the 
northern markets. A few years later, the construction of the 
Gulf, Colorado and Santa Pe connected Kansas City and 
Galveston. Then the Rock Island was pushed across the 
Indian Territory, while east and west lines, the Southern 
Pacific, Texas Pacific and Fort Worth and Denver among 
them, in the end brought every part of Texas within easy 
reach of a railroad. 

Gradually shipments by rail supplanted the drive up the 
trail, and the latter received what proved to be its death 
blow when in 1884 the Legislature of Kansas, prompted by 
the ever present fear of Texas fever, enacted a law forbidding 
the admission of Texas cattle to that state between March 1 
and December 1 — the entire season of the drive. It was 
charged and generally believed by cowmen that passage of 
this measure had been devised and secured by the railroads 
to compel shipping from Texas. Be this as it may, few great 
herds thereafter followed the old trails to the north. There 
was earnest talk of the erection by Congress of a national 
trail, six miles in width, extending from the northern bound- 
ary of Texas to the Canadian border, with grazing and 
quarantine grounds at regular intervals but nothing came of 
it, and soon after 1890 a picturesque phase of a great industry 
passed into history. Now the long paths stretching over hill 
and valley, across rivers, and through prairie forests are 
blocked by barb wire fences and railroad tracks, and closed 
forever to the trailer. Joseph G. McCoy, the man who led 
in their founding, ended his days as a Federal inspector of 
cattle at a modest wage. 

“There is no Sunday west of Newton and no God west of 
Pueblo,” was a favorite saying on the frontier fifty-odd 
years ago; and it aptly described life in the cow towns of 
Kansas, each of which together or in quick succession put 
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forth claims to the title — “The wickedest town, in the West.” 
Abilene was the first to earn this distinction, but ere long had 
to divide it with Wichita, Newton and Caldwell, and with 
Hays, Ellsworth and Dodge City, aU points at which the 
cattle drives from Texas came to an end. 

And the wickedness of each of them was native to the soil. 
Most of the men in the cow country, Mexicans and half 
breeds excepted, were of pure Anglo-American stock — 
nearly all were of southern birth — ^veterans or the sons of 
veterans of the Confederate Army — and they brought to 
their idle hours a zest and abandon, and a carelessness of 
human life added to every ready loyalty to one’s mates, 
which more often than not found expression in rude and 
violent ways. After months of labor on the range and the 
strain of the long drive up the trail, with their attendant 
denial of creature comforts, the cowboy made haste to spend 
his season’s wages as soon as he received them, nor had he 
much choice in the selection of the diversions that quickly 
parted him from the hard earned dollars which filled his 
pockets only for a brief span of boisterous days and hours. 
Whiskey, women and cards claimed most of them. 

Abilene, in the short space of a single summer, grew from 
a hamlet of a half dozen cabins and dugouts to a town of a 
thousand souls made up of a few respectable men seeking 
legitimate business opportunities, but in the main of saloons, 
dance halls and gambling houses, which brought to it whiskey 
sellers, card sharps, professional killers, thieves and aban- 
doned women from all parts of the West, and which, day or 
night, were thronged with patrons, by whom a gun fight was 
regarded as the natural and expected climax of a social 
evening. Until the cattle making up a drive were sold the 
men guarding it made camp on the prairie, but within easy 
distance of the town where in their idle hours they could buck 
the tiger, swagger from saloon to gambling hall, and out of 
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sheer high spirits indulge in the shooting affairs which every 
week furnished more occupants for Abilene’s newly opened 
graveyard. 

And after Abilene came Newton, which, for a time, as so 
good a judge as Buffalo Bill was wont to declare in after days, 
was the toughest spot in all the West. In the spring of 1871, 
the terminus of the Santa F6 being then at Emporia, it was 
decided to bxiild to a point seventy-five miles further west 
in order to draw the cattle trade from Abilene. In April of 
that year the proposed site of Newton was a solitary spot on 
the prairie with not a foot of lumber within many miles of it. 
At the end of May the new town had a popiilation of nearly 
2000, made up in large part of the riffraff of the underworld, 
and for many months its story was one of unbroken strife and 
bloodshed — a never ending battle between men quick to 
take the law into their own hands, and those who had flocked 
to Newton to prey upon cowboys and cowmen. 

There were a dozen gambling houses, and as many saloons 
and dance halls on the town’s main street. When a gang of 
cowboys rode in from their camp, it took little to start their 
guns going, and from first to last thirty-six men met violent 
deaths and foxmd graves in Boot Cemetery, the burial ground 
that had its birth with that of the town. Two men, one of 
them a nephew of old Edt Carson, in turn gave up the job of 
town marshal, and a third was shot and killed in the dis- 
charge of his duties. 

On one occasion there was a bond election, and a dispute 
at the polls was followed by a fight in which a Texan named 
Martin, serving as special constable, was lolled by an Irish- 
man named McCluskey. The latter gave himself up and was 
acquitted, but Martin had a host of friends, and they vowed 
vengeance on his slayer. 

The fight that followed is still remembered in Newton as 
the “big killing.” McCluskey fell early in the fray, with two 
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holes in his neck and his body filled with lead, but one of his 
friends shot nine of the Martin contingent, and did it in a 
novel way. This man, Riley, by name, was armed with four 
six-shooters. When the fighting began, as most fights did, in 
a dance hall, Riley shot a Texan in the eye, ran his two arms 
between the arms and body of the dead man, and from this 
human ambush fired at will. When the shooting ceased there 
were thirteen dead men in dance hall and street, while the 
number of the wounded ones, who rode or were carried away 
by their comrades, remained a matter of conjecture. Riley, 
although, as already stated, nine cowboys had fallen to his 
hand, came unhurt from the shooting, or such was supposed 
to be the case until a wounded cowboy was told by a doctor, 
hastily summoned to the scene, that he was about to die. 

“How about the man who shot me?” he asked. “Is he 
dead?” 

“No,” replied the doctor. “He was not even wounded.” 

“I know better than that,” said the cowboy. “I know he 
was hit. I was right beside him when he shot me, and before 
I fell I fired and hit him under the arm. Examine him, and 
you’ll find that he is wounded there.” 

And when the doctor obeyed this injxmction he discovered 
that Riley had received a flesh wound under his arm, which 
in the excitement of battle had passed unnoticed. Riley left 
town after the inquest, and Newton saw no more of him. A 
little later one Mike Fitzpatrick, the keeper of a dive called 
the Side Track, when drunk and seeking trouble, walked into 
a saloon and without warning and without provocation shot 
the town’s police judge, George Halliday through the heart. 
Jack Johnson, the marshal, advised that Fitzpatrick was on 
a raid, was already in pursuit of him. As the latter, seeking 
another victim, came out of the saloon, after killing Halli- 
day, Johnson rested his Winchester rifle on a well curb and 
made an end of him. That was Newton’s last killing. An hour 
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later the better class of citizens formed a law and order 
league, and commanded all suspicious characters to leave 
town without delay. None of them ventured to disregard this 
command. 

After Newton came Caldwell, also on the Santa F^, which 
during the last years of the drives from Texas was the live- 
liest and toughest of the cowtowns. Being on the border of 
the Indian Territory, Caldwell was in the early eighties head- 
quarters for Oklahoma boomers, for cowboys and cowmen 
from Texas and the Cherokee Strip, and for bad men and 
gamblers who had worn out their welcome in more peacefid 
places. For a time the bad men ran the town, and no marshal 
could keep alive and in office long enough to preserve order. 
George Flapp, himself a bad man, noted for his good looks 
and daredevil ways, lasted longer than any of his predeces- 
sors, but on a dark, rainy night one of the toughs who feared 
tii'm let loose a charge of buckshot which struck the marshal 
in the back. 

Flapp dragged himself up against a building, puUed his 
six-shooters, and was found dead with a gun in either hand. 
TTis widow hired a Pinkerton detective and offered a large 
reward for her husband’s murderer, but without results. 
Flapp’s successor fell victim to another unknown slayer, and 
Bat Carr, a handsome gambler, when chosen marshal in turn 
proved unequal to the job. Then one day John Henry Brown, 
a bronzed Texan, with a Winchester, two six-shooters and a 
record as a fighter, rode into town over the Chisholm Trail. 
He was at once made Carr’s assistant and in due course suc- 
ceeded him as marshal. 

Meanwhile the newcomer had proved his quality in an ar- 
resting way. A minstrel company, the members of which 
were accustomed to wear red stovepipe hats in their parades, 
came to Caldwell, and the marshal assured them that their 
headgear should not be made targets for the bullets of citi- 
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zens who objected to that sort of thing in a frontier town. “I 
will take care of anyone who shoots at your hats,” Brown 
told them, and he kept his word. As the procession passed 
down the main street, one Sandy Jim, sitting on a store box, 
pulled a gun and plugged a hole through a high hat. The next 
instant the marshal had the drop on him, and made him 
throw away his gun. Then Sandy was ordered to run, and, 
promptly obeying the command, was nearly out of range, 
when Brown quickly raised his Colt and shot him through 
the head. 

Thereafter, Brown’s lot was a commonplace one until he 
chose an unusual way for ending his career as marshal. He 
had brought a pal, Ben Wheeler, from Texas to be his 
deputy, and one day asked the mayor to permit the two of 
them to roundup a gang of horse thieves in the Cherokee 
Strip. Consent was given, and they rode away on two fine 
horses. Not far from town they were joined by two cowboys 
named Smith and Wesley. Two mornings later Brown and 
Wdieeler and their companions robbed the Bank of Medicine 
Lodge, killed the cashier and president and then shot their 
way out of town. But Barney O’Connor, a prominent cow- 
man, organized a party, pursued and captured the mur- 
derers, and before the day’s end brought them back to Medi- 
cine Lodge. That night a mob took the marshal of Caldwell 
and his mates from jail, hanged them to the nearest tree and 
shot them full of holes. 

In the early years of the cattle trails Hays City, a little way 
to the north of the military post from which it borrowed its 
name, was for a time the terminus of the Kansas Pacific, 
then being pushed west toward Denver. A httle later it be- 
came a cowtown pure and simple, and such it remained for 
a stressful and turbulent decade. During that period ninety- 
five per cent of the men in Hays City went armed, and more 
than a third of the 240 graves in the old burial ground west 
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of the town were dug for persons who had met violent 
deaths. In one of them were buried three men and a woman 
who killed one another in a dispute about winnings at faro. 
Their bodies were carried directly from the dance hall where 
they fell to the burial ground. 

James Butler Hickok, better known as Wild Bill, a former 
buffalo hunter with a growing reputation as a man kiUer, 
was paid $200 a month to keep order in Hays City, and in 
the files of the Railway Advance, the town’s first newspaper, 
one finds abundant evidence that he earned his salary. His 
brace of revolvers were of unusual size and weight, and, 
when the occasion did not demand sterner measures, he used 
them as clubs with which to pound unruly cowboys into sub- 
mission. This practice made him many enemies, who de- 
clared they would have his life. Later, when Hickok was 
serving as marshal of Abilene, one of them, Philip Cole by 
name, announced that he would shoot Wild Bill on sight. 
They met on a September night in the Alamo Saloon in 
Abilene. Cole’s first shot went wild, and before he could fire 
again, Hickok drove a bullet from each of his revolvers into 
his breast. 

The two men were many yards from each other at the 
moment, but, it was found later that the holes where the 
bullets entered Cole’s body were barely an inch apart. The 
shooting emptied the nearby saloons and dance halls, and 
scores of men poured from them into the street. Wild Bill, a 
revolver in each hand, ordered them to disperse. As they fell 
back, Mike Williams, one of the marshal’s deputies, came 
running up from another part of the town. The marshal did 
not recognize the newcomer. In the twinkling of an eye two 
more of his buUets found their mark, and Williams sank to 
the ground a dying man. Wild Bill discovered all too late 
that he had killed a friend, and, terrible in his wrath, pro- 
ceeded to drive the friends of Cole from the town. There was 
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a hurried exit of cowboy, gambler and scarlet woman, and 
Abilene became over night a law-abiding city. Williams was 
the last man ever killed by Wild Bill, who soon after aban- 
doned the vocation of town marshal. 

Ellsworth, sixty odd nailes to the west of Hays, during the 
panic summer of 1873, when 150,000 head of cattle grazed 
the grama grass around it, awaiting tardy sale and shipment 
to the East, while 1500 cowboys, each with a year’s wages in 
his pocket, made haste to 
spend them on whiskey, cards 
and women, was the toughest 
of the cow towns. Ben Thomp- 
son and his brother Bill, who 
hailed from Texas and had de- 
serted the trail for a faro game 
which they moved from place 
to place as conditions prompt- 
ed, for a time held undisputed and lawless sway in Ells- 
worth. Each of them had a lengthening record as a killer, and 
at first no one dared oppose them. 

However, when Bill Thompson without provocation kill ed 
Sheriff Whitney and fled the town, and his brother Ben, 
backed by half a dozen drunken cowboys, defied arrest, there 
was a sudden and surprising change in affairs. A tall stripling 
of twenty-three, Wyatt Earp by name, on holiday from 
buffalo hunting, volunteered to take the place of the marshal 
and his deputies, whom a disgusted mayor had discharged 
for cowardice, and by coolness in action and sheer power of 
will, compelled Ben Thompson and his followers to tamely 
submit to authority. When the gambler was by a timid 
judge released with a fine and his arms retiuned to him, Earp 
angrily resigned the marshalship he had held for less than an 
hour, and went his way. The story of his amazing exploit, 
however, sped on eagle’s wings to all the towns of the fron- 
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tier, and gave Tiini first place, a preeminence never thereafter 
disputed, among gun fighters of the West. 

Dodge City holds a place apart in the history of the cattle 
trails. And as proof of this contention, the visitor to it in 
these latter days is sure to be told the story of the drunken 
cowboy who boarded a Santa Fe train at a way station in 
Central Kansas. John Bender, the conductor, asked for his 
ticket. He had none, but, pulling a handful of gold pieces 
from his pocket, announced between hiccups, that he wanted 
to go to hell. “Get off at Dodge,” was Bender’s quick reply. 
“One dollar, please.” And there is little doubt that the con- 
ductor did not err in his directions, for Dodge City, named 
for Colonel Richard I. Dodge, sometime commander at Fort 
Dodge, and one of the founders of the place, was in its earlier 
years the largest and busiest, and, by the same token, the 
wildest of the cow towns. 

Founded in July, 1872, as the temporary terminus of the 
Santa F4, with a big monthly pay roll, it drew to it the gam- 
blers, gunmen and thugs who always trail the builders of a 
railway through the wilderness. It was also the heart of the 
buffalo country, where hunters outfitted for the chase and 
sold hides. Then, a little later it became, and for a dozen 
years remained, the chief objective of the long cattle drives 
from Texas, frequented each year by thousands of cowboys 
and cowmen most of whom contended that the one use for 
money was to spend it in lurid and riotous ways and, who, 
in the words of an editor of the period, made Dodge “the 
beautiful bibulous Babylon of the frontier.” During the 
months of summer scores of camps surrounded the town, and 
its streets were thronged at all hours of the day and night by 
a motley army bent on diversion wherever it could be found. 

And in the search for it, by elements quick to war with 
each other, conflicts, often of a fatal sort, had an inevitable 
and expected part in each day’s events. Bob Wright, the 
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town’s pioneer historian, records that in the first year of its 
existence, twenty-five men were killed and twice as many 
wounded. Almost from the first Dodge City had two ceme- 
teries. The inhabitants of one were buried with their boots 
on and without coffins. The second was for those who died in 
their beds, and for a long time its growth lagged behind that 
of its neighbor. Jack Bridges, a noted scout and buffalo 
hunter, as instant and sure in the use of a gun as Wild Bill, 
was Dodge City’s first marshal. BiUy Rivers, who also had a 
reputation as a killer, was his assistant. Rivers, however, did 
not remain long in office. He was worsted in a running fight 
with Kirk Jordan, a buffalo hunter, and, without waiting to 
resign, boarded the first freight train out of the town. He did 
not return. 

After Bridges and Rivers, among those who as marshals 
and deputies undertook with varying degrees of success to 
keep order in Dodge were Wyatt Earp, Luke Short and 
Mysterious Dave Mather, who had more dead men to his 
credit than any other peace officer in the West, and the list 
of whose victims included his successor as assistant marshal. 
Bat Masterson, who was to end his days as sports writer for 
a New York newspaper, was elected sheriff of Ford County, 
with headquarters at Dodge, when only twenty-two years of 
age, and despite his youth, proved equal in every way to a 
tough and dangerous job. But the human fighting machine 
about whom old timers in Dodge most delight to talk is 
Uncle Billy Tilghman, whose habit it was to make arrests 
without drawing a gun. And in the hope that a lawbreaker 
would surrender rather than fight he more than once gave 
him first shot. This merciful practice in the end caused Uncle 
Billy’s death, for he was killed a few years ago while attempt- 
ing to take a revolver from a drunken prohibition agent in an 
Oklahoma town. 

There came a time when all cowboys, entering the city 
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Kmits of Dodge were compelled to hand over their weapons 
to the marshal. The guns, receipts having been given for 
them, were deposited in a rack built for the purpose, and 
which occasionally held a hundred six-shooters at a time; nor 
were they restored to their owners until the latter, sober and 
in most cases penniless, were again ready to take the trail. 
And so with the passage of the years law and order finally 
found permanent lodging in Dodge. The Santa Fe pushed 
its tracks on first to Colorado and then to New Mexico; after 
1884 most of the Texas longhorns went to market from sta- 
tions in that state, and, as the omen of a new day, the bones 
of the men buried in Boot HiU cemetery, were unearthed and 
laid in new graves outside the town. A schoolhouse rose 
on its site, and this eventually gave way to a court house, 
before which now stands the statue of a cowboy. A resident 
of Dodge, who had first-hand knowledge of his subject, 
modeled the statue, and on a bronze tablet at its base one 
reads this inscription: 

“on the ashes of mt camp pibe this city is built” 

These words teU much in little. When in July of 1930 
I made pilgrimage to the cowtowns of half a century ago, I 
found Abilene and Dodge and their sister cities each the 
peaceful, thrifty center of a prosperous farming region. The 
old days have gone never to return. 
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CHAPTER 


On the Northern 
Ranges 

E long drives each spring and summer of 
the wild herds of Texas to the advancing railheads of Kansas 
and Nebraska, thence to be shipped to Chicago and other 
packing centers, took on new scope and purpose, when it was 
found that cattle could subsist and flourish on the northern 
ranges in winter. This discovery fell in a period when the 
hunters were clearing the buffalo from vast stretches of 
country, and so making it easy and practicable to breed 
cattle in Texas; drive them slowly over the plains in summer, 
feeding as they moved on the grass of the public domain, free 
to those who cared to use it; winter them in the north, and 
in the spring fatten them and, at an increased profit, ship 
them to market. 

Thence arose an industry which in a space of time in- 
credibly brief claimed for its own a stretch of country im- 
perial in its dimensions — an industry which at the same and 
for the first time, by bringing together in helpful amity the 
men of the South and those of the North and the West — ^men 
who a few years before had faced each other in arms — did 
more to end the resentments bred by the conflict between 
the sections than any other influence prior to the war with 
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Spain. They met in their new habitat on an equal footing, 
and, as each grew to understand and respect the viewpoint 
of the other, the hatreds of the war were put aside and for- 
gotten. And so, while partisans of the East and the Middle 
West continued to argue the dead issues of an earlier time, 
and former Confederates gathered at crossroad meeting 
places to fight again the battles in which they had followed 
Lee and Jackson and Stuart, the men of the cow country 
faced a new era the proud and confident inheritors of a com- 
mon destiny. For them the scars of four years of conflict had 
already healed. 

There are varying legends as to how discovery was made 
of the naighty part the grasses of the northern ranges were 
to play in the cattle industry. The one of them most fre- 
quently told has to do with the oxen of a train of prairie 
schooners in the late fall of 1866 stalled by snow upon the 
plains of Western Nebraska. The drivers, we are told, cached 
their wagons, covering the contents with tarpaulin, and then 
mounted horses for the long ride back to the Missouri, leav- 
ing the oxen, as they believed, to perish in the snow. Great 
was their surprise, however, on their return in the spring with 
a new supply of oxen to haul their abandoned wagons to their 
destination, to find the animals they had counted a total 
loss sleek, fat and ready for slaughter. 

Whatever the exact measure of truth in this legend — most 
students of the genesis of the cow country dismiss it as a 
pleasing bit of fiction — ^it was nevertheless the herald of a 
new order. General recognition of the fact that beeves could 
winter in the open on the plains came at a time when the 
railroads were pushing their way across them, and so almost 
in a day the cattle industry and the cow country which 
sprang from it — a domain stretching from the Rio Grande 
to Canada and from Central Kansas to the Rockies — ^became 
stirring and splendid realities. There were the unfenced 
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pastures and the mild climate of Texas, where cows could 
breed their calves under conditions favorable alike to mother 
and offspring; there was the long drive north and fattening 
for market within easy access of the railroad; and finally 
there were the ice machine and the refrigerator car which 
made it practicable to conserve the output of the packing 
houses which sprang up at every traffic center, and to trans- 
port it unspoiled to the army of consumers waiting for it in 
the growing cities and towns of the East and Middle West. 

Another factor which contributed powerfully to the birth 
and growth of the cattle industry was the drastic change in 
the Indian policy of the government effected in the years 
immediately following the close of the war between the sec- 
tions. Kansas and other western states now filling up with 
settlers demanded that the Indians should be removed from 
them, and so in 1866 the Five Civilized Tribes, who it was 
felt should be punished for having joined and aided the 
Confederacy, were forced, the Cherokees excepted, to agree 
that the western half of the Indian Territory should be as- 
signed to other friendly tribes. The Cherokees ceded to the 
government their Neutral Lands, a tract of 800,000 acres in 
Kansas, and also consented to the location of friendly tribes 
on their Outlet. During the next few years, as a result of 
these readjustments, a large number of tribes were removed 
to the Indian Territory from Kansas and Nebraska, and 
from the plains north and west of those states. 

At the same time in addition to five reservations in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, eighteen larger ones were set aside in the 
Dakotas, Colorado, Wyoming and Montana for the tribes 
of the northern plains and mountain region. Thus by 1880 
conflicts with the plains Indians had come to an end, and an 
Indian poptilation of 58,000 was settled on three and twenty 
reservations, while in the Indian Territory and the area of 
the Five Civilized Tribes dwelt 76,000 other red men. And 
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not least among the forces that had made it possible to con- 
duct the Indian to a reservation and reconcile him to a new 
order of things was the slaughter of the buffalo, which 
reached a climax in the south in the mid-seventies and in the 
north in the early eighties. For the plains Indian the buffalo 
was food, clothing and shelter. Deprived of this source of 
supply he could no longer roam at will or take the warpath 
when his fancy moved him to do so. Instead, with the 
buffalo gone, he found it the part of wisdom to remain on or 
near his particular reservation, and so make sure of the 
goods and rations regularly issued to him. 

The supplying of beef to the Indian agencies quickly grew 
to be an important business and hastened the coming of the 
cattleman to the northern ranges. By 1880 the quantity of 
beef annually purchased for the Indians, more than three- 
fifths of it for the Sioux, totalled nearly 40,000,000 pounds 
calling for not less than 50,000 head of cattle. These, as a rule, 
were bought by the government contractors in Texas or at 
the cow towns of Kansas and Nebraska and thence driven 
to the neighborhood of the agencies where they were to be 
consumed. It was the custom of the contractor to accept de- 
livery of his cattle in the fall, pasture them, guarded by a 
force of cowboys, on the reservation which he served, and 
from time to time, as the agent directed, turn the animals 
over to the Indians for slaughter. 

Thus the Indian beef contractors were among the first 
men who, on an extended scale, pastured herds of cattle on 
the northern and central plains, they having made timely 
discovery of the fact that with the passing of the buffalo 
their former grazing grounds, over which no longer hung the 
threat of Indian foray against the white invader, were now 
available for other uses. Without these animals to consume 
it, the grass on the plains and in the lush meadows of the 
river valleys grew rank and luxuriant, holding out the 
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promise of generous and growing profits to the cattleman. 
Lured by this promise, made more appealing by the approach 
of the railroad, the great herds streaming northward from 
Texas were devoted to new ends, assuring the rapid spread 
of the cattle industry over the central and northern plains. 

Thereafter for nearly a score of years the cow country was 
to play its part, and a vivid and vital, one in the economic 
life of the nation. Hundreds of young men lately released 
from service in the Northern armies where they had become 
accustomed to life in the open were quick to discover in the 
cattle business a congenial and profitable outlet for their 
energies. Former freighters, trappers, buffalo hunters, rail- 
way contractors and stock farmers from the corn belt also 
turned to the new industry. So did many of the men, most 
of them veterans of the Union army, who had held contracts 
to supply the various Indian agencies with beef, and who 
now, turning from their dealings with Texas growers and 
temporary use of reservation grazing lands, secured perma- 
nent ranges and made the raising or maturing of cattle for 
the eastern markets their main concern. 

Finally a goodly number who drove herds from Texas to 
Kansas and beyond were compelled to await for weeks and 
sometimes for months an acceptable sale of their cattle. They 
thus gained first-hand knowledge of the grazing possibilities 
of the northern plains, and not a few of them later returned 
to establish permanent ranches, where they could mature 
for market the surplus steers bred on their home acres in 
Texas. One authority estimates the average annual drive 
from Texas between 1870 and 1880 at 500,000 head. Perhaps 
two thirds of this great herd were yearlings and two-year-old 
steers which were sold or used by their owners to stock the 
northern ranges, the demand for them growing steadily when 
it was found that these ranges were better suited for matru- 
ing and fattening steers than for raising calves. Indeed many 
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nortliern ranchmen promptly replaced the cows and stock 
cattle with which they had begun business with young steers 
from Texas, and soon had nothing but steers on their ranges. 
Often a growing Texas steer put on the Wyoming or Mon- 
tana range in a single season would add as much as 400 
pounds to its weight. 

And so at an early stage of a swiftly expanding industry 
the range cattle area became, with individual exceptions 
which proved the general rule, two clearly defined provinces 
of a single empire. The Southwest, including Texas, Indian 
Territory and a part of New Mexico, was primarily a breed- 
ing ground, yearly producing hundreds of thousands of 
calves, while the rich pasturage of the plains of Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Dakota and Montana was a 
feeding ground to which were driven young steers to be 
matured and fattened for market. Before 1870 there were 
comparatively few herds of cattle, and those of modest size 
on the northern ranges. But those of Montana, to cite a single 
instance, multiplied twelve fold in the decade ending in 
1880, and that year found the ranges of her sister states also 
well stocked; most of the land along streams and water 
courses had been taken up by alert and ambitious ranchmen, 
and the cattle business had become an economic factor of 
the first class. 

Most of the northern cattlemen started in a modest way, 
but it was soon found that large scale operations made for 
efficiency and economy. The price of beef and cattle began 
to rise soon after 1880, and lured by the promise of early and 
steadily growing profits, a promise which gained added as- 
surance when improved methods of refrigeration for the fitrst 
time made possible large scale shipments of dressed beef 
across seas, many millions of eastern, and of Enghsh, Scotch 
and German capital sought investment in ranching. Indeed, 
the desire to engage in it became general and widespread. 
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In 1884 it was stated on the floor of Congress that upward 
of 20,000,000 acres, mainly in the range cattle area, had 
within a few years passed to the control of foreigners, and 
for a time the great cattle company and the individual ranch- 
man with large holdings — the much written about cattle 
baron of the newspapers of the period — held the stage to the 
practical exclusion of the men of smaller resources who had 
blazed the way for them. 

The Prairie Land and Cattle Company, organized in 1881 
by Scotch capitalists and finally 
dissolved in 1915, at one time 
ran nearly 150,000 cattle on 
three widely separated ranches 
in Colorado, Texas and New 
Mexico having an area of 7900 
square miles while its combined holdings had a value of over 
$4,500,000. The Swan Land and Cattle Company, acquired 
by an English syndicate from its American founders, ranged 
its stock over 500,000 acres of Wyoming lands, and, when 
its fortunes were at flood, had property estimated to be 
worth $3,000,000. Three other large concerns, the Matador, 
Pastoral and Texas companies, likewise sponsored by Scotch 
and English capital, and operating breeding ranches in Texas 
and maturing ranges in the north, each controlled from 
500,000 to 700,000 acres, while the holdings of the Capital 
Syndicate or X. I. T. Ranch, owned and controlled by Chi- 
cago men, totalled 3,000,000 acres stretching over parts of 
nine counties of Texas; and it also operated a large range in 
Montana, on which thousands of young steers were yearly 
matured for market. The X. I. T. had at one time 160,000 
head of cattle and its total pay-roll exceeded $7000 a month. 
Before 1882, according to reliable estimates, $30,000,000 of 
Scotch and Enghsh capital had been invested in ranching, 
mainly in Wyoming and in the Texas Panhandle. 
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Cheyenne, a division point on the Union Pacific Railroad, 
was for a nunaber of years the capital of the northern cattle 
country, and, during the same period, past question, the 
liveliest town west of the Mississippi. Railroaders, cattle 
kings, stockmen, bullwhackers, cowboys, merchants, gam- 
blers, idlers and women of the half world made up the bulk 
of Cheyenne’s always colorful and often turbulent popula- 
tion, and, while the friends of order were usually in control, 
lynchings and kiUings punctuated at uneasy intervals the 
daily life of the town. A quarter was the smallest coin in use, 
and patrons of the principal variety theater gained admis- 
sion by tossing a dollar into a barrel at the door. Por men of 
affairs the heart of Cheyenne and of the cattle country was 
the Cheyenne Club, which in the middle eighties, when the 
cattle boom was at its height, had an exuberant and zestful 
existence without a counterpart among like organizations 
on this side of the sea, with the possible exception of the 
Washoe Club in the Virginia City of an earlier time. There 
British peer and American cowman. Harvard graduate and 
Texas trail driver, met on the familiar footing of social 
equals; the guest might be offered champagne for breakfast, 
luncheon or dinner; and high stakes were played fpr with 
smiling acceptance of heavy losses at every hour of the day 
and night. And there also sales were made at fancy prices to 
eager and credxdous investors, who, fearful that delay might 
shut the door on opportunity, closed deals for large amounts, 
without check-up of the cattle and only hazy knowledge of 
the range rights they were buying. 

Cheyenne’s days of wealth qtdckly won and as quickly 
lost were, however, brief ones. Ere long persistent overstock- 
ing of the ranges in order to insure larger profits, inexperi- 
enced and often prodigal management, and unforeseen dis- 
aster due to winters of unusual severity — that of 1886-87, 
with its deep snow, heavy winds and intense cold entailed 
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losses that wiped out the greater part of entire herds — 
brought another turn of the wheel. Men who from humble 
beginnings had slowly amassed comfortable fortunes, faced 
financial ruin in its most distressing form, while many of the 
men from the East and from overseas, who had invested 
large siuns in the business, lost heart, sold their cattle for 
what they would bring, and quit the field. 

In the wake of these untoward conditions, and of the rail- 
road, came the home-seeker, bent upon securing title to the 
best land; and moved thereto by the steady rise in values 
which attended the arrival of the farmer, the large holdings 
were broken up and sold in smaller tracts to tiUers of the 
soil or to men content with the returns from a modest num- 
ber of cattle. And in the end, as in the beginning, in that por- 
tion of the cow country still used for grazing, the small oper- 
ator again held the field. 

Now and again the life of an individual epitomized the 
birth, expansion and decline or transformation of the cattle 
industry in the plains country. On an early March day in 
1879, two-and-twenty year old John B. Kendrick, hailing 
from Cherokee County, Texas, set out from the southern part 
of that s^ate as trail boss with a herd of mixed cattle bound 
for the range near the present town of Lusk, Wyoming. His 
count the morning the drive began totalled a trifle more than 
3150 head, and, after the lapse of half a century, the former 
trail boss recalls that he reached the end of his long journey 
with a full number, despite wastes and leakages on the way. 

This was one of the earliest of the Texas herds to reach 
Northern Wyoming. “In all the 1500 or more miles driven,” 
says Mr. Kendrick, who in due course was to become gover- 
nor of and a Federal senator from his adopted state, “not a 
single fence or other artificial barrier was met except for the 
few small towns we touched here and there, and they were 
rather welcome sights to all of us. We made three dugouts in 
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the side of a hill behind the town of Lusk, and there we 
holed up during the long winter of 1879-80. In the spring we 
rode about 500 miles back on our trail to find the leaders of 
the drift who had started back to Texas before the winter 
storms.” 

The steps by which the young trail boss from Texas be- 
came a Wyoming ranchman of wealth and influence were 
those taken by scores and hundreds of other men of his 
class and period. Grass and water were main considerations 
in selecting a ranch site, and it became the usual practice of 
the cowman, having first gained a modest stake by working 
for others, to purchase from the railways or from individual 
homesteaders a few sections of land facing some river or lesser 
stream, control of which carried with it exclusive use of the 
adjacent country whether or not the cattleman held legal 
title to it. Land could not be bought from the government, 
but it could be homesteaded and preempted, and the average 
cattleman, as his affairs prospered and the number of his 
employes increased — counting the practice a legitimate and 
pardonable one — ^would arrange with his own cowboys to 
take up claims along a particular stream, and then buy them 
out for nominal sums as soon as they had perfected title. 
This was the method of holding the range adopted in the 
early days by many of the larger outfits. 

Land on river or creek secured, the cattleman’s next care 
was to fence it, a cheap and easy process after 1875, when 
barbed wire came into general use on the northern plains, 
and in some areas swiftly wrought a revolution in the cattle 
business. Then at a convenient point on the area thus 
fenced a ranch-house and corrals were built, the remainder 
of the enclosed land being used for hay or as pasture for the 
saddle horses, while most of the cattle were ranged outside on 
that part of the public domain appropriated for use. Line 
camps, usually huts or dugouts in the building of which 
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little money was spent, were placed at convenient intervals 
along the border of the range, and here the cowboys ate and 
slept and passed their time when not in the saddle keeping 
the cattle within the area claimed by their employer. 

The ranch house and the surrounding corrals, at least in 
the day of first things, were also of a temporary and in- 
expensive sort, but a generous if rude hospitality was ex- 
tended to all comers. The visitor was always greeted with a 
hearty, “Stranger, light and give your saddle a rest,” and 
the cowboy out of a job appearing at a line camp, was invited 
to sit on his heels and eat chuck with the outfit until ready 
to try his luck in other quarters; or, if he came to a dugout 
distant from the ranch house and found the punchers abroad, 
he was expected to make a fire and cook a meal, being care- 
ful, however, on his departure, should that occur before the 
return of his hosts, to leave fresh fuel behind him. What he 
ate was his for the taking, and an offer to pay for what he 
received would have been regarded by host and guest as a 
breach of good manners. 

There were three welcome interludes in the stressful rou- 
tine of life on the range — the breaking in the spring of enough 
of the horses allowed to run wild most of the time to furnish 
mounts for the year’s work; the round-up also in the spring 
of the season’s calves, and in the fall the reassembling, check- 
ing and shipping of the cattle to be sent to market. In the 
early years of the drives from Texas there was no market 
for cow ponies at the trail’s end, and the drivers rode their 
mounts back to the home ranches. As soon, however, as 
cattlemen began to stock the northern ranges it was found 
that the Spanish ponies of the south, through generations of 
slow yet sure adaptation to the task in hand, were better 
fitted for use than the larger and less hardy horses of the 
north. Thereafter the ponies of the trail drivers found ready 
sale, and the riders returned to Texas by rail or boat. With- 
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out delay a demand also arose for the brood mares with which 
the Texas ranges were overstocked and each season saw 
herds of them on their way to Dodge City and other markets. 
It is estimated that before the trail closed in 1895 more than 
1,000,000 ponies and mares were driven from Texas to the 
northern ranges. 

It was from this source that, first by purchase and later 

by breeding, the northern cow- 
boy obtained his mounts. It was 
necessary every spring to break 
enough horses to give each rider 
a “string” of six to ten, ridden in 
turn and changed at the end of 
the season. Most of the horses 
gave httle trouble in the break- 
ing, but there were always enough 
unruly spirits to make the proc- 
ess a spectacular and exciting 
one, demanding horsemanship of an unusual and superior 
sort. The aim was to make the horse gentle enough to ride 
by breaking his spirit. He was first snubbed, blindfolded, 
saddled and mounted; after which the blinders were re- 
moved, and the fun began. 

A pony’s bucking usually lasted from three to ten nainutes, 
but not infrequently it extended over the better part of an 
hour, and included every gyration and contortion at a 
spirited animal’s command. Be the contest short or long, it 
was an unwritten law that the rider should never grasp the 
horn of his saddle, but instead prove his mastery of the sit- 
uation by frequently waving his hat with his free hand. Thus 
breaking took its toll of both horse and rider, and one is not 
surprised to learn that the average life of a cowboy on the 
range covered only seven years. A pony when well broken, 
however, could be guided by the gentle pressure of its 
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rider’s knees. And it likewise could be depended upon, 
without guidance or word from its driver, to cut a cow from 
the herd, and, as soon as the rope was thrown, brace itself 
on its haunches for the struggle sure to follow. 

Bronco busting, whatever the number of animals involved, 
was a ranch activity that did not call for cooperative effort. 
On the other hand, the round-up, product of the fenceless 
range where men could not keep their cattle separated, en- 
listed in full measure the skill and resources of an entire 
section, and so was the great event in the life of the cattle- 
man. First on the ranges of Texas and later on those of the 
north the spring round-up was used to brand the calves which 
were still with their mothers, and so could be readily identi- 
fied and marked. Before barbed wire came into general use, 
a round-up often covered an area of 4000 or 5000 square 
miles, although one held west of the Pecos in 1885 covered 
an area twice that size, and was no doubt the greatest in the 
history of the cattle industry, south or north. 

First the stock owners of a district met and selected as 
round-up boss some man noted for firmness and sound judg- 
ment, whom his neighbors did not hesitate to vest with abso- 
lute authority. It was expected that the orders of the round- 
up boss would be obeyed without question, and that he would 
bar from the round-up any man who refused to respect them. 
Some convenient point within a district laid off to include 
several ranges was chosen as a rendezvous by the round-up 
boss and each owner given representation according to the 
size of his holdings. If the district chanced to be a large one 
the opening day of a round-up would find several hundred 
men assembled at the rendezvous, with a full complement 
of chuck wagons and cooks, and remudas containing several 
thousand horses. 

A district was worked by ranges, each range in succession, 
and one of the first duties of the round-up boss was to choose 
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a lieutenant for each, range — ^generally the owner of the one 
to be worked at any given tune — with a detail of cowboys to 
help him, and orders to bring in “everything that wore hair 
and horns.” Four to six days were usually required to work 
a range, and the Heutenant and his men starting early in the 
morning of each day, by the noon hour would have several 
thousand cows and calves, the property perhaps of a score 
of owners, converging upon the round-up camp. Then the 
cowboys who had been selected by the round-up boss to hold 
the cattle swung into action, and separation began of the 
animflls into herds, each made up of the cows and calves of 
a particular owner. 

Preference was given to the owner of the range on which 
work was being done, and the riders swiftly and deftly worked 
from the herd the cows bearing his brand. Thereafter other 
owners each in succession took his cut, the calves following 
the cows, and then or later receiving the brand of their 
owner. And so the work went on from day to day, until the 
first range was cleaned up, and the outfit moved on to the 
next one. The owner of the first range worked held his herd, 
while all of the other herds pushed on to a new camp. Thus 
from the opening of a round-up there were as many separate 
herds as there were owners of cattle; these grew by additions 
from the combing of each new range; and so, as the round- 
up progressed there was a steady increase in the strain it 
placed upon those taking part in it. The cutting out by riders 
moimted on half-wild horses of thousands of head of unruly 
and mining cattle was never an easy and often a perilous 
task. In the early days a spade and a pick formed part of 
the outfit of every chuck-wagon, and all too often were used 
to dig the grave of some rider to whom death had come with 
startling suddenness. 

And the working day of the cowboy was one of long as 
well as stressful hours. Before the coming of the wire fence 
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heralded the breaking up of the great herds, he was in the 
saddle from sun-up to sun-down, and perhaps a good share 
of the night as well. Moreover, the apparently meek and 
innocent calf about which centered the activities of the 
spring round-up, was generally difficult to rope and brand. 
When one had been cut out from the herd and roped, the 
struggle began, and the calf rarely failed to display amazing 
strength and independence of purpose. Often two or three 
husky cowboys were needed to hold one calf in check long 
enough to brand. 

Again the cowboy’s mount could be counted upon to 
furnish a lively beginning to the day’s work. Hard driven the 
previous day so that not a spark of spirit remained in him, a 
night of grass-cropping with his mates rarely failed to restore 
all of the fire of a pony’s nature, so that when he saw the 
cowboy in the corral and noted the swing of the hated lariat 
he was ready to dodge and if need be to fight for his liberty. 
The pony as a rule became docile as soon as he felt the noose 
about his neck, but occasionally a young horse, rearing and 
plunging, would pit his strength against that of the lariat, 
and there would follow a struggle from which the conquering 
cowboy was fortunate to issue without injury of some sort. 

Thus the branding and marking of the calves — ^primary 
purpose of the round-up — done by men, some of whom 
worked on horseback and others on foot, was an exciting 
process sometimes attended by painful and perhaps fatal 
mishaps. The branding was done with a hot iron, usually 
made in the form of a brand, stamped into the hide and hair 
of the calf, while marking consisted in cutting the animal’s 
ear in such a way as to denote ownership. Soon in all of the 
states and territories of the cattle country registered brands 
and marks were recognized by law as trademarks protecting 
the owner. The killing of xmbranded animals was prohibited, 
and stern punishment decreed for the alteration of a brand; 
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but despite these safeguards the cattle thief, easily able, using 
a hot wire for his forgeries, to change a legitimate brand, re- 
mained an ever present threat to an honest owner’s peace of 
min d; and it was therefore of the first importance that he 
should have a brand that could not be easily altered, and 
that at the same time would readily distinguish his stock 
from that of other cattlemen. 

Spurred, therefore, by necessity, great ingenuity was fre- 
quently displayed by the inventors of distinctive brands. A 
ranch usually took the name of its owner’s brand, followed 
invariably by the word “outfit,” and in time some of these 
names came to be widely known and held in high regard from 
the Rio Grande to the Canadian boundary line. “The brand 
of a large operator,” we are told, “was regarded by his em- 
ployees with somewhat the same feeling as was held in the 
Middle Ages by knights and men at arms for an overlord’s 
coat of arms.” Many of the brands were artful combinations 
of letters and figures; others pictures of particular objects — 
a spur, a pitchfork or a frying pan — while in some instances 
a man’s name became attached to his brand in curious 
fashion. The brand chosen by B. H. Campbell, a noted 
ranchman of the Southwest, was B Q, and he soon became 
known and is still remembered throughout the cattle country 
as Barbecue Campbell. Another large owner whose name was 
Bunson had all of his herd marked with a BUN on one side, 
extending from shoulder to flank, and an equally large SON 
on the other side. These letters did not appear large when 
branded on a calf, but increased in size with the growth of the 
animal, and so effectually barred changes in the brand which 
might make it appear to correspond with the mark of owner- 
ship used in another herd. 

The fall round-up caught and branded the calves that had 
been dropped since spring, and assembled the cattle, fat from 
the summer grass, that were to be driven to the railroad for 
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shipment to market. This meant for part of an outfit a visit 
to the nearest town, an eagerly welcomed opportunity to ex- 
ercise the cowboy’s capacity for having fun and squandering, 
with no thought of the future, his modest and hard-earned 
wages. Then men up to that time quiet, obedient and helpful 
with their fellows, were of a sudden changed to a swaggering, 
trouble- seeking company, bent on stirring up pandemonimn. 
Bull Durham in The Log of a Cowboy by Andy Adams, voices 
the general attitude. ‘‘The first thing I do when we strike 
that town of Silver Bow,’^ he is quoted as saying as he donned 
his last shirt, “is to discard to the skin and get me new togs 
to a finish. I’ll commence on my little pattering feet, which 
will require fifteen-dollar moccasins, and then about a six- 
dollar checked cottonade suit, and top off with a seven-dollar 
brown Stetson. Then, with a few drinks under my belt and a 
rim-fire cigar in my mouth, I’d admire to meet the governor 
of Montana, if convenient.” 

For a few of the more fortunate ones the cowboy’s holiday 
had a remoter, if not more diverting, climax. It early became 
the custom of an owner shipping cattle to market by rail to 
send along one or more of his cowboys to see that the ani- 
mals Were fed and watered three times a day. Improved 
cattle cars made practicable and Federal laws demanded this 
act of humanity. At every halt of the train the cowboys 
would leave the caboose and with long poles prod to their 
feet the cattle that were on their knees or sides and so in 
danger of being trampled to death. The law also demanded 
that once a day the animals should be freed from confine- 
ment and rested in a yard at some station on the way. 
Thousands of cattle were frequently in transit on a single 
railway, and haff a hundred brands represented on a train. 

Nor was the cowboy’s task ended when he reached the 
stockyards at Omaha, Kansas City and Chicago. Sale 
effected of the shipment in his charge, he assisted a checker 
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in keeping tally of tke cattle as they passed out of the chute, 
and if the tally proved less than the number called for by the 
invoice, he was expected to go out among the thousands of 
cattle assembled in the yard, and search and find those miss- 
ing from his own consignment. The cowboy’s familiarity with 
the brands of his section often saved his employer from seri- 
ous loss, and if, his work ended, he elected for a few hectic 
days to taste the pleasures, sometimes of a doubtful sort, 
which the city held out to hhn, it was voted by all con- 
cerned that he had fully and fairly earned his holiday. 

The cattle industry in its rapid extension over great 
stretches of country in most cases anticipated the leisurely 
processes of state and territorial legislatures, and so, in self- 
protection the cattlemen were early compelled to form 
among themselves extra-legal organizations whose rules had 
for their members all the force of law. The essential pur- 
pose of these organizations was to protect the property of 
their members — sherds scattered over wide areas of thinly 
settled country, and thus easily subject to theft and attack — 
and so ably and efliciently did they discharge their mission 
that often their rules and regulations were enacted practi- 
cally without change into statutes by the legislatures of state 
and territory. 

In time district associations were united to form first state 
and later a national organization, while in addition to the 
rules and regulations framed and observed by them, there 
gradually came into being an unwritten law of the range 
known as “cow custom” which after the lapse of hah a cen- 
tury still shapes and influences the lives and thought of the 
people of a dozen states. Thus the bringing of cattle upon a 
range already occupied or allowing an inferior bull to run at 
large was sure to win the offender the hearty ill-will of his 
fellows. Likewise the alteration of a brand or the killing of 
unbranded animals, as already indicated, were offenses that, 
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when those committing them were known, rarely failed to 
be attended with prompt and severe punishment. 

John Clay in his book. My Life on the Range, defends the 
frequently ruthless methods employed by the cattlemen in 
meting out justice for what they regarded as dishonesty and 
double-dealing. “What would any man do,” he asks, “if a 
burglar broke into his house and stole property, regardless 
of remonstrance, and the 
courts laughed at complaints 
made against the thief.^ He 
would do what the cattleman 
did if he had a spark of man- 
hood in him.” The burglar 
Clay had in mind was the 
rustler whose clever alteration 
of brands and undisguised 
thefts made him from the first a continuing thorn in the flesh 
of the honest cattleman. The large cattle companies owned 
in most cases by absentees did not always inspire loyalty in 
the cowboys in their employ, and, with many of the latter 
intent upon becoming cowmen as soon as their fortunes 
would permit, the rule early adopted by the principal cat- 
tle associations that none of their members should employ 
riders who had cattle of their own, bred a conflict of interests 
of which the unscrupulous were quick to take advantage. 

Thus, with local sentiment friendly to the small man as 
opposed to the big one — the rustler usually posed as a poor 
and honest rancher striving to get ahead — and with legal 
convictions, no matter how good the evidence, difficult, if 
not impossible, to secure, an easy way was provided for the 
amateur cattle thief to become a professional one, while at 
the opposite end of the scales the big operators quickly came 
to feel that they had been given ample warrant for taking 
the law into their own hands. When a rustler was caught with 
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the evidence on him there was generally a gun-fight to a 
finish, and if the offender did not manage to escape at the 
end of i|t. Judge Lynch’s court was convened, and he was 
shortly left to dangle from the nearest cottonwood. 

When a range began to suffer from repeated forays, a 
check was sure to be ordered upon chance visitors, and line 
riders were armed and instructed to shoot strangers who 
could not show cause for their presence near a grazing herd. 
However, most of the rustlers, living in cabins in remote 
gulches, were reckless and hardened cowboys who refused to 
heed the warnings given them, and so it became a battle to 
the death between thief and owner. In one campaign which 
began in Wyoming, and extended westward to Montana, and 
eastward to Nebraska and Dakota, not less than seventy-five 
rustlers were overtaken and put to death by vigilance com- 
mittees of the cattlemen, thirteen being hanged from one 
railroad bridge. Indeed, during the decade which ended in 
1886, so relentless was this war of extermination, more men 
were killed by those working in the interests of the cattle- 
men than a dozen states have legally executed in five times as 
many years. Nevertheless, the rustler did not forsake his 
ways, and after more than half a century, despite the most 
careful precautions, thousands of cattle are still stolen every 
year on the ranges of the West. 

Although the pioneer cowman was an individualist, who 
craved elbow-room and was most content when playing a 
lone hand, there were, in addition to his undying hatred of 
the rustler, two other antipathies which he nursed in common 
with his fellows. One was the sheepman and the other was the 
nester. It was his belief, born of hard experience, that sheep 
and cattle could not flourish together on the same land. Es- 
pecially was this true of an overstocked range, for where 
the grass was scant the sheep would crop it down to the 
ground, eating a country bare. Thus in every state and 
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territory where stock ranged there were continuing and in- 
evitable clashes, attacks and reprisals between rival sheep 
and cattle owners. 

The cattleman claimed the range by priority of occupation, 
and when the sheepman appeared drew a deadline beyond 
which the latter was not to bring his flock. His warnings 
generally went unheeded, and the herder meeting force with 
force, there followed raid and counter-raid. The odds at the 
outset were in favor of the cattleman, whose armed and hard- 
riding cowpunchers were in individual battle easily the 
masters of a few herders and their dogs. Still sheep continued 
to be brought in large numbers to many ranges, already 
damaged by too close grazing, and, in the end, despite blood- 
shed and range wars in which there was for the contestants 
loss of life as well as of sheep and cattle, a way was found to 
adjust differences, and for the two groups, with occasional 
flare-ups, to carry on their business in comparative peace. 

The coming of the nester, as the homesteader was scorn- 
fully called, heralded the end of large scale operations in the 
cattle industry and of the appropriation without warrant 
and for private use and proflt of the unfenced range. It was 
for a time the confident and happy belief of the cattlemen 
that, operating in the dry region of the Great Plains where 
there was neither timber for building and fencing nor suffi- 
cient rainfall for the production of crops, they were in an 
area that must always be devoted to grazing. Soon, however, 
the steady advance into the cow country of an eager throng 
of homesteaders, proved this belief a delusive one. And when 
the cattleman a second and a third time asserted that the 
nester had reached and crossed the utmost western limit of 
crop production, in each instance he had to confess himself a 
false prophet. 

Barbed wire ere long made the fencing of homesteads a 
cheap and easy process, while wells and windmills, and more 
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rarely the irrigation ditch, assured the fanner the water 
needed for his crops, his draft animals and the bunch of 
cattle on which he occasionally depended to piece out his 
income. The cattlemen strove grimly to stay the incoming 
tide, invoking measures that frequently were ruthless and 
without excuse. Some, to deprive the small raneher access 
to his homestead, fenced land that did not belong to them; 
others, without legal right, drove him from his holdings. But 
the little fellows had votes and numbers on their side, and, 
although they killed the cattleman’s stock because it wan- 
dered upon their corn patches, or to feed themselves and 
their families in the hour of need, the big fellow in growing 
measure found the officials and the citizens at the county- 
seat at best indifferent to the grievances for which he sought 
redress. During a four-year period cattlemen brought 180 
suits against trespassers in Johnston County, Wyoming, and 
secured one conviction: a rustler who had killed a cow and 
taken home a quarter of beef was found guilty of petty lar- 
ceny and fined the value of the beef! 

And so when the cattleman who had survived the ex- 
ploded boom of the early eighties struck a balance and 
sought to adjust himself to new conditions he had to face 
the fact that the larger part of the grasslands of the fertile 
valleys had passed into the possession of homesteaders, and 
that if he was to prosper he must change his methods. Ac- 
cordingly he reduced his herd; replaced his scrub stock with 
a superior grade of beef cattle for which he provided ade- 
quate shelter against storms and cold; fenced and cross- 
fenced his holdings, reserving parts of them for winter feed; 
and, most important of all, drilled wells and erected wind- 
mills and tanks, so that water was within easy reach of the 
cattle on any part of his lands. 

Ranching thus ceased to be an adventure and became a 
business, with the order, system and careful regard for detail 
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wliich that term implies. In some instances the railroad which 
afforded the cattleman access to market — formerly reached 
only at the end of a long drive — ^in no long time reached and 
passed through his lands, thus making possible stock pens 
conveniently placed from which his cattle could be loaded on 
the cars, but also bringing the settler in its wake. Rarely did 
the cattleman thus favored fail to take advantage of the 
broader opportunity which the coming of the rails opened to 
him. Instead, he laid out a townsite on that part of his 
lands closest to the railroad, and in the town, generally 
named for him, sold lots at advancing prices to the new- 
comers. Again at a profit, he sold other portions of his pasture 
to farmers trooping in from the East, and when the needs of 
the growing community demanded a bank he became its 
president and principal stockholder. And so the present-day 
visitor to the cow country finds the pioneer ranchman, if 
still among the living, serving in hale old age and the leisure 
of a well-earned retirement, as oracle and honored adviser 
to the people of his section. 

The cowboy of fact in many ways offered a sharp contrast 
to the cowboy of myth and legend. In the early history of 
the range his regulation suit was of buckskin, shirt and 
trousers ornamented with a fringe of the same material. As a 
protection against wind and rain, he wore a broad-brimmed 
hat or sombrero, the crown surrounded by a leather band, 
and depending from the brim a leather loop to be used 
under the chin in case of high winds. Again as a protection 
against wind and rain he wore a pair of chaps over his 
trousers, the legs of which were tucked deep into a pair of 
high boots — ^high both as to legs and as to heels, while at 
the heels jingled a pair of heavy spurs. For rough weather he 
had a leathern jumper and oilskin slicker, and coiled at the 
pommel of a saddle, designed for his particular use, was the 
inevitable lariat. 
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This outfit, admirably adapted to the cowboy’s calling and 
the region in which he labored, nevertheless was calculated 
by its bizarre effect to fire the imagination of the stranger 
and in a measure blind him to the range rider’s real qualities 
and services. At the same time there sprang up in the popu- 
lar mind a distorted image of the cowboy in his hours of 
merrymaking, when, made reckless by frontier whiskey, he 
rode his horse into saloons, and crazily caracoled through the 
town of his brief holiday, shooting and whooping. However, 
those who came to know the cowboy at work on the range 
paint another and very different picture of him. They de- 
scribe him as in truth sudden and quick in quarrel, but rarely 
seeking it; courteous and self-contained; keen in the defense 
of his own rights yet mindful also of those of his fellows; 
truthful, honest and brave alike in action and in endurance, 
and finally fertile in resource and of unfailing presence of 
mind whenever there was need for sure and swift action. 

Such was the cowboy as he came to full stature on the 
northern ranges — at his best clear-eyed, resolute master of 
a highly skilled profession, and when his hard-riding days 
drew to an end capable of winning large success in other 
fields. The late Charles M. Russell practiced drawing and 
painting between round-ups, and the canvases he signed in 
middle life found eager buyers, assuring him also an indi- 
vidual place among the artists of his generation; while Andy 
Adams, a cowpuncher most of his days, made himself a 
successful author at forty-five, an age when few men attempt 
a new calling. 

The cowman and cowpuncher, hading from all parts of the 
Union and meeting on a conunon level, shaped the destiny 
and wove their traditions into the warp and woof of the 
plains country, for in wiping out the Great American Desert 
which for a century had barred the advance of the settler 
and the homemaker, they also gave a unity of character and 
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outlook to the states carved from it. And in shaping the 
destiny of the plains country they also wrote the final chap- 
ter in the history of the American frontier. They were the 
central figures in an order that would not have been possible 
before the coming of the railroad and which, except in altered 
forms, was unable to survive the advent of the farmer who 
followed the railroad. Thus in a way all their own they once 
more fixed attention on the Far West at the exact and fate- 
ful moment when the Far West and the frontier became a 
part of the unreturning past. 
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CEAFTEU 


Frontier Peace 
Officers 


M. 



EIGHTEEN 


-OST of the men who as sheriffs and 
marshals enforced law and order in frontier times and places 
have passed to their long account. Some of them, callous and 
revengeful, turned or returned to evil courses, and fell by 
the way; some of them died in the discharge of duty, and 
others peacefully in bed. Yet no matter how sharp the con- 
trasts in mental and moral fiber, or how strangely different 
their last days, the best of them had certain unusual traits 
in common. 

They were hard as nails, strangers to fear, keen of eye, 
quick of hand, and so swiftly and deadly in the use of a gun, 

■ but they were also unswerving believers in what the West 
called an “even break,” and so never shot from cover nor 
fired at any man from behind. Instead, with rare exceptions, 
they faithfully observed an unwritten rule that no law- 
breaker, whatever the measure of his wrong doing, shordd 
be denied a chance to surrender or to make his fight. First 
to an offender came the sharp warning, “Throw them up”; 
then a pause for a part of a second while he gave desired evi- 
dence of the direction in which he planned to move his 
hands. If they were raised aloft his guns were taken from 
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him, and in another moment he was on the way to the near- 
est calaboose; but if they sought his belt or arm pits, the 
shooting began, with results, more often than not, fatal to 
the man who had spurned the implied offer of fair and con- 
siderate treatment. 

Moreover, the duties of a peace officer, chosen for his post 
because he could be depended upon, in behalf of law and 
order, to shoot ahead of fast company, rarely ended with the 
arrest of a prisoner. When a fight began those who employed 
him generally took to cover, and when it ended without re- 
sults fatal to the marshal he was e!spected in most cases to 
function also as witness, prosecutor, judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner. The outcome now and again did violence to a marshal’s 
fine sense of the fitness of things. It is told, elsewhere, 
how in Ellsworth’s wildest days as a cow town, Wyatt Earp, 
under conditions that proved him a fearless master of law- 
less men, arrested Ben Thompson for conniving at the 
escape of his brother, who had shot and killed the sheriff 
of the county; but when the mayor released the prisoner 
with a fine and ordered his guns restored to him, Earp 
took off the marshal’s badge, with which, a recent arrival 
in Ellsworth, he had been invested earher in the day and 
handed it to the mayor, with a world of contempt in the 
terse remark which is still proudly recalled by old-timers. 
“Ellsworth,” said he, “rates sheriffs at twenty-five dollars a 
head. I don’t figure that the town’s my size.” 

Tom Smith, who preceded Wild Bill as marshal of Abi- 
lene, well deserved the monument which the grateful citizens 
of that town in 1904 erected to his memory. Smith was a 
native of New York and during the Civil War served on the 
police force of that city. Then he drifted to the West, and 
while the Union Pacific was being built through Wyoming 
and the Kansas Pacific pushed westward, was employed by 
railway officials to successively keep order in half a dozen 
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towns as one after another they became the end of the line. 
And in this way in the early summer of 1870 he was made 
marshal of Abilene, then the end of the cattle trail. Smith 
proved his mettle on his first day in office. As he was strolling 
along Abilene’s single street, one Hank Hawkins, a burly 
cowboy from Southern Texas, greeted him in this wise: 

“So you are the man who has come to run the town.” 

“No,” was Smith’s reply, “but I have been hired to keep 
order, and I am going to try to do it.” 

“What are you going to do about these?” asked Hawkins, 
pointing to the brace of navy revolvers which dangled at his 
hips. 

“I will have to trouble you for them right now,” was the 
answer. 

“I won’t give them up to any live man.” 

“But you will,” and Smith, leaping forward, landed a 
terrific right hander on the jaw of Hawkins, who measured 
his length on the sidewalk. In the twinkling of an eye the new 
marshal was on top of him, and had taken his guns from 
him. “I’ll give you ten seconds to start for the city limits,” 
was the order which followed, and which the cowboy made 
haste to obey. When Hawkins was out of sight Smith re- 
sumed his stroll, and presently entered a saloon. 

“I am going to have order in this town,” was his greeting 
to the crowd of cowboys whom he found in front of the bar, 
“and I want every man to obey. If he don’t I will make him. 
Give up your guns. They will be taken to the mayor’s office, 
and returned to you when you are ready to leave town.” 

There was silence for a moment, and then a faro dealer, a 
leader among the sports, said: “That is the nerviest act I 
ever saw. Here, Mr. Marshal, is my gun.” 

He handed it to Smith, and the others without demur fol- 
lowed his example. Thereafter until Smith met death not a 
gun was openly carried in Abilene. The marshal, whom the 
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people of the town quickly came to know as a man of few 
words but unexampled courage, was killed while attempting 
the arrest of two murderers, who had barricaded themselves 
in a cabin a few miles from Abilene. Later his slayers served 
fourteen years in prison. A generation after Smith’s death an 
old resident of Abilene found a tintype of him among rehcs 
of the old days. It was copied by a local photographer, and 
nearly enough copies sold to pay for the granite boulder, 
which now stands above his grave with this inscription: 

A IllAELESS HERO OP FEONTIEB DAYS WHO, IN COWBOY 
CHAOS, ESTABLISHED THE SDPBEMACY OF LAW. 

The exploit which gave Wild Bill Hickok, Smith’s succes- 
sor as marshal, lasting fame on the border, preceded by 
several years his career as a peace officer. He was born in 
Illinois in 18S5, and from the age of twenty-one until his 
death led an always strenuous and often stormy life on the 
frontier. He was a Union scout during the Civil War, and 
later served in the same capacity under Custer against the 
Cheyennes, killing Chief Black Kettle in personal conflict. 
There are varying versions of the earlier fight against odds 
which gave Hickok the title of Wild Bill, but there is little 
doubt that he was one of the greatest gun fighters who ever 
went into action. He had no triggers on his pistols, and shot 
from the hip with either hand. Once two men sought to kill 
him, one entering from the rear and the other from the front 
of a saloon; but Wild Bill, shooting in two directions at one 
and the same time, killed both of his assailants. He could 
at fifty yards put six shots into a circle no larger than a man’s 
heart, and at the same distance he was able to hit a dime 
nine times out of ten. And with it all Hickok seems to have 
been a fearless and capable peace officer who took his duties 
seriously, and who, despite the many nicks on his ivory 
handled guns, shot only when there was a good reason for 
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shooting, never hunting a row and never running away from 
one; that is, when the odds were not wholly against him. 
When serving as marshal at Hays City he in self-defense shot 
and killed a drunken trooper of the Seventh Cavalry who 
had ridden his horse into a saloon and tried to make it mount 
a pool table. Next day seven of the dead man’s comrades set 
upon the marshal, resolved to slay him. He killed three of 
them, and then, taking to cover, decided on a holiday in 
Dodge City. There his friend Bat Masterson, who was a bit 
of wag, asked: “What did you run for. Bill?” 

“Huh! I could not fight the whole Seventh Cavalry,” was 
the dry reply. 

Wild Bill quit Abilene in 1871, and five years later was 
prospecting for gold in the Black Hills. Had not a telegram 
summoning him again to serve with Custer gone astray, he 
would have died with that officer at the Little Big Horn. 
Instead, as he sat at cards in Deadwood on an August day 
in 1876 he was shot from behind by one Cahill with whom he 
had had no quarrel, and whose only motive appeared to be 
a twisted desire to be known as the slayer of Wild Bill. The 
bullet pierced Hickok’s brain, but so strong, even in death, 
was his instinct of caution that as his head fell forward on the 
table in front of him his hands drew his pistols from their 
holsters. His murderer was tried, found guilty and hanged. 
Wild Bill’s grave is in Mount Moriah Cemetery at Dead- 
wood, and the monument above it was bought and paid for 
by Captain Jack Crawford, the poet scout. One of his ivory 
handled pistols passed into the possession of Sheriff Pat 
Garrett, and was used by that officer to kill Billy the Kid. 

Bat Masterson, or William Barclay Masterson, to give 
him his full name, was, like his friend Wild Bill, a native of 
Illinois. He drifted in his teens to the plains where he was 
by turns buffalo hunter and Indian scout, and in the Adobe 
Walls fight, one of the abiding traditions of the frontier, gave 
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shining proof of his courage and skill as a gunman. The Adobe 
Walls was a small trading post on the Canadian River, which 
borrowed its name from a one-room adobe building, used as 
a saloon and eating place. There on a June night in 1874, 
Masterson and a number of other buffalo hunters, were set 
upon by 700 warriors from the Comanche, Cheyenne and 
Kickapoo tribes of Indians. 

There was no thought of surrender by the twenty -eight 
men entrenched behind Adobe Walls, and the siege thus be- 
gun, with repeated repulses of the Indians, lasted for fifteen 
days. Then, Masterson, at imminent risk to his own life, 
killed the big negro who led the attackers. After that a strong 
force of cavalry came to the rescue, and drove off the In- 
dians, who returned to their reservation with a loss of 
seventy-five killed. More than half of this number had met 
their late at Adobe Walls. The loss of the buffalo hunters 
was three men killed and as many woxmded. A month after 
the fight General Nelson A. Miles made Masterson, then two 
years past his majority, second in command of a party of 
eighteen government scouts. 

Soon, however, a turn of the wheel found him in Dodge 
City, where his brother Ed, another first-class fighting man, 
was about to assume the post of marshal. There he was 
without delay elected sheriff — ^a difficult and dangerous post, 
but one to which he proved equal in every way. Nor did he 
confine his activities within official limits if occasion seemed 
to demand wider exercise of them. Thus when Dave Ruda- 
baugh, later a pal of Billy the Elid in New Mexico, staged 
a train robbery at Kinsley, Kansas, Masterson ignored the 
fact that the crime had been committed outside his jurisdic- 
tion, and with a posse set forth in pursuit of Rudabaugh and 
his gang. A blizzard was raging at the time, and Masterson 
concluded that the bandits would seek shelter at a con- 
venient cattle camp. He got there ahead of them, and when 
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the train robbers, confirming his guess, rode in, half frozen 
by the cold winds of the prairies, he and his deputies took 
them into custody without firing a shot. 

City Marshal Ed Masterson was also, as a rule, easy mas- 
ter of the job of the moment; but he had one trait which his 
less indulgent brother often predicted would sooner or later 
result in disaster. “Ed,” he would declare to their common 
friends, “is too soft-hearted. Instead of shooting a man who 
deserves to be killed, and so making an end of the business, 
Ed hkes to try by talking with him to make him see the error 
of his ways. If he don’t stop that sort of thing it won’t be 
long before some ornery skunk will kill him.” 

The sequel proved Bat a true prophet. Soon two cowboys, 
Wagner and Walker by name, appeared in Dodge, fresh from 
the trail, with money in their pockets and bent on mischief. 
In pursuit of it Wagner lassoed the fiddler in a dance hall 
and hauled him into the street. Ed Masterson intervened, 
and when Wagner puUed a gun tried to take it from him. 
They were still at close grips with each other when Walker, 
emerging from the dance hall and noting the plight of his 
mate, drew his gun to kill the marshal. At that moment Bat 
Masterson appeared on the scene, and, instantly sensing the 
situation, shot Walker through the heart. He did not dare, 
however, to fire at Wagner, for fear he would hit his brother. 
Before he could reach the struggling men, Wagner freed him- 
self from the marshal’s grasp, thrust the muzzle of his gun 
against the latter’s side, and pulled the trigger. Then a shot 
from Bat’s gun dropped Wagner, as he was turning to run, 
and marshal and cowboy breathed their last at one and 
the same moment. 

When I knew Bat Masterson in middle age his fighting 
days were behind him, but his cold, gray eyes, hard as jade, 
still bore witness to the flinty courage which had given him 
his reputation. Most of the famous gunmen had eyes of the 
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same sort, Wyatt Earp among ttem. Masterson once told 
me that, with the possible exception of Wild Bill, he regarded 
Eayp as the quickest and surest gunman of his generation. 
Earp, best remembered for his services as a peace oflScer at 
Tombstone, Arizona, when that mining camp was in its 
glory, was deputy marshal at Wichita, for a year following 
May, 1874, and then imtil July, 1876, when he joined the 
rush of gold hunters to the Black Halls, he was chief deputy 
marshal at Dodge City. 

It was his cowing of Ben Thompson at Ellsworth in 1873 
that prompted the mayor of Wichita to offer Earp the job of 
deputy marshal, and he accepted when told that he could go 
the limit in enforcing the town ordinance against gun-carry- 
ing. Soon there were more than 200,000 head of cattle await- 
ing shipment on the prairies south and west of Wichita, and 
in the camps were 1500 cowboys, hailing from all of the 
great ranches of Texas. There were a score of noted gun 
throwers among them ready and eager to try conclusions 
with the youngster — Earp was then only twenty-six — who 
the previous year had subdued and arrested their friend 
and idol, Ben Thompson. 

The inevitable clash came on a Saturday afternoon 
toward the end of May, when Shanghai Pierce, a cattle 
baron who ruled over great herds in Texas and fed a hundred 
cowboys at his chuck wagons at home or on the trail, got 
gloriously drunk and threatened to shoot up the town. 
Pierce, who stood six-feet-four in his boots, was a man of 
peace and generous ways when sober, but, when in his cups 
and backed by a small army of retainers, an ugly customer 
whom most peace officers preferred to give a wide berth. 
Young Earp, however, was of a different sort. When he 
heard that Shanghai was on the rampage, he at once went on 
the trail of the big cowman, took his guns from him, and, 
hurling him in a heap on the floor of the nearest saloon, told 
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his friends that if he again appeared on the street drunk he 
would land forthwith in the town calaboose. 

This maneuver, however, was only the prelude to the real 
drama of the afternoon, for when, an hour later Earp re- 
turned to the scene of action, he had to face a score of cow- 
boys with drawn guns. They had come to the support of 
their friend and employer, who, supported by two hench- 
men, now towered above the heads of his rescuers. The 



leader of the gang dared Earp to arrest Pierce, and the 
deputy marshal decided that for the moment the situation 
called for the exercise of quick wit and a reasonable measure 
of discretion. So he stood motionless and silent, while Pierce 
and his retainers turned a corner and disappeared in the 
direction of Douglas Avenue, the town’s main thoroughfare. 
A few moments later the sound of pistol shots told him that 
mischief of a wholesale order was afloat. Then he sped down 
an alley in the rear of the buildings that fronted Douglas 
Avenue, and halting on the way to claim a shotgun he had 
cached in a convenient store, emerged through its front door- 
way fifty feet ahead of the advancing Texans. 

“Throw up your hands,” he shouted, and then to their 
leader, a professional fighting man: “Throw up your hands, 
Morrison, or I will blow hell out of you.” 

Morrison, surprised at Earp’s sudden appearance and 
aware that instant obedience was the ordy thing that could 
save him from a spray of buckshot, raised his hands, at the 
same time dropping his guns into the road. The other mem- 
bers of the party followed his example, and the mayor and a 
posse arriving on the scene at the same moment took pos- 
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session of their guns and gun belts. To close the incident, 
Earp marched the twenty-one men whom he had arrested 
before the police judge, who fined each of them, Shanghai 
Pierce included, $100. The fines were paid without demur, 
and thereafter Earp’s period of service in Wichita was a 
comparatively uneventful one. 

William Tilghman, known in his latter days as Uncle Billy, 
served for three years as city marshal of Dodge. Afterward 
as sheriff of Lincoln County, Oklahoma, he killed, captured 
or drove from the county more criminals than any other 
ofificer of his time and section. President Roosevelt on one of 
his visits to Oklahoma was introduced to Tilghman. “Are 
you,” he asked, “the Bill Tilghman of whom I have been 
hearing and reading for twenty years or more?” 

“I have been a peace officer for a good many years, Mr. 
President,” was the modest reply. 

“I am delighted to meet you,” said the President, again 
shaking Tilghman’s hand. “And there is one question I 
would like to ask you. As a gunman on the side of the law 
you have had scores of fights with experts, all bent on killing 
you. Why did none of them get you?” 

“It’s a mathematical proposition, Mr. President.” 

“How so. Marshal BiU?” 

“I always managed to beat the other fellows to it by the 
sixteenth part of a second.” 

“But how did you beat them to it? That is what I should 
like to know. Many of the men you worsted were also light- 
ning on the draw.” 

“Well,” said Tilghman, a bit embarrassed and anxious to 
make an end of the subject, “I can’t just explain it; but there 
is always one thing that counts in a fight of that kind — the 
man who knows he is right has a shade on the man who 
knows he is wrong.” 

The career of Ham Bell, who followed Bat Masterson as 
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sheriff of Ford County, confirms this truth. During thirty 
years as a peace oflicer. Bell never shot a man, and never 
beat one with a gun to make an arrest, although he took into 
custody more people with due regard for warrants handled 
than any other sheriff in the West. And he is ending his days 
as a breeder of canary birds. 

A man of the same class as Wild Bill and Wyatt Earp was 
John Stillwell or Comanche Jack, first an Indian scout and 
after that for many years a deputy marshal in what is now 
Oklahoma, and who from first to last killed thirty-one men 
in the line of duty, and sent seventeen more to their death 
by the hangman’s noose. Few men were more swift or sure 
in the use of a gun, and for the better part of a generation a 
pair of ivory handled revolvers, a present froin army officers 
at Fort Reno, were never out of his reach, asleep or awake. 
Whenever a desperate man was wanted Stillwell was called 
upon to make the arrest, and once and again he narrowly 
escaped death. 

As a matter of fact he carried to his grave the marks of 
ten wounds. One of them, a bullet in the leg, long compelled 
him to walk with a cane. That was after his capture early 
in the eighties of Mexican Joe, one of the outstanding inci- 
dents of his career. Mexican Joe, a notorious desperado, had 
stolen herds of cattle and killed two deputy marshals in the 
Chickasaw Nation; and when he heard that Stillwell was 
looking for him he sent word that he would shoot the oflficer 
on sight. A week later Stillwell stopped for the night at a 
deserted cabin on the Chisholm Trail. He had lariated his 
horse and was preparing his evening meal when he noted the 
approach of a man on horseback. A closer inspection con- 
vinced him that the rider was Mexican Joe. A double row 
of cartridges filled the belt around his waist, on each hip 
was a big Colt, and a Winchester swung in the scabbard of 
his saddle. The black eyed, evil faced stranger dismounted 
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at Stillwell’s invitation, and, tying his mustang, walked to 
the cabin, carrying his saddle and weapons with him. 

“Pretty well armed, stranger,” said Jack. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and there is one man I am laying 
for. When I find him I am going to use them at once.” 

“Who is that?” 

“Jack Stillwell. Do you know him.?” 

“Know him? I should say I do,” was the answer, “and I 
will shake with you, stranger. Between us both we can do 
him.” 

The two men spread their blankets side by side, and the 
Mexican gave a lurid description of the hated deputy. Then 
he fell asleep, but was soon awakened by Stillwell rolling 
clear over him. 

“Beg pardon,” said the deputy, “but I am a terrible fellow 
to roll in my sleep.” 

They both lay down, apparently to sleep; but soon Still- 
well again rolled over the Mexican, and when the latter 
awoke he found him self handcuffed. 

“Well, stranger, you are a hell of a fellow to roll in your 
sleep,” said the desperado, still game. “What be you name, 
anyhow?” 

“Jack Stillwell,” was the reply which told the Mexican 
that he had been cleverly caught, and that it would be foolish 
for him to offer resistance. He was hurried to Fort Reno and 
thence to Fort Smith, Arkansas, where in due course he was 
convicted and hanged. It should be noted as one of the traits 
of a picturesque character that under Stillwell’s rough ex- 
terior beat a heart as tender as that of the gentlest wo- 
man. A lion in anger, his philosophy of life, was, neverthe- 
less, a generous and forgiving one. Once he even pardoned 
a drunken cowboy who had tried to make a human target of 
him. He subdued the offender, lectured him when sober on the 
virtues of temperance and sent him away full of contrition. 
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In the middle seventies of the last century when Dallas, 
Texas, was still a frontier town its best known police officer 
was Will Anderson, Like Stillwell a United States deputy 
marshal, and like him a dead shot, absolutely without fear 
and the terror of evil doers. A native of Illinois, Anderson 
went to Texas in his youth, and when the Civil War came 
was drafted into the Confederate Army. His sympathies, 
however, were with the North. When opportunity oflfered 
he deserted and made his way to his old home, where he 
entered an Illinois regiment. He was captured by the Con- 
federates but escaped, and at the battle of Shiloh received a 
bullet in the head which confined him to a hospital for many 
months. 

At the close of the war Anderson returned to Texas, where 
his courage and skill as a gunman brought about his appoint- 
ment as deputy marshal. Soon he was the terror of law- 
breakers over a wide stretch of country. No man got the drop 
on him, and more than one who tried it had his career 
brought to a sudden close. Charley Collins was one of the 
most desperate of the criminals who then ranged the Texas 
border. He held up trains, robbed stages, stole horses, mur- 
dered traders and committed other crimes until the rewards 
for his capture dead or alive exceeded $10,000. Early in 1876 
Anderson set out on the trail of CoUins. The latter fled 
through Colorado to Wyoming and thence to the Black 
Hills. Anderson steadily lessened the distance between them, 
and, when the outlaw headed for the British possessions, 
sensed his plan and made for Pembina, then the gateway to 
Manitoba. He reached that town a few hours ahead of Col- 
lins. Each was on the watch for the other and ready for 
battle. They met in the main street of Pembina, caught sight 
of each other at the same time, drew and fired on the instant 
and both fell dead. Anderson’s body was^taken back to Dal- 
las and given an imposing funeral, while the rewards for the 
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capture of Collins were paid to his fanaily — an odd anti- 
climax to a dramatic and tragic incident. 

Dallas Stoudenmire, another famous fighting man of the 
period under review, also died with his boots on. Stouden- 
mire was born in the mountain region of Alabama, and dur- 
ing the Civil War served as a private in the Confederate 
Army. After that he led an adventurous life as a quick- 
shooting cattle rustler and railway police officer in the South- 
west. In the spring of 1881, accompanied by his brother-in- 
law, Doc Cummings, another gunman of skill and daring, he 
appeared in El Paso. Four trunk lines were then building 
toward El Paso, and a sleepy hamlet beside the Bio Grande 
had become almost in a day a town of 2300 souls. And nine 
out of ten of the newcomers were cutthroats of varying 
caliber, gamblers, dive keepers and painted women. 

To cope with these changed conditions the old-timers, 
who desired that the growth to which they had looked for- 
ward for years should be a decent and orderly one, appointed 
a man named Campbell town marshal, with one Bill Johnson 
as deputy. But Campbell without delay made friends with 
the lawless element, and in no long time was discharged from 
office. Threatened with a reign of lawlessness of a wholesale 
sort, the town fathers alive to their duty in the premises se- 
cured a detachment of Texas Bangers to keep order. This 
measure proved an effective one, but it was also known to 
be a temporary expedient and when Stoudenmire appeared 
on the scene and volunteered to take the job of town jnarshal, 
with Cummings as his deputy, his offer was accepted out of 
hand by the mayor. 

After that events began to happen in quick succession. 
When Johnson, Campbell’s deputy, drunk and not averse 
to trouble, refused to hand over the keys to the town jail, 
Stoudenmire, a tawny-eyed giant as ready with his fists as 
with a Colt, took a firm grasp on his collar and the seat of 
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his trousers, turned him upside down and shook the keys 
from his pocket. Before the day’s end the jail, hitherto un- 
tenanted, held a number of citizens who had elected to ques- 
tion the authority of the new marshal. And the following 
day, when Johnnie Hale, a desperado of sorts, quarreled with 
an inoffensive young German and shot him through the 
heart, Stoudemnire, who had quietly joined the crowd a 
moment before, went instantly into action. His first bullet 
made a sudden end of Hale, and his second pierced the 
brain of Campbell, who, gun in hand, was preparing to pot 
his successor in office. 

Thenceforward there was a reasonable measure of order 
in El Paso — until Stoudenmire’s brother-in-law, Ciunmings, 
at the end of a drinking bout, was killed in a gunfight by Jim 
Manning, one of four brothers who owned several saloons 
in the town. Manning, when brought to trial, was acquitted 
on a plea of self-defense; but every one knew that, sooner or 
later, the affair could have only one sequel. There came a day 
when Bill Johnson, drunk as usual, was persuaded to try 
conclusions with Stoudemnire. His shelter was a pile of bricks 
at the intersection of the two main streets of the town. His 
weapon was a double-barreled shotgun, loaded with buck- 
shot. Both of his shots missed, and so did all but one of those 
of a group of the marshal’s enemies hidden in some brush on 
the opposite side of the road. Stoudemnire, although taken 
by surprise and wounded in the foot, proved ready master of 
the situation. He shot Johnson through the heart, and then 
charged and put to flight the men in the bush. 

Following this fight he was for more than a year the un- 
disputed master of El Paso. Then, in an evil hour, he took to 
drink, and was asked to resign as marshal. He did so, but was 
soon appointed a United States deputy marshal, and con- 
tinued on in El Paso, a frequent and for a time successful 
participant in gun plays and shooting affrays. The end long 
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expected came on a day, when in his cups and quarrelsome, 
he engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with the father of the 
Manning brothers. Jim Manning, coming to his father’s 
rescue, drew his pistol and at his second shot, the first having 
gone wild, put a bullet into Stoudenmire’s brain. The under- 
taker who prepared the dead man for burial found on his 
body the scars of twenty-eight old wounds. 



Jim Gillett, who succeeded Stoudenmire as marshal of El 
Paso, had no liking for liquor and used his gun only as an 
instrument of reform; and so still lives in peacefiil and 
prosperous age. Gillett was born in Texas in 1856, became a 
cowboy at a time when most boys are still in school, and at 
nineteen joined the company of Texas Kangers then com- 
manded by Captain D. W. Roberts, a redoubtable fighter of 
the old days. During the next six years a God’s plenty of 
hard riding and hard fighting fell to the youngster’s lot. 
Once, in the space of a single week, with three companions 
he rounded up and captured twelve outlaws in Bandera 
County. In no long time he was promoted to the rank of 
sergeant and transferred by request to the command of 
Captain George W. Baylor, whose duty it was to keep order 
in the wild country lying west of the Pecos. 

Then it was that the people of El Paso made acquaintance 
with Sergeant Gillett as an officer who did not know fear, 
and who always got his naan. He helped to wipe out Chief 
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Victorio and his murdering band of Apache braves; cap- 
tured Mexican bandits who robbed and outraged settlers on 
the American side of the Rio Grande, and, when the right 
man was needed for a dangerous job, was commanded with 
three fellow Rangers to run down and arrest Curly Bill and 
his gang. Curly Bill was a cut-throat of the worst order who 
stole cattle in Arizona and New Mexico, and drove them to 
Texas for sale to the highest bidder. When Sergeant Gillett 
and his mates took the trail, the outlaw was known to be 
headed in the direction of El Paso with a goodly bunch of 
stolen stock. 

The four Rangers followed the Rio Grande to a point a 
little way to the north of El Paso, and then cut across the 
mountains to Mundy Springs, the only watering place in a 
wide stretch of country. There they came upon the trail of a 
bunch of horses, and knew that Curly Bill and his gang had 
lately passed that way. They followed the trail back to the 
south and to the gate of a public corral in what is now the 
business section of El Paso. There, after an all night ride, 
they found three heavily armed men cooking breakfast 
around a camp fire. “Hands up” shouted Gillett, and when 
one of the trio answered that they would rather be shot than 
surrender, added: “Take your choice, gents. Stick up your 
hands, or touch a gun and get filled full of lead. We are here 
to acconamodate you.” 

The three men slowly raised their hands, and Gillett, 
stepping forward, relieved them of their weapons. This 
bloodless capture drove the Curly Bill gang from Texas, 
and caused the citizens of El Paso to note in the twenty- 
five year old sergeant of Rangers, an adequate successor to 
Stoudenmire as city marshal. Gillett took the job, and held 
it, with profit to himself and peace to the town, until he re- 
signed to go into the cattle business. He is still in the cattle 
business, and also in these latter days one of the most widely 
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known and respected bankers in bis own country west of the 
Pecos— shining proof of the ancient contention that char- 
acter is destiny. 

Two other old-time peace oflBcers must also have a place 
in this chronicle — Sheriff Owen T. Maxson of the Dakotas 
and Jesse Benton of Denver and points east and west. Max- 
son, a low voiced, slightly built man, with a woman’s mild 
blue eyes, was nevertheless an outstanding figure among the 
pioneers who settled the twin Dakotas, with more than a 
score of gun notches bearing witness to his nerve and dar- 
ing. One of the noteworthy feats of his long career as 
sheriff was the capture, singlehanded of Stub Shay and Tom 
Quinn, two horse thieves and all-round desperadoes who 
made miserable the lives of settlers in Hettinger and Morton 
counties in what is now South Dakota. 

When they raided one of the largest ranches in the terri- 
tory and made off with a choice bunch of horses, Maxson, ac- 
companied by two cowpunchers, started in pursuit of them. 
The trail, a day old, led at the end of 125 miles of hard riding 
to the edge of the bottom lands of the Missouri, where, in the 
maze of cottonwoods which flank that stream, it has always 
been easy for lawbreakers to find a safe hiding place. As 
Maxson and his companions emerged from Deer Pass and 
halted to survey the scene, there was a sharp report and a 
bullet shrilled above their heads. Less than 300 yards away 
was the camp of the outlaws, and in front of a fire stood Shay 
and Quinn with Winchesters at their shoulders. 

Maxson, after a few seconds’ thought, unbuckled his belt 
and flung it, with his revolver, to the ground. Next he dis- 
mounted, and tossed the bridle of his horse to one of his com- 
panions. Then, bidding them remain where they were and not 
to fire until they saw him fall, he strolled toward the camp 
whistling softly as he went, and seemingly careless of the 
rifles which covered his heart. 
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“Fifty feet more. Sheriff, and you are a dead man,” cried 
Shay. And then, a moment later: “For God’s sake, Maxson, 
go back. We don’t want to hurt you, but we’ll never be 
taken alive.” 

The warning passed unheeded. Still whistling and with 
eyes fixed on Shay’s face, the sheriff strode straight to the 
muzzles of the rifles, brushed them aside, and in another 
minute the two men were in irons. Nor was this the end of 
the story. Two nights later, half a hundred ranchers, intent 
on lynching the thieves, surrounded the one-story frame 
building that did double duty as jail and sheriff’s residence, 
and with their clamor interrupted a poker game between 
Maxson and his prisoners. Suddenly, the sheriff, with a re- 
volver in each hand, appeared in the doorway, and gave the 
would-be lynchers sixty seconds in which to quit the scene. 
Not one of them risked disobedience of this order, and Max- 
son, returning to his game, was interrupted no more that 
night. In due course Shay and Qmnn were tried, convicted 
and sentenced to long terms in the penitentiary. They were 
still there when their captor died — not with his boots on, but 
as peacefully as if his life had been spent in a Quaker village. 

Jesse Benton was born in Chenango County, New York; 
drifted to the Rockies in his youth, and during the war be- 
tween the states served with a Colorado regiment against the 
Indians on the plains. After that he was a member of the 
Denver police force, and proved himself a man equal to any 
emergency. What is now the Kansas branch of the Union 
Pacific was then bxiilding west, and when a marshal was 
needed at Kit Carson, for the moment the Colorado end of 
the line, Benton took the job. He jailed the county judge, 
when he found that official a secret leader of the lawless ele- 
ment. Then it developed that the justice of the peace was of 
the same inclirdng, and Benton proceeded to take him into 
custody. The justice lived a little way out of the town, and, 
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armed with a warrant, the marshal went to his home to ar- 
rest him. The justice was eating breakfast, and his caller 
waited for him to finish his meal. Then he arose and started 
for a small stand in the room, but before he reached it the 
marshal had the drop on him, and quietly suggested that if 
he wanted his gun to go along it would be carried for him. 
There was quick assent to this arrangement; the justice 
joined the judge in jail, and soon there was order in Kit Car- 
son. Of a more exciting nature were Benton’s experiences at 
Las Vegas, New Mexico, then the end of the Santa F6, where 
in due time, he was employed to maintain quiet for people 
who wanted to sleep nights. 

The new marshal began his period of service by appointing 
one of the toughest men in the town his chief deputy. The 
tough man objected, but in the end consented to serve. A 
number of stages from Santa F6 had been held up just out- 
side of Las Vegas, and Benton concluded that the gang lived 
in the town. The marshal set out with his chief deputy in 
search of the robbers. When they reached a quiet spot Ben- 
ton drew his gun, and asked for the names of the robbers. 
The deputy, realizing that to hesitate meant death, gave the 
desired information. Then they returned to Las Vegas, ar- 
rested six of the gang, and sent them to Santa Fe for safe 
keeping. When business of a personal nature called Benton 
back to Colorado, the people of Las Vegas, reluctant to part 
with him, asked him to name a suitable successor. The man 
he recommended was brave but unlucky, for he was shot 
within a week. Chance played its part, and often a tragic 
one, in the lot of the peace officer on the frontier. 
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Nicaragua, 119 
Northwest Fur Co., 61, 101 
Nye’s Ranch, see Marysville, 
Calif. 

Oak, Neb., 85 
O’Brien, William, 203 
O’Connor, Barney, 387 
Oddie, Tasker L., 363 
OgalaUa, Neb.. 375 
Ogden, Utah, 16 
Olathe, Kan., 85 
Old Rube, 4 
Old Shawnee Trail, 374 
Old Spanish Trail, 132 
Oliver, John, 284 
Omaha, Neb., 13, 92 
Oregon, 142 
Oregon City, Ore., 106 
Oregon Spectator, 116 
Oregon Trail, 59 f., 85, 96, 100, 
101, 119, 170, 345 
O’Riley, Peter, 195 


Orndoff & McGee Saloon, 222 
Oro City, Colo., 245 
Orofino, Idaho, 257 
O’Rourke, John, 290 
O’Rourke, Phil, 319 f. 

Oroville, Calif., 147 
Orr, John, 191 
Orr, Thomas, 190 
Orrum, Eilley, 215 
Osage Indians, 33, 36, 243 
Osborn, Idaho, 317 
Overland Mail, 84, 134, 179 f,, 
181 

Overland Stage Line, 184 
Overland Trad, 134, 190, 229, 
236 

Owl Woman, 6 

Pacific Springs, 123 
Pacific Telegraph Company, 176 
Paiute Indians, 27, 81, 173, 199 
Palmer, Gen. Joel, 74, 97 
Pambrum, Peter, 102 
Panama, Isthmus of, 119, 163 
Panamint Moimtains, 129, 341 
Parker, Rev. Samuel, 64 
Pattie, James Ohio, 8 f., 133 
Pattie, Sylvester, 8 f., 133 
Paul, Bob, 289, 293, 295 
Pawnee Fork, 46 
Pawnee Indians, 46 
Pawnee Rock, 37, 47 
Peck, O. O., 317 
Pecos, Tex., 134 
Peeler, James W., 324 
Pegleg Mine, 335 f . 

Pellet, Sarah, 153 
Penitent Brothers, 50 
Peyton, John Rowzee, 29~30 
Phantom Mine, 350 f. 

Phillips, William, 275 
Philpot, Bud, 293 
Pierce, Augusta, see Tabor, 
H. A. W. 

Pierce, Edward D., 256 
Pierce, “Shanghai,” 426 
Pierce City, Idaho, 257 
Pierre’s Hole, 5, 6 f., 18, 21 
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Pike, Zebulon M., 1, 30-31 
Pike’s Peak Cotintry, 83, 181, 
SSa, 234 

Pioche, Nev., 324 
Pioneer City, Idaho, 262 
Pit River, 75 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 33 
Placer Times^ 116 
PlacerviUe, Calif., 84, 140, 147, 
170, 198, 327 
PlacerviUe, Idaho, 262 
Platte River, 60, 76, 85, 94, 122, 
174, 231 

Plununer, Henry, 273, 278 
Pocatello, Idaho, 61, 100 
Poisal, John, 23 
Polk, President James K., 118 
Pony Express, 84, 163-177 
Portland, Ore,, 106, 257, 275, 321 
Portland Advertiser^ 258 
Portland Oregoniariy 97 
Portneuf Valley, 99 
Powder River, 15, 82 
Prairie Land & Cattle Co., 399 
Pratte, Sylvestre, 8 
Prentiss, Judge Stephen, 64 
Prentiss, Narcissa, see Whitman 
Prescott, Ariz., 213 
Price, Col. Sterling, 49, 51 
Promontory Point, Utah, 84, 188 
Prulette, Julia, 223 
Pueblo, Colo., 232 
Puget Sound, 254, 275 
Purgatory (Picket-wire) Creek, 
37 

Pursley (Purcell), James, 31 
Puyallup, Wash., 89 

Quille, Dan de (Wright), 226 
Quincy, Calif., 147 
Quinn, Tom, 436 f. 

Railway Advance^ 388 
Ralston, William C., 206 
Ralston Creek, 230 
Raton Pass, 28 
Ray, William, 323 
Raymond, Henry, 315 f. 
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Red Buttes, Wyo., 171 
Red River, 30, 374 
Redding, Calif., 145 
Redfield, Len, 294 
Reed, Simeon, 321 
Reno, Nev., 214, 215 
Richardson, Johnson William, 

169 

Riley, Major Bennett, 35 
Ringo, John, 286 f., 296, 303 
Rio Grande, 3, 5, 10, 27, 29, 40, 
84, 132 

Rische, August, 252 
Rivers, Billy, 391 
Roberts, Capt. D. W„ 434 
Robidoux, Antoine, 68 
Rocky Moimtain Fur Co., 18, 99 
Rocky Mountain News, 238 
Roerig, Peter, 293 
Roff, Harry, 168 
Rogers, James, 215 
Rogers, John, 129 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 208, 428 
Root, Frank, 186 
Rossville, Kan., 85 
Roubier, Zeke, 153 
Rudabaugh, Dave, 296, 424 
Ruelle, Jean Baptiste, 140 
Rusling, J. F., 187 
Russell, Charles M., 416 
Russell, Levi, 229 
Russell, Oliver, 229 
Russell, William Green, 229, 243 
Russell, William H., 164, 181 
Russell, Majors & WaddeU, 91 
f., 164, 170, 177, 181, 182 £. 
Russian River, 108 
Ruxton, George F. A., quoted, 4, 
24 

Sacramento, Calif., 108, 142 f., 
150, 166 f., 170, 198 
Sacramento River, 108, 125 
St. Charles, Mo., 107 
St. Joseph, Mo., 73, 166, 168, 

170 

St. Louis, 3, 13, 18, 26, 32, 42, 
60, 71, 86, 90, 177, 240 



St. Vrain, Ceran, 42, 46, 51 
Salem, Ore., 64 

Salt Lake City, Utah, 80, 98, 
110, 127, 164, 166, 170, 226, 
853 

Salt Lake -Los Angeles Trail, 
127 

Salt Lake VaUey, 66, 69, 75, 76 
San Antonio, Tex., 30, 54, 130, 
131, 373 

San Bernardino, Calif., 17, 313, 
342 

San Diego, Calif., 12, 17, 110, 
131, 177 

San Fernando Mission, 129 
San Francisco, Calif., 17, 107, 
112, 115, 142, 149 f ., 163, 168, 
177, 209, 226, 276, 367 
San Francisco Bay, 111, 118, 
206 

San Francisquito Canyon, 129 
San Gabriel Mission, 17, 127 
San Joaquin City, Calif., 145 f. 
San Joaquin Biver, 143 
San Joaquin Valley, 69, 163 
San Jose, Calif., 17, 137, 146 
San Luis Obispo, Calif., 27 
San Pedro Biver and Valley, 281 
Sand Walking Company, 128 
Sanders, Wilbur Fisk, 277 
Sandia Mountains, 28 
Santa Catalina, 12 
Santa Cruz, N. M., 51 
Santa F4:, N. M., 8, 9 f., 18, 28, 
29 f., 33, 35, 37-40, 42, 73, 
107, 132, 134, 183, 240 
Santa F6 Bailway System, 53, 
296, 375, 384, 386, 390, 392, 
438 

Santa F6 Trad, 37, 60, 134, 230, 
236, 242 

Santa Bita, N. M., 11, 133 
Sapling Grove, Mo., 68 
Schaub, Joseph, 357 
Schieffelin, Al, 283 f. 

Schieffelin, Edward, 279 f., 311 
Schneider, Henry, 291 
Scott, Hiram, 86 


Scott, James Brown, 330 
Scott’s Bluff, 86 
Seattle, Wash., 367 
Sample, Bobert, 146 
Sharon, William, 201, 216, 222, 
352 

Shasta City, Calif., 145, 150 
Shaw’s Flat, Calif., 147 
Shay, ‘‘Stub,” 436 f. 

Sheridan, Gen. Phil, 54, 225 
Sherman, Gen. W. T., 117, 225, 
235 

Sherman Act, 253 
Shibell, Charles, 287 
Shinn, Charles Howard, 155 
Short, Luke, 391 
Shoshone Indians, 93, 261 
Shimar, “Bully,” 65 
Sibleyville, Kan., 85 
Sickle, Van, 212 
Sieber, Al, 281 
Simpson, Sir George, 105 
Sinclair, John, 140 
Singleton, John, 331 f. 

Sioux Indians, 13, 22, 26, 57, 82, 

122, 134, 396 
Sippy, Ben, 290, 293 
Sitka, Alaska, 107, 109 

Six Mile Canyon, Nev., 209, 225 
Skeleton Canyon, 295 
Slack, Joseph K., 266 
Slade, Jack, 175 
Slippery Ford, Calif., 147 
Smith, Alvin T., 67 
Smith, Ajzariah, 110 
Smith, Jedediah Strong, 12-20, 
62, 93, 105, 127 
Smith, John G., 336 
Smith, Joseph, 76 
Smith, Tom, 420 
Snake Indians, 27 
Snake Biver, 27, 60, 77, 99, 100, 

123, 256 

Socorro, Mexico, 10 
Soda Springs, Idaho, 60, 69, 74, 
123 

Sonoma, Calif., 140 
Sonora, Calif., 147, 148 f. 
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Sons of Temperance, 153 
South Pass, 16, 21, 60, 62, 69, 
88, 94, 122, 164 
Southern Emigrant Road, 1S3 
Southern Pacific Railroad, 145, 
285, 339, 382 

Spalding, Mrs. H. H., 67, 89 
Spalding, Rev. Henry Harmon, 
65, 67, 103 
Spanish Bar, 141 
Spanish River, see Green River 
Spence, Pete, 286 
Spicer, Judge Wells, 301 
Spokane Indians, 70 
Spokane, Wash., 256, 344 
Springfield, Dl., 75, 374 
Spring Ranch, Neb., 85 
Staked Plains, 134 
Stanislaus, Calif., 17, 69, 141 
Stephens, Elisha, 74, 75 
Steptoe, Col. Edward J., 255 
Stevens, William H., 246 
Stewart, WiUiam M., 159, 201, 
210 f. 

Stilwell, Prank, 286, 293, 305 
Stillwell, John (Comanche Jack), 
429 f. 

Stockton, Calif., 142 f., 150 
Stoudenmire, Dallas, 432 
Stratton, Winfield Scott, 358 
Stuart, Granville, 170, 263 
Stuart, Janies, 263 
Stuart, Robert, 61 
Sublette, William L., 13, 62 
Suisun Bay, 145 f. 

Sullivan, C. M., 320 
Sullivan, John, 141 
Sutro, Adolph, 206 f . 

Sutter, John August, 67, 107 f., 
137 

Sutter’s Fort, 76, 109 f ., 138 
Sutter’s MHl, 110 f., 115, 137, 
336 

Swan Land 8z Cattle Co., 399 
Sweetwater River, 11, 60, 80, 82, 
87, 93, 122 

Swilling, Ike, 303, 305 
Sydney, Australia, 117 
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Tabor, Horace A. W., 251 
Taos, N. M., 5, 24, 25, 26, 29. 33, 
44, 47, 71, 233 
Taos Indians, 50 
Taos Massacre, 50 
Tarryall, Colo., 243 
Taylor, Bayard, 143 
Taylor, William, 153 
Teats, Eugene, 241 
Tennant, John, 356 
Teton River, 13 
Texas Panhandle, 25 
Texas Rangers, 432, 434 f. 

The Dalles, Ore., 64, 74 
Thomas, Charles, 121 f. 
Thompson, Ben, 389, 420, 426 
Thompson, Bill, 389 
Three Crossings, Neb., 171 
Tilghman, **Uncle Billy,” 391, 
428 f. 

Timberlake, John, 222 
Tipton, Mo., 178 
Tombstone, Ariz., 279 f., 426 
Tonopah, Nev., 363 
Topeka, Kan., 85 
Tragedy Springs, 125 
Treadwell, John, 368 
Treadwell Mine, 367 f. 
Trimmer, Laurence, 326 
Trinidad, Tex., 37 
Trinity River, 36, 140 
Trojan Mine, 326 
Truckee (Donner) Lake, 75 
Truckee River, 125 
Tucson, Ariz., 132, 281, 285, 292, 
304, 314, 

Tuleburg, Calif., see Stockton 
Turley, Simeon, 51 
Turner, John, 18 
Tyler, Edwin, 149 
Tyler, President John, 69 

Umatilla River, 74 
Umpqua Indians, 105 
Umpqua River, 17, 105 
Union Milling and Mining Co., 
202 

Union Pacific Railroad, 84, 127, 



166, 184, 188, 346, 374, 375, 
400, 420, 437 
Ute Indians, 25, 45 

Van Buren, Ark., 133 
Vancouver, Wash., 18, 27, 109 
Vasquez, Louis, 97 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, 12, 31, 63 
Verdigris River, 134, 243 
Vermillion, ‘‘Texas Jack,’’ 306 
Victor, Colo., 328 
Victoria, B. C., 255 
Victorio, 363, 435 
Vigilantes, 273 f., 286, 299, 412 
ViUard, Henry, 238 
Virginia City, Nev., 197 f., 209- 
227 

Virginia City, Mont., 82, 269, 
273, 350 
Vogan, Jim, 291 

Wagon Box Fight, 83 
Waldo, William, 20 
Walker, Joel T., 67 
Walker, Joseph R., 67, 72 
Walker, Mary Young, 67 
Walker’s Pass, 72 
Walla WaUa, Wash., 77, 185, 
256, 261, 275, 348 
Walla Walla River, 60, 67, 74, 83 
Wallace, William, 174 
Walsh, Thomas F., 251, 370 
Ward, Artemus, 221 
Warren, James, 260 
Washington, D. C., 71, 77, 113, 
117, 139, 164, 177, 380 
Washington Union, 118 
Washoe, Seeress of, 216 
Washoe Club, 220 
Washoe District, 198, 213 
Watson, Jack, 159 
Weber, Charles M., 143 
Weiser, Idaho, 258 
Wells, Pete, 245 
WeUs-Fargo Co., 171, 188, 288, 
310 

West Point, 92 


Western Trail, 375 f. 

Westport (Kansas City), Mo., 
42, 67, 91 
Wheeler, Ben, 387 
Wheeler, N. Y., 64 
White, Dr. Elijah, 69, 70 
White, Fred, 289 
White, John, 265 
White’s Cement Mine, 351 f. 
Whitman, Marcus, 64 f., 68, 
70 f., 74, 77, 103 
Whitman, Narcissa Prentiss, 64, 
77, 89 

Whitman, Walt, 193 
Whitman Massacre, 77 
Whitman’s Mission, 60, 68, 70, 
72, 74, 76 

Wichita, Kan., 375, 383, 426 
Wild Bill, see Hickok, James B. 
Wilkins, Caleb, 68 
Wilkinson, Gen. James, 30 
Willamette River and Valley, 
64, 68, 70, 75, 77, 97, 103, 116, 
254, 275 

Williams, Henry, 284 
Williams, Marshall, 294 
Williams, Mike, 388 
Wind River, 15, 62, 122 
Witt, William, 360 
Wood, A. B., 247 
Wootton, Richens Lacey, 26-28, 
51, 52, 233, 238, 243 
Wright, Bob, 390 f. 

Wright, Col. George, 256 
Wyeth, Nathaniel Jarvis, 62 f., 
99 


X. I. T. Ranch, 399 

Yager, Red, 278 
Yakima Indians, 255 
Yankee Jim’s, Calif., 147 
Yellowstone River, 13, 14, 61, 
269, 348 

Yerba Buena, see San Francisco 
Yount, George C., 11, 72 
Young, Brigham, 76, 82, 98, 215 
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Young, Ewing, 11, 23, 73 
Yreka, Calif., 345 
Yuba City, Calif., 144 
Yuba River, 140, 152 


Yukon River, 367 f. 

Yuma, Ariz., 285, 336, 338, 369 

Zufii, N. M., 132 
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